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“ ROME’S RECRUITS.” 


THE Whitehall Review, a Lon- 
don paper of some merit, has just 
published the names of all the con- 
verts to “ Rome” during the space 
of the last forty years. When we 
say “all” the converts, we mean, 
of course, the converts who have 
had social position or some claim 
on the public attention. With re- 
gard to the taste of so exceptional 
a publication, this must be left to 
the individualestimate. Some per- 
sons like publicity, some do not; 
but we should have imagined that 
the majority of what are called 
“Rome’s recruits” would have 
esteemed themselves “sacro digni 
silentio.”” However, taste was not 
considered in the matter. The 
Whitehall Review goes into a groove 
of society which Thackeray used 
to call “Vanity Fair,” or that 
fashionable “upper ten” which 
likes to have bits of personal news 
to amuse it over its afternoon tea. 
And since ritualism has become 
rather popular of late years among 
persons of zsthetic disposition, so 
conversions to Rome haye acquired 
a certain interest from a social if 
not a religious point of view. It 
is marvellous how much “religios- 
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ity’ some people can possess with- 
out having much of religion; and 
the great charm of religiosity is 
that it enables every one to talk 
glibly about subjects on which 
every one may differ. But the new- 
element which the Whitehall Review 
has introduced has this most con- 
spicuous advantage : that it enables 
A. and B. to discuss D. and C. with 
reference to their personal short- 
comings. “Ah! I knew him,” said 
a lady to a gentleman who was yes- 
terday reading out a name in the 
Whitehall ; “he wanted to marry 
Miss I don’t think anything 
of Ais conversion.” So this poor 
gentleman was dismissed, as being 
no argument in the controversy,. 
and as having rather confessed to 
weakness by his change. It is so 
easy to depreciate the value of a 
principle by depreciating those 
who may adopt it that this new 
publication of persons—not mo- 
tives—is quite sure to find favor 
with the scandalous. Lord So-and- 
so may have had titles and lands 

but every one knew that he was 
feeble. Lady So-and-so may have 
been fond of going to church, but 
she was admitted to have failed 
1878. 
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in writing books. The Reverend 
Fitzallen Smith was a good reader 
and a good preacher, but he was 
also much sought after by fashion- 
‘able people. This sort of com- 
ment just suits the playful mind, 
which is anxious to postpone the 
real question; and it is evident, 
from the tone of “Vanity Fair,” 
that this sort of comment will be 
general. 

A brother-in-law of one of the 
most distinguished of lady painters 
wrote the earlier of the introducto- 
ry articles. And very good arti- 
cles they were. Full of wise con- 
sideration, and in excellent taste, 
they could not possibly offend the 
most sensitive. But it was whis- 
pered in Vanity Fair that the White- 
hall was growing “popish”’; and this 
seemed to trouble the Whitehall. 
So the editor employed the services 
of the nephew of a popular novelist 
to write an article in a different 
strain. And avery nasty and of- 
fensive strain it was. Whether the 
readers of the Whitehall would 
think any better of the paper for 
its blowing warm and cold in the 
same month is a point which must 
be left to conjecture. One more 
fact, however, may be mentioned in 
passing. Mr. Gladstone was asked 
if he would edit the new pamphlet. 
He thought not. He did not see 
why he should. Mr. Gladstone is 
known to be a universal writer and 
a universal patron of all things; 
but why he should “edit” all the 
conversions to Rome must be a 
question which would puzzle his 
admirers. Conversions from Rome 
would be more in his line; or con- 
versions, say, to the czar’s private 
church. However, Mr. Gladstone 
declined ; and it was perhaps just 
as well that*he did, for the world 
would have given him credit for 
too much. A sixpenny pamphlet, 
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full of the names of “ Rome’s re- 
cruits,” could go forth to the pub- 
lic on its merits; nor is the public 
likely to ask who the editor may 
be, since he cannot edit a single 
motive of a single convert. 

It may be remarked, by the way, 
that of “ reversions ” to Protestant- 
ism there are happily few exam- 
ples to be given. Such as have oc- 
curred may be easily accounted for 
on the most simple and most nat- 
ural grounds. To mention names 
would be gross and quite useless. 
In the earlier days of what was 
called “ the Oxford movement ” but 
little inquiry was made of “ Rome's 
recruits.” It was assumed that 
they must have to contend with 
immense difficulty in the way both 
of faith and of circumstances. So 
charity attributed to them the pur- 
est possible motives, with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the grounds of 
the faith, A few relapses taught 
Catholic priests prudence; and for 
many years it has been customary 
to subject to preparation all postu- 
lants for admission to the church. 
This will probably put an end to 
relapses, or at least it will put an 
end to such hasty mental action 
as outstrips pure conviction and 
gravity. And the new care which 
has been taken in the reception 
of postulants removes the scandal 
of the attributing wrong motives. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, when 
an Anglican became a Catholic, 
every motive was attributed to him 
except the right one. One of the 
greatest of living authors once in- 
dulged in the happy pleasantry : 
“If Dr. Routh, the venerable presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who has just attained to his ninety- 
ninth year, were to become a Cath- 
olic, Protestants would attribute it 
to the impetuosity of his youth.” 
A clergyman at Liverpool, who was 
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converted many years ago, was 
spoken of, “under the breath,” as 
“a very unhappy person, who went to 
Rome to indulge his habit of drink- 
ing.” This was a new estimate of 
the Catholic Church—that it was a 
symposium designed for the inebri- 
ate. However, such a reason was 
as good as any other, for those 
who would not accept a good rea- 
son. Another clergyman, on be- 
coming a Catholic, was asked by 
his bishop, “Who is she?” This, 
at least, was a pardonable, human 
inference. We could hardly ex- 
pect that persons who looked on 
“popery ” as irrational should at- 
tach either intellectual or supernat- 
ural motives to a change which 
they could not understand. But one 
advantage which the Whitehall has 
now given to Catholics is that the 
vast numbers of conversions sug- 
gest convictions. Mere numbers 


in themselves might not do this, 
but when coupled with grave sacri- 


fice they have weight. A sacrifice 
of position, of fortune, of prospects, 
or a sacrifice of domestic good-fel- 
lowship, is not undertaken by the 
educated mind without impressions 
of a very deep order. At the time 
of the Reformation, when the no- 
bility were rewarded for their pre- 
ference of loyalty over faith by 
gifts of abbey lands or high offices, 
there was a motive which was real, 
though it could not be said to be 
lofty, in the,exchanging the Catho- 
lic religion for the Protestant. But 
in nine cases outof ten of the mod- 
ern conversions to Catholicism the 
converts have had to pay for their 
exchange. They have had to pay 
for it in one of two ways: by actu- 
al loss of worldly place and pros- 
perity, or by the still more painful 
loss of social sympathy. And it 
cannot but be admitted that even 
“fanaticism,” which is costly, has 
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more merit than an exchange which 
is lucrative. Taking the lowest 
possible view of “ Rome’s recruits ” 
—such as doubtless there are 
many Protestants who still approve 
—a change of religion which brings 
a loss to the convert is more likely 
to be sincere than a bought conver- 
sion. And the proofs of such sin- 
cerity have been made ready to 
hand by the publication of a thou- 
sand names of known sufferers. 
Even the fact that converted cler- 
gymen cannot become Catholic 
priests without consenting to forego 
married happiness is in itself an im- 
mense advance over the (suggested) 
dispositions of such priests as have 
left the Catholic Church. It is an 
advance which human nature can 
appreciate. Human nature may 
exalt its own comfortable canons 
over the supernatural instincts of 
the church, but in doing so it can- 
not deny a fact; and that fact isthe 
willingness to offer sacrifice in 
proof of reality of conviction. The 
Whitehall, then, has at least done 
this good service : that it has asso- 
ciated sacrifice with conversion. 
The great number of ladies who 
are chronicled in the Whitehall as 
confessors of the faith to their own 
cost have most of them tales to 
tell which they would shrink from 
publicly telling, and which, indeed, 
had far better be forgotten. What 
they may have had to endure from 
domestic separations, from suspi- 
cions of friends and acquaintances, 
from material loss, present or pro- 
spective, we can very well imagine 
(for of some cases we know the 
details), and we must offer them 
our highest respect. The wives of 
clergymen who have “seceded 
from their husbands,” as a Protes- 
tant newspaper once expressed it, 
have had to bear the imputation of 
a conjugal rebellion quite as much- 
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as of unfaithfulness to their church. 
‘Their trial must indeed have been 
terrible. And so, too, the daughters, 
whether of clergymen or laymen, 
who have run counter to parental 
authority, must have had to face 
both the loss of home sympathies 
and the charge of being wilful and 
disobedient. The mere change of 
religion, apart from the new direc- 
tion, is an imputed insult to those 
who may rest behind; at least, 
this is the ordinary parental esti- 
mate. Change, in itself, seems dis- 
esteem; and, intellectually, it is 
accounted as showing weakness. 
“*[ hate a man who changes his re- 
ligion,” said a great man in author- 
ity to an inferior. “Sir,” said the 
convert, “I hate him more than 
you do; for if my ancestors had 
not changed their religion I should 
not have had the trouble of chang- 
ing mine.”” But this apology is 
not accepted by the Protestant. 
“Change with me” is a _ perfectly 
natural tone of mandate; “but if 
you change against me you insult 
me.”” And we imagine that halfthe 
bitterness which conversions have 
generated has been the bitterness 
of offended self-esteem. The Cath- 
olic convert has no bitterness; he 
las only charity and compassion ; 
but they from whom he differs will 
not pardon the effrontery of the 
exercise of his judgment against 
theirs. This is, after all, but hu- 
man nature. And there is more of 
human nature about polemics than 
there is about the differences of the 
affections, for the simple reason 
that intellectual vanity is stronger 
in most men than are the affections. 
A man may forgive another for 
disliking him; but if he knows that 
he is despised, or at least fancies that 
he is so, he is not likely to feel 
very gracious. And so are 
driven to the conclusion tiat, in 
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the vast majority of instances, con- 
version stings the vanity of friends. 
It may not do so with persons of 
lofty character; but persons of 
lofty character are rare. ‘To the 
ordinary English Protestant a per- 
son who becomes a Catholic has 
committed this unpardonable of- 
fence: that-he has pronounced his 
old friends to be “ heretics” at the 
suggestion of his scarcely-found 
new friends. 

One small body of converts—six 
clergymen and a hundred laymen— 
have just “come over” from two 
parishes in Brighton, and are more 
or less mentioned in the Whitehall. 
As an example of the incapacity 
of non-Catholics to understand 
this we may quote the Protestant 
bishop of Chichester. He referred 


in a recent charge to the causes of 
these conversions, as being thor- 
oughly unintellectual and immoral ; 
“ craft, secrecy, and subtlety ” being 


the obvious characteristics of the 
method and the animus of the con- 
versions. Now, how it could be 
even possible that in two large 
churches in Brighton conversion 
could be secretly recommended, 
when all the world could hear the 
preaching and was talking of it, 
and all the world knew the “ Ro- 
manizing tendency,” we are quite 
at a loss to understand. The 
clergy of the two churches were 
well known as ritualists of the 
most developed or transcendental 
school; their ceremonial was atopic 
of public interest; all the other 
churches—that is, the other clergy- 
men—were in the habit of warning 
Protestants against them; their ex- 
travagances were just as thorough- 
ly made public as are the views of 
the London Zimes newspaper in a 
leading article; so that it was sim- 
ply ridiculous to talk of secrecy and 
craft on the part of the clergy or 
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the laity. ‘“ High Masses” were 
advertised in the newspapers. “ Sa- 
cramental Confession” was open- 
ly preached. The whole ritual 
was suggestive of Catholic doctrine. 
Where, then, could be the secrecy 
or the craft? Is not the bishop’s 
comment a striking instance of 
the truth that wrong motives must 
be found for all conversions? In 
the same way it has been affirmed 
that the conversion of young ladies 
—from one or the other of these 
two churches—was due to their 
feminine “curatolatry ”; in other 
words, that their admiration of the 
curates led them to adopt all their 
extremes. But curates who be- 
come priests— that is, Catholic 
priests—are no longer within the 
feminine aspiration, so that this 
astute explanation breaks down. 
How much better would it be to 


leave motives alone, to let conver- 
sions stand strictly on their own 


merits, and to discuss, not the 
workings of single minds, but the 
claims of the Catholic religion ! 
To throw dust into their own eyes 
is the habit of most Protestants— 
and conspicuously of all Protestant 
bishops—in contemplating that phe- 
nomenon which, by this time at 
least, might be allowed to be treat- 
ed with gravity. 

We have said that the later arti- 
cles in the Whitehall Review, which 
were designed to be introductory to 
the long lists, were written by a gen- 
tleman whose sympathies, and per- 
haps prejudices, are most markedly 
on the side of Old Protestantism. He 
has unwittingly fallen into the most 
deplorable errors in his endeavors 
to “throw dirt” on the church. 
His historical allusions are most 
unhappy, and his knowledge of 
Catholic truth is simply mi. “It 
18 quite impossible,” he says, “to 
overlook the hideous crimes of the 
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church which claims infallibility and 
impeccability.” It is needless to 

say that the church no more claims 
impeccability than it claims to 
have invented the steam-engine. 

Such loose writing is degrading 
to any advocacy. And in place 

of historical facts, we have the 
threadbare accusations about “ St. 
Bartholomew” and the “ Marian 
persecution,” the “ Inquisition ’ 

and the “holocaust of the Lol- 

lards.” Passing from these, we 
have the wonderful assurance that 

the church accounts mixed mar- 
riages “adulterous,” and that “the 
wife must desert her husband, and 
the mother her children,” in the 
event of conversion to Catholicism. 
It is not difficult to guess in what 
spirit of controversy “ Rome’s re- 
cruits” must be treated by such a 
writer; and it is satisfactory to 
find that the writer has called down 
on him the lash of more than one 
ecclesiastic. Mgr. Capel has both 
corrected ‘his mistakes and has 

administered some sharp strokes 
to modern Protestants. However, 
all this was beside the immediate 
point, though it served well to 
introduce the list of converts. It 
could hardly be expected that a 
non-Catholic paper would intro- 
duce a thousand converts to its. 
readers without first clearing the 
ground for the array of such testi- 
mony by a little popular abuse of 
Catholicism. Still, in these days 
it is inexcusable to rake up old 
blunders, precisely as though they 
had never been refuted, and to 
impute to Catholics a moral frailty 
or obliquity such as even a Red 
Indian might repudiate. 

In regard to the lists themselves, 
the number of names and profes- 
sions, and the proportion of one 
class to another, there is this 
necessary drawback : that only per- 
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sons of some note could be in- 
cluded in a “fashionable” report. 
Town priests and country priests, 
had they chosen to do it, could 
have told of whole parishes of con- 
verts; but where would have been 
the interest attaching to such 
converts as could not influence the 
bent of modern thought? One 
duchess passes for more social 
value than the wives of a thousand 
city merchants; and the conversion 
of a peer is held by modern Eng- 
lish thought higher in moral worth 
than would be that of the whole of 
his tenantry. 

Now, we do not dispute that 
there is a vast “ social” impartance 
in the conversion of, say, two 
thousand “gentle” people. Yet, 
to measure the true value of the 
return to the faith, it would be 
essential to comprehend all the 
poor. TZheir motives are simply 
spiritual or interior, totally free 
from that “educatedness” of 
thought which may lead learn- 
ed persons to “embrace Rome.” 
Their longing for realities, as dis- 
tinct from Protestant shams, is 
more of a moral than an intel- 
lectual aspiration; it is intensely 
genuine and simple and hearty; and 
it is not marred by a score of con- 
troversies about councils, or about 
the Inquisition, St. Bartholomew, or 
Galileo. Supposing it were possible 
to throw into accurate form the 
mental processes which conduct to 
such conversions, we doubt not 
that they would be as admirable 
for pure reason as for singleness of 
purpose and heart. Unfortunate- 
ly the poor cannot “ express them- 
selves.” They cannot write pam- 
phlets about reasons. They know 
exactly what they feel and are con- 
vinced of, but they cannot shape 
their thoughts into argument. If 
they could they might surprise us 
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by their sense. It must have hap- 
pened to learned Catholics to con- 
verse with such converts, and to be 
delighted with the wisdom of their 
reflections. In England it will 
often happen that the best argu- 
ments and the purest reasoning are 
heard from the poorest class of 
converts. The manner of expres- 
sion may be unscholarly, but the 
nature of the thought is simply ex- 
quisite. One of the most regretta- 
ble losses to pure controversy is that 
we cannot write the poor man’s 
intuition. 

Still, since we cannot have a 
Whitehall for the poor, we must be 
content with a Whitehall for the 
gentry; and now what do we find 
in these columns of the “ respecta- 
ble,” these long lists of “ gentlemen 
and ladies’? Ofthe clergy we have, 
of course,a great number. The 
immense majority are university 
graduates. Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin send “recruits.” Some 
of the theological colleges also con- 
tribute. “Wells,” which is a 
theological seminary for men who 
have already taken a degree, fur- 
nishes, we believe, three or four. 
Theological colleges, it may be 
remarked by the way, are quite a 
new institution in England. They 
came into existence thirty years 
ago. It was prophesied at the 
time that they would “ do immense 
harm by teaching young men 
priestly ideas.” They have done 
so. A course of study of the Fa- 
thers, of church history, of doc- 
trines, was perfectly certain to 
beget a sense of ministerial impor- 
tance such as the fathers of these 
new seminarists knew not. We see, 
then, that the first movement 
towards Catholicism was contem- 
porary with the birth of these semi- 
naries. To dea priest it was de- 
sirable to know what a priest wes ; 
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and these seminaries have provided 
information. Yet there is one 
counter element in the way of 
church seminaries, and that is the 
great number of them which are 
“literate.” The number of new 
seminaries where men can _ get 
diplomas without passing through 
a university course have thrown 
wide open the gates of the Anglican 
clerical order to a variety of per- 
sons of every class. We say noth- 
ing disrespectful of the motives 
of such persons, nor even of their 
possible attainments; but the fact 
remains the same that a less dis- 
tinguished body of clergy has been 
introduced into the Anglican Estab- 
lishment by these colleges. The 
result is a certain loss of clerical 
caste. Socially the clergy have 
fallen off; and such a fact must tell 
heavily against the prosperity of an 
institution which has owed much 
Now, there 


to its social prestige. 
are converts from this new class 
and from the old; there are con- 
verts distinguished and undistin- 
guished. There are converts who, 
as scholars, were renowned for their 
success; and there are others who 


were not scholars at all. This is 
exactly what the “lists” ought to 
show. Catholicism is intended 
for all orders of men, from the 
most richly to the most sparse- 
ly endowed. From Dr. Newman 
to the last humble candidate for 
“a pass” we find clergy whose 
“catholicity” of natural gifts is 
conspicuous in sense of variety. 
We repeat, this is exactly what it 
should be. We can now answer 
the accusation that “only men of 
morbid sentiments are entrapped 
by the estheticism of Rome.” 
There are hundreds of clergymen, 
as practical as they are scholarly, 
as severely reasoning as they are 
markedly industrious, who add 
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their testimony to that of others, 
some poetical, some artistic, and 
some famed for exceptional accom- 
plishments. Cardinal Manning and 
Father Faber both appear as con- 
fessors to the same bent of con- 
science. One clergyman becomes 
a Jesuit, and another becomes a 
barrister, and a third is found busy 
in the city, because variety of gift 
or variety of disposition was no 
barrier to conversion to the church. 
And so, too, among laymen we 
have “recruits” from all profes- 
sions, and representing every order 
of mind. Royal Academicians and 
distinguished geometricians; dra- 
matic writers and the drollest of 
comic writers; great musicians and 
writers of dry school-books; emi- 
nent scholars and well-known come- 
dians; all meet in one common 
agreement. Among ladies we have . 
the daughters of the celebrated 
Mrs. Somerville, the wives of sev- 
eral rectors and curates, the wives 
and daughters of men famed in the 
world of fashion, and the founder 
of an Anglican sisterhood. As 
to peers and peeresses, there are 
several ; and such a fact is not with- 
out its significance. An English 
peer represents English traditions 
with a certain broadness of outline 
which is exceptional; and it is cer- 
tain that in embracing the Catholic 
faith he is outraging five hundred 
acquaintances. His conversion is 
therefore monumental. From the 
social point of view it is unique, 
since we have not yet welcomed a 
prince or a princess, nor would 
their conversion, if assured, be re- 
corded. A bishop is still wanting 
among“ recruits.” An archdeacon 
has been converted, but not a 
dean. And yet these wants have 
been balanced—if we may indulge 
in such a fancy—by the fact that a 
Guardsman has become a cardinal. 
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In Rome there is a cardinal who 
was at one time a popular officer 
in a regiment of Queen Victoria’s 
household troops. In Rome, too, 
there are priests whose antecedents 
were as Protestant as they were 
English in home and in tradition. 
The colonies, again, possess many 
“recruits.” One of these recruits 
is in high office. In France an im- 
mense number live retiredly. In 
one small town in France there 
were, about fifteen years ago, 
from forty to fifty English converts. 
The Whitehall could not take any 
account of these. They are most- 
ly persons of small fortune but of 
no particular pursuit, who live 
abroad for tranquillity and for reli- 
gion. Such “recruits” are to he 


met with all over Europe. 
With regard to the probable ef- 
fect on what is called the public 


mind of the publication of these 
long lists of converts, it may be 
expected that curiosity will take 
precedence of interest, and sur- 
prise of really earnest reflection. 
Some few may be led by such facts 
to consider “the argument from 
conviction "—we are glad to hear 
that the Rev. Orby Shipley has 
just added his name to the lists— 
but probably it will be the old 
story, so terribly taught in those 
words, “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets.” This, however, 
is mere speculation by the way. 
We have to consider what is the 
value of the past, since we cannot 
draw conclusions from the future. 
And the first feature in that value 
is that men’s minds have grown ac- 
customed to the phenomenon of 
conversion to the church. It is 
still a phenomenon; it still baffles 
the public mind; but at least it is 
accepted as an action which is con- 
sistent with the possession of both 
wits and sincerity. Thus much is 
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a positive gain. It 
thought disgraceful or foolish. 
Even Dr. Newman was said to 
have lost his head. The produc- 
tion of such works as the Afologia, 
the Grammar of Assent, and the 
has _ sufficiently 
dissipated that mistake. And so, 
too, of Cardinal Manning: his Ca- 
tholic sermons and Catholic works 
are certainly richer in mental force 
than were his Anglican. Most 
Protestants have confessed, though 
they have regretted, this. It isnow 
admitted that development in in- 
tellectual creation may just pos- 
sibly be consistent with conversion. 
And even lighter characters, lesser 
wits, feebler natures have proved 
that they have gathered strength 
from the change. Thus far there 
is a gain on popular credit. Were 
it not for that recurrence to the 
old grooves of vulgar prejudice in 
which leading journalists and popu- 
lar preachers still indulge, as an 
easy method of re-creating a popu- 
larity which is on the wane from 
the want of new interests, the 
“ public mind,” if we must again 
use that euphemism, would be dis- 
armed of its hostility to the faith. 
The public mind is so quickly 
turned into old directions by those 
authorities whom it has respect- 
ed from its youth that it mistrusts 
its own convictions when led back 
to the old paths by the Zimes, 
the Saturday Review, or bishops’ 
“charges.” And yet, as to these 
last, the episcopal annual “ trim- 
mings,” it must be owned that the 
Anglican bishops have no more offi- 
cial weight than such as they can 
claim from personal talent. <A 
playful writer has observed: “ An 
Anglican bishop and a weathercock 
are known to be identical in their 
meek submission to the temper of 
the winds; the only difference be- 
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ing that a bishop takes the trouble 
to provide arguments for a submis- 
siveness about which the weather- 
cock says nothing.” Every Angli- 
can knows that every Anglican bi- 
shop is as much the victim of falli- 
bility as he is himself; so that nat- 
ural talent, not episcopal authority, 
is respected in the office and 
the man. Indeed, the office zs the 
man, and nothing more; for no two 
bishops of the Establishment are 
agreed upon doctrines any more 
than on the grounds of their author- 
ity. Thus all Anglicans are more 
disposed at the present day to lend 
a willing ear to Catholic converts 
than they Were in past times, when 
Protestant episcopal authority was 
a tradition, though it was not a 
fact. It must be very much the 
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fault of a Catholic convert if ine 
does not obtain a patient hearing. 
He is at least included among the 
champions of private judgment. 
He has exercised his privilege in 
the surrender of that judgment; 
but it was in the exercise of that 
judgment that he surrendered it. 
All Protestants now begin to per- 
ceive this. They admit the right 
of surrendering judgment to au- 
thority. Such a right was not ad- 
mitted thirty years ago. And if 
the Whitehall Review has done no 
more than demonstrate that con- 
version may be a legitimate mental 
process, it has at least paved the 
way to a more calm consideration 
of the principles and the rationale 
of conversion. 
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THE FATES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


ARE these the inexorable Sisters Three? 
These withered things, like witches of “ Macbeth,” 
The devil’s sibyls on the blasted heath ? 
Crowned, and on thrones sublime, the Fates should be: 
The distaff reaching from the loft to lea, 
While threads of stellar rays weave life and death ; 
Black robes of Atropos e’en, wreath on wreath, 
Should burn with stars quenchless eternally. 


For the Greeks had their Apotheosis, 

Their Hades—Tartarus or Elysium ; 

The voice within the soul was never dumb 
That told them of another life than this. ° 
These should have beauty, too—of such 4 sort 
That it should brighten their most awful port 
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BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF “‘1za’s sTORY,”’ “‘ A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” “ arg 
YOU MY WIFE?” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE COUNTY HESITATES. 


THE boys were to arrive by the 
mid-day train. Mrs. Redacre had 
made a little extra toilette, donning 
a gayer cap than was quite proper 
at that hour of the morning; but 
the boys liked to see a flower or a 
bright bit of ribbon in her “ bonnie 
brown hair,” and it was easy to see 
that whatever the boys liked was 
law to the mother. 

Jacob Mills started betimes with 


the donkey-cart to bring up the 


boxes. Pearl would have liked to 
go to meet her brothers, but she 
was busy in the kitchen, on hospit- 
able cares intent; and Polly was 
shy of waiting on the platform, to 
be stared at by all those vulgarians. 
The colonel would have gone, but 
Mrs. Redacre would not hear of it. 

“Tt will be much nicer being 
all here to meet them,” she said; 
“and it is too tiring a walk on the 
damp ground for you, dear.” 

“T will run out and meet them at 
the foot of the hill on this side,” 
said Polly; and she equipped her- 
self in her waterproof, and set out 
at ten minutes past twelve. 

It was dry enough in the park, 
but, once out on the road, the 
ground became a perfect slush. 
Polly walked along gingerly on the 
tips of her dainty Paris boots, and 
stood waiting at the foot of the ris- 
ing ground, listening for the rumble 
of the donkey-cart. Presently it 
reaches her with an accompani- 
ment of whistling and hurrahing 
and cracking of whips that assure 


Polly it is not sober Jacob who 
acts as charioteer. But all of a 
sudden the noise ceases, the clat- 
tering cart comes to a stand-still. 

“They have caught sight of the 
house,” said Polly; but she wonder- 
ed why the boys, who were the re- 
verse of sentimental, delayed so 
long admiring the prospect. At 
last she grew impatient, and picked 
her steps a little farther until she 
got to the top of the road, which 
quickly sloped down again on the 
other side. There she beheld a 
painful spectacle: the cart over- 
turned, the donkey prostrate in the 
mud on one side and the two box- 
es on the other, and Billy and 
Lancelet Redacre shaking them- 
selves in the middle of the road af- 
ter a copious mud-bath into which 
they had been unexpectedly preci- 
pitated. 

“Hallo! there you are, Polly!” 
cried the brothers, as they got sight 
of horrified Polly, with her arms 
thrown up and her face a picture 
of dismay. 

“O Billy, Lance! what have you 
done? You have killed the donkey! 
And what a mess you are in! 
Won't you catch it when papa sees 
you!” 

“ Don’t you let him see us till it’s 
all made right,” said Billy ; “don’t, 
there’s a brick, Polly.” 

“How can I help him seeing 
you? He is looking out of the win- 
dow. Is the donkey dead?” 

“Not he! He'll be up and as 
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lively as a pig in two minutes,” 
said Lance, who was covered with 
mud from top to toe; even his face 
was bedaubed withit. Polly looked 
-at him when he had reassured her 
about the donkey, and he present- 
ed such a pitiable appearance that 
she burst into laughter. 

“Tt’s no lark at all, though,” said 
Billy; “if the governor sees us we 
shall catch it.” 

“What have you done with 
Jacob? Have you killed him and 
buried him in the mud?” said Pol- 
ly; but before they could answer 
her Jacob himself appeared, and, 
catching sight of the catastrophe, 
hurried on, angry and excited. 

“Well, young gentlemen! a nice 
piece o’ work this. Gee up! Come 
along, old Ben. There you are! 
Is he ’urt, I wonder?” said Mills, 
examining the donkey, and patting 
him kindly all the while. 

“Not he; he'll do. But look 
what apickle we are in. I say, old 
fellow, can’t we wash this off some- 
where before we show ourselves ?” 
inquired Lance. 

“Not unless you was to step 
down to the village, sir, where you 
could wash it off in, the canal, or 
else at the Hiron Duke; they would 
purvide you with the necessary,” 
said Jacob, lifting the boxes on to 
the cart again. 

“That would take us too long,” 
said Billy; “father would suspect, 
wouldn’t he, Polly ?” 

“Of course he would; but he’ll 
find it out anyhow,” said Polly. “I 
tell you he is on the watch for you.” 

“Couldn’t you smuggle us in by 
the back way? It'll be awful if we 
have to enter like this; eh, Billy?” 

“Awful!” said Billy, surveying 
Lance, and then looking down at 
himself. 

“You can come round by the 
other side of the ‘edge, sir, and just 
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slip in by the back yard and have 
awash atthe pump,” said Jacob, 
looking more mildly at the delin- 
quents now that he was sure about 
the donkey, and safe not to get 
“blown up” himself for entrusting 
him to these two madcaps. 

“ But we should be dripping wet 
then,” said Billy. 

“I’m sure [ don’t know ’ow I 
can ’elp you, young gentlemen,” 
said Jacob; “if I was you I’d put 
a bold face on it and own up at 
once, I would. ‘The master, he’s 
not going to be ‘ard on you, and 
you only just come ’ome.” 

“Oh! an’t he, though? I wish 
you were in our shoes to try it!” 
said Billy. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Polly. 
“ Where are your keys?” 

“In our pockets. Where else 
would they be?” , 

“Then just open the boxes, and 
get out dry trousers and jackets, 
and pop these muddy ones into the 
boxes.” 

“Bravo! 
brick !” 

“ Hurrah ! 


You're a_ regular 


Let’s peel off, Billy.” 

Jacob lent a ready hand to open- 
ing the boxes, and the boys be- 
gan their a/-fresco toilet in high 
glee, while Polly kept a look-out 


down the road. They were half- 
way through with the operation 
when Billy, who had got up into 
the cart, and thus commanded a 
wider view of the prospect, called 
out: “ Mercy on us! if that’s not 
father. I hear Balaklava tramp- 
ing up the road.” 

It proved to be a false alarm; it 
was only a workman turning out of 
the park, who came thumping the 
ground with his spade as he walk- 
ed. At last they were ready. Ja- 
cob Mills drove on with the boxes, 
and the boys, in Sunday suit, fol- 
lowed with Polly. 
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The hall-door stood wide open, 
and Mrs. Redacre, with a mother’s 
welcome, beamed on the threshold, 
waiting. 

“Who'll be first?” cried Lance 
when he caught sight of her; and 
away he flew, vaulting over the rail- 
ing that parted the lawn from the 
enclosed space round the house, 
while Billy flew after him, both 
whooping and hurrahing at the top 
of their voices. 

The colonel came pounding 
along from the library, Peari hur- 
ried out from the kitchen, and 
there was great laughing and kiss- 
ing in the big hall, Fritz contribut- 
ing to the fuss of the welcome by 
bounding and barking, and flying 
at the boys’ legs with a view to 
testing their quality and the temper 
of the owners. ’ 

“An uncommon.rum pair of 
young gents; they'll keep the ’ouse 
awake, I can tell you,” was Jacob’s 
comment to Mrs. Mills when he 
landed the boxes in the kitchen. 
“As to their lending me a ‘and in 
the garden, I don’t see much chance 
of that, unless when the happles 
and pears comes in; and I dare say 
they'll be ready enough to ’elp 
thea.” 

But Jacob was mistaken. ‘The 
boys fulfilled his prophecy as far 
as keeping the house awake, for 
they filled it with noise pretty near- 
ly all day long; but they were not 
the afflictive dispensation to him- 
self personally that he anticipated. 
The colonel took them in hand at 
once, and it was a well-known fact 
that the colonel stood no non- 
sense; he was going to play school- 
master, but he expected the boys 
to work hard, and, if they did not, 
it would go worse with them. He 
was a soldier, and his rule was a 
military one; a paternal and des- 
potic government was his. No 
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new-fangled ideas of progress or 
constitutional rights found favor in 
his eyes; and Lance and Billy 
knew it. 

The work of the house was par- 
celled out to each, and it was a 
surprise to them all, after they had 
been in their situations for a few 
days, to find how little there was to 
do. At the end of the week the lug- 
gage arrived from Paris, and the 
drawing-room was enriched with 
the grand piano, embroidered 
chairs, fancy inlaid tables, etc. ; 
pictures were hung, and in thei: 
bright frames stood out with good 
effect on the dark crimson walls. 
The old Hollow grew young again ; 
its wrinkles rubbed out by the 
touch of the young household gods, 
its sullen silence broken by the 
music of song and laughter. 

The boys justified Pearl’s hopes 
in them. They worked all the 
morning with their father, and took 
good-humoredly to their share in 
domestic drudgery. When this 
was said, however, there remained a 
good margin for larks and mischief ; 
but mother and sisters were leagued 
to screen and defend them, and 
even the colonel, though very 
stern to the delinquents when he 
found them out, was complacently 
blind when it was possible, and 
privately admitted to his wife that 
boys would be boys. Jacob and 
Mrs. Mills went like a pair of old- 
fashioned clocks, faithful and regu- 
lar, and were a great comfort. 

Mrs. Redacre and the girls had 
plenty to do, but they cheerfully 
acknowledged that they were con- 
tent in their situations, and had no 
desire to change with a view to 
bettering themselves. The colonel 
was in good spirits, and Balaklava 
made no complaints. Everything 
went on smoothly, and at the end 
of a month they were as much 
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at home'in the strange place and 
the stranger life as if they had liv- 
ed there for years. There had 
been no time, so far, to feel the 
diulness or pine for any other so- 
ciety than their own and nature’s. 
Without being enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of the great mother, they 
were one and all responsive to her 
charms, and found genuine inte- 
rest and pleasure in watching the 
aspect of the fields and the garden, 
the hedges and the woods. It was 
the beginning of April; there were 
few signs of spring yet, for the win- 
ter had been unusually hard, but, 
faint as the signals were, Pearl and 
Polly had begun to note them with 
delight. They took long walks to- 
gether through the woods, gathering 
violets and early spring wild flowers, 
and by the canal, where the water 
washed against the grassy banks with 
a murmurous wave when the wind, 


sweeping over it, rippled the sur- 


face like a lake. Fritz generally 
accompanied them in their walks, 
and proved a most conversible 
dog, though not blessed with an 
angelic temper, and too much giv- 
en to having words with other dogs 
whom he met on the road. 

Mrs. Redacre’s health continued 
steadily to improve, and, though 
she seldom felt equal to joining the 
young ones in their seven-leagued 
expeditions, she took very respec- 
table walks in the park and its 
neighborhood with the colonel. 
He took wonderfully to his altered 
life, and was usefu# in the garden, 
2cquitting himself with reputation 
of his share in the work of weed- 
ing and trimming. At least, so 
Jacob Mills said; but the boys 
declared that Jacob was an old 
humbug, who’ palavered the gov- 
ernor to his face and laughed at 
him behind his back. Lance vow- 
ed he had caught him in the act, 
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one day that the colonel was be- 
laboring a pear-tree that would 
not hold itself up and be pinned to 
the wall. 

“YT heard him going on with 
‘ Just so, sir; that is the very way, 
sir; I'll be nowhere by and by, sir, 
if you goes on a’ead like this at 
gardening, sir,’ and a lot more soft- 
soap; and then he slipped round 
the hedge and held his sides laugh- 
ing fit to kill himself.” This was 
Lance Redacre’s testimony to his 
father’s prowess in the agricultural 
line; but sons at that age are apt 
to be censorious judges of their 
parents. The evenings were filled 
up with music and games and read- 
ing. ‘The colonel wasa fine reader, 
and rather proud of his talent in 
that way; he was reading Shakspere 
to them now, and there was a 
talk of getting up private thea- 
tricals amongst themselves by and ° 
by, if the neighbors showed them- 
selves intelligent and sympathetic. 

“ By the way, itis odd we have had 
no callers yet,” said Polly one even- 
ing at tea. “Some of the people 
must be come back now, I imagine. 
I think Lady Wynmere is, for I 
saw a carriage driving up to the 
house this afternoon, and it did not 
drive out for a long time.” 

“Tt was her own carriage,” said 
Billy; “she has been back this 
week. I saw her yesterday in the 
park ; she is the size of a doll.” 

“Back this week!” said Mrs. 
Redacre. “ That does not look as if 
she meant to be welcoming.” 

“Perhaps she won’t call at all,” 
saidPearl. 

“She could hardly intend that,” 
said her mother. 

“It would be extremely rude of 
her,” said Polly, firing up at the 
mere intimation of a possible snub ; 
“would it not, papa?” 

“It would not be very civil,” 
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said. the colonel. “ But we won’t 
accuse the old lady yet; she may 
have been poorly, or busy, or some- 
thing of that sort. She'll turn up 
one of these days.” 

But another week went by, and 
Lady Wynmere made no sign. 
There could be no mistake about 
her intentions now, for she was to 
be seen driving about the country 
every day, sometimes in the great, 
roomy carriage, where she disap- 
peared to the dimensions of a doll, 
as Billy had said, sometimes in a 
phaeton, driving a pair of long-tail- 
ed ponies. Squire Barlow, too, 
had returned with his wife and 
daughters, but they had not called 
at Broom Hollow. The rector 
was laid up with bronchitis, and 
there was scarlet fever in the nur- 
sery, so it was natural enough that 
he should not have appeared; but 
the absence of their other neighbors 
was painfully significant. 

“The county evidently intends 
to ignore us,” said Mrs. Redacre. 

“ But why, mamma?” said Polly. 
“We are just as good as the Bar- 
lows and the Wynmeres; why on 
earth should they cut us?” 

“ There is no reason in the world, 
my darling, unless it be because we 
are poor,” said her mother. 

“What do they know about that ? 
We have not got it printed on our 
faces that we have lost our money, 
and I’m sure we are far better 
dressed than any of them. I never 
saw such a congregation of guys as 
they all were on Sunday. Such 
bonnets as those girls wore! I 
couldn’t take my eyes off them!” 

“Yes; but they came with a, lot 
of servants,” said Billy. “I count- 
ed eleven, and you may be sure 
there were lots more at home that 
came to afternoon service. Jacob 
Mills says Squire Barlow is awfully 
rich.” 
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“He’s an awful snob tédo,” said 
Lance. “ Jacob Mills says the peo- 
ple in the village say—” 

“What business have you, sir, to 
listen to vulgar gossip of that sort ?” 
said the colonel sharply. “ Don’t 
let me hear you reporting pothouse 
news here. You mind what I’m 
saying ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lance. 

“But he must be a snob, papa,” 
said Polly, “if he cuts us because 
we are poor.” 

“When people are poor they 
must expect to be cut. If Barlow 
is a snob of that kind, we are well 
rid of his company,” replied the 
colonel. 

But, all the same, he felt the 
slight put upon his wife and daugh- 
ters by the squire’s family and Lady 
Wynmere. 

“It is very odd of them,” said 
Mrs. Redacre presently. “ They 
all knew the dean, I suppose ?” 

“ Ofcourse they did. Sir Robert 
Wynmere was one of Varrell’s old- 
est friends; that is, if he can be 
said ever to have had a friend.” 

“Then, surely, on his account 
one would expect her and the 
others to be decently civil to us.” 

“T should not be surprised if 
they knew nothing of our relation 
to Darrell. He never spoke of his 
concerns to any one, and he hardly 
saw anybody these last ten years. 
Ten to one he never mentioned 
our existence to any one in the 
county. We may be ticket-of- 
leave people for all they know,” 
added the colonel with the asperity 
of a man who missed 


“*The world’s regard, that soothes, though half 
untrue.” 


“ Papa, how absurd!” said Polly. 
“ Everybody knows who you are.” 
“Everybody at the War Office 
and in some other civilized places , 
but these country burpkins fancy 
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the world ends at their park gates. 
They never hear of people beyond 
their own circle.” 

“Then we must tell them; we 
must let them know who we are,” 
said Polly, tossing her pretty head. 

“Nonsense! How are we to let 
them know? By writing out a 
family history ‘and sending it to 
them with our compliments, and 
we hope they will condescend to 
make our acquaintance? Give me 
another cup, Alice.” And he push- 
ed his empty cup towards his wife. 

“We will manage to be happy 
without them; they can’t any of 
them be very nice people, or I 
think they would have guessed 
what very nice people we are.” And 
Mrs. Redacre laughed good-hu- 
moredly as she poured out the tea. 

“Yes, mamma; I am sure they 
are stupid and disagreeable, and 
we are well rid of them,” said 
Pearl. 

“You are quite right, Pearl; the 
loss is theirs,” assented her father. 

But Polly’s brow grew clouded, 
and for the rest of the evening she 
was very silent. 

When she and Pearl were alone 
in their room she recurred at once 
to the subject. 

“This is a pleasant prospect, if 
we are going to be tabooed by the 
county.” 

“What does it matter?” said 
Pearl. ‘Country people are pro- 
verbially stupid ; one always hears 
of them being so stuck up and 
dull. We shall get on very well 
without either the Barlows or Lady 
Wynmere.” 

“I don’t see how. If we had 
any society to fall back on! But 
there is nobody; and one counted 
on Lady Wynmere for so much !” 

“ Did one?” said Pearl. 

“Well, one knew she gave dances 
and garden parties, and that she 
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keeps a full house part of the year. 
She does more for the county than 
anybody else. And she is very 
nice when she likes people.” 

“ Whotold youall that about her?” 

“ Mr. Kingspring.” 

“ She is a friend of his ?” 

“No; but she is a friend of a 
friend of his who talks a great deal 
about her. She sent Mr. King- 
spring an invitation to come down 
here with his friend last Christmas ; 
but he was in Paris and didn't 
care to make the journey.” 

Pearl was amazed. She under- 
stood now why Polly took such an 
interest in Lady Wynmere’s return. 
Probably the prospect had lent a 
brightness to the quiet life at the 
Hollow which had enabled her to 
enter upon it so cheerfully. She 
had counted on a fair quantum of 
gayety to enliven the home dulness. 
Who knows what visions of coun- 
ty conquests had been flitting in 
that dear foolish head ?—triumphs 
of the accomplished Parisian young 
lady over the simple country-bred 
maidens whose dowdy bonnets had 
already merited her self-complacent 
scorn. Pearl was greatly pained. 
It seemed as if the spell were 
broken; that Polly’s courage and 
content were now going to fade 
away, since the hope which had 
fed them was taken from her. 
They brushed their hair in silence 
for a while, and then Polly said: 

“TI wonder if Mr. Kingspring’s 
friend will be coming down to 
Wynmere soon again?” 

“ He may be there now, for all we 
know,” said Pearl. “ It can’t mat- 
ter to us when he comes.” 

“ But he would be sure to call 
upon us; he must have heard of us 
from Mr. Kingspring. He never 
would do such an ungentlemanlike 
thing as not to call on us when he 
is at our very door!” 
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“He may not know that we are 
here. Mr. Kingspring, if he ever 
spoke of us to him—which I don’t 
feel so very sure of—may not have 
told him that we had come to live 
here. Whyshouldhe? Ifhe were 
a resident in the county himself— 
by the way, did Mr. Kingspring 
tell you his friend’s name?” inquir- 
ed Pearl, tying on her muslin cap 
as carefully as if it were a bonnet. 

“Travers, I think it is, or some 
name very like that—Percy Tra- 
vers.” 

“It wouldn’t be Danvers? Mrs. 
Monteagle has a nephew called 
Percy Danvers.” 

* That is the name!” cried Pol- 
ly. “Now I remember Mr. King- 
spring spoke of him as a relation of 
hers; but I didn’t know it was so 
near as a nephew.” 

“ How extraordinary !” said Pearl, 
who had yet to find out how small 
the world is. “ Who would ever 
have thought of our meeting Mrs. 
Monteagle’s nephew away down 
here ?” 

“We have not met him yet; and 
you seem to think that we are not 
likely to meet him.” 

“He is sure to hear about us 
from Mrs. Monteagle,” said Pearl. 
“ How very funny!” 

“Nobody has written to Mr. 
Kingspring yet?” said Polly after 
a moment’s reflecion. 

“No. I promised to write as 
soon we were settled and had 
made acquaintance with the neigh- 
bors; but he will have to wait a 
long time if I don’t write till then, 
it seems.” 

“You must write to him to-mor- 
row, Pearl—you must, indeed—and 
tell nim the truth : how disgusting- 
ly rude and vulgar all the people 
are about here; and tell him that 
we suppose Mr. Danvers does not 
mzan to treat us in the same way 
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when hecomesdown. He issure to 
be a gentleman, as he is Mr. King- 
spring’s friend ; mind you say that.” 

“Having Mrs. Monteagle for an 
aunt is a surer guarantee for his 
being a gentleman than having Mr. 
Kingspring fora friend,” said Pear}, 
laughing. 

“ Of course, I know that,” replied 
Polly testily. “But Mr. King- 
spring sets up for being such a per- 
fect gentleman himself that it will 
flatter him to say it.” 

“Flatter him? Why on earth 
should I flatter him >?” asked Pearl, 
looking round in surprise. 

“Goodness me! how you do 
take one up. I only meant it in 
fun. But I see you don’t want to 
write to him. I suppose you are 
afraid it would look like encourag- 
ing him; everybody knows the poo 
wretch is in love with you.” 

“In love with me! What an 
absurd thing of you to say, Polly! 
You know it is absurd,” protested 
Pearl with rather too much vehe- 
mence, considering how very ab- 
surd it was. 

Polly laughed and made a face 
at her. 

“T will write to him myself to- 
morrow,” she said, sitting up in 
her little snow-white bed and fold- 
ing her hands with a meditative 
air. “J have no scruples about 
encouraging him. I will just tell 
him how abominably’ we are being 
treated, and that he must write to 
Mr. Danvers to come down to see 
Lady Wynmere at once and ex- 
plain to her who we are; and you 
will see if my lady doesn’t call 
next day.” 

“Papa would not like you to do 
that; I am sure he would be an- 
noyed at our catering in that way 
for the visit of Lady Wynmere or 
any one else,” said Pearl. “ You 
mustn't do it, Polly.” 
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“And we are to be buried alive 
here, and snubbed as if we were 
low-born, disreputable people! It 
may be very well for papa to bear 
it, but I won’t—not if I can help it. 
It’s all nonsense to talk of our cater- 
ing for attention; it would not do, 
of course, for papa or mamma to 
complain about it, but there’s no 
reason why I should not. And I 
will. I'll write to Mr. Kingspring 
to-morrow.” 

“O Polly! for goodness’ sake 
don’t. You are sure to make 
mischief.” 

Pearl never dreamed of referring 
to the past or reproaching the self- 
willed girl with that other letter; 
but the words were no sooner 
spoken than she felt the full force 
of their bitterness. 

“© Pearl, Pearl! I wish I were 
dead,” cried Polly; and the cry 
sounded like a scream at that silent 
hour. 

Pearl blew out the candle hastily, 
and held the red wick between her 
fingers to kill it. 

“ Darling! be quiet. Lie down!” 
she said in a frightened whisper. 
“Mamma or the boys are sure to 
have heard you, and they must not 
find us talking if they come in to 
see what’s the matter.” 

She jumped into bed, and both 
of them waited with beating hearts 
for a few minutes. 

Then there Was a sound of foot- 
steps hurrying along the carpetless 
corridor; the door of their room 
opened softly, and Mrs. Redacre 
stood looking into the darkness. 
A moonbeam streamed in from the 
mullioned window outside and wash- 
ed over Pearl’s bed, overflowing to 
the pillow, and showing the young 
face upturned in the silver shadow. 

“You are both asleep, my dar- 


lings?” said the mother in a low 
voice. 
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There was no answer, so she 
closed the door noiselessly and 
went back to her room. 


Mrs. Redacre was not as indif- 
ferent to the contemptuous be- 
havior of the county as she pre- 
tended to be. In summing up the 
advantages of living at Broom Hol- 
low the chance of good English 
husbands for her daughters had 
not been left out of the reckon- 
ing, and it was no light disappoint- 
ment to see this hope dashed from 
her at the very outset. She felt it 
keenly, and, being the mother she 
was, immediately set to work to 
prevent those whom it most affect- 
ed discovering that she felt it. 
But it was hard on her. The 
thought that Pearl and Polly were 
to be cut off from every worldly 
advantage, from all the pleasures . 
and enjoyments natural to their 
age, was very bitter; the thought 
that they were to mope away their 
sweet and brilliant girlhood with- 
out the chance of making any 
friends, even acquaintances, wrung 
her heart, but she would at least 
spare them the pain of knowing that 
it did. 

Meantime Lady Wynmere was 
severely exercised in hermind con- 
cerning the Redacres, and, until 
she came to a decision, neither the 
Barlows nor anybody else would 
make a move. Lady Wynmere 
was the potentate who decided the 
fate of every new-comer at Lam- 
ford. She was anxious always to 
be kind, and, in doubtful cases, her 
natural bent was to the side of 
mercy; but she understood her 
duty to the county too well to let 
this hurry her into indiscretions. 
People should be furnished with 
credentials; their moral character 
should be unimpeachable, and they 
should have some voucher of 
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known social respectability to in- 
troduce them before she held out 
her hand. Now,the Redacres had 
absolutely no one to speak for 
them ; and as to their character, it 
was impossible to form any opin- 
ion about that; it might be im- 
maculate as mountain snow, and it 
might be as black as the ace of 
spades. Very odd stories were 
afloat in the village, and these had 
filtered through the tradespeople 
to the servants at the Park, and on 
through my lady’s maid to my lady 
herself. The family at the Hollow 
were decidedly odd; they had ar- 
rived with an enormous amount of 
luggage, their trunks and bags 
were of the most expensive, tey 
travelled first-class, everything 
about them bespoke habits of 
wealth and gentility, but they did 
mot bring so much as a maid with 
tthem, and they were living without 
servants at the Hollow. It was 
natural that these damning circnm- 
stances should throw grave suspi- 
cion on the family ; and suspicion 
easily strengthens into belief, and 
belief into the certain knowledge 
of facts. So it was at Lamford. 
Somebody heard—nobody could 
say precisely who, but most posi- 
tively somebody heard—that there 
was something odd about the new 
people; something about a_ will 
that could not be found; detec- 
tives had been down from Lon- 
don about it, and Colonel Redacre 
was not allowed to stir out of the 
house till they had searched it from 
roof to cellar. All this, with a 
great deal of personal comment, 
Lady Wynmere learned while she 
was having her hair dressed the 
morning after her return. 

“And they have absolutely zo- 
-body to serve them? Do you mean 
to say that they cook their dinner 
and black their -shoes?” said Mrs. 
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Barlow, who that afternoon drove 
over to the Park and discussed 
the new people with the county 
lawgiver. 

**I don’t see who is to do it, it 
they don’t,” said Lady Wynmere; 
“unless they go without either din- 
ner or shoes. The gardener’s wife 
does the washing and manages the 
dairy—there are two cows—and 
attends to the farmyard, so she 
can’t have any time for indoor 
work.” 

“What extraordinary people 
they must be! And yet they look 
like gentlefolk, you say ?” 

“The rank and fashion of the 
village say so. I have seen none 
of them yet. But we shall have an 
opportunity of judging on Sunday. 
They all go to church ; there’s that 
in their favor.” 

“ As far as it goes,” observed Mrs. 
Barlow cautiously. “It is a good 
name, Redacre?” she added inter- 
rogatively. Lady Wynmere, of 
course, was the person to settle 
that point. 

“Yes, if it be their real name, 
and if they have kept it clean. 
There were Redacres in Lincoln- 
shire who were connected with 
poor Sir Robert’s brother’s second 
wife. I think it was a brother ot 
hers. who married a Redacre; or, 
let me see—no,I1 don’t think she 
was a Redacre herself, but he: 
mother may have been. One 
ought to pay more attention to 
these ins and outs of family con- 
nections; one never knows where 
a name may turn up, and it is so 
awkward not to see at once where 
it stands.” 

“It can’t be a name of much 
consequence, or you would know 
exactly where it stood,” said Mrs. 
Barlow. 


“If it were in the peerage, yes: 


I am as well up in my peerage 
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as most people, but I am ashamed 
to say that I have not studied my 
county families as seriously as I 
ought. However, that is not so 
much to the purpose in this case. 
What we want to know is who 
these particular Redacres are, what 
antecedents they have, how they 
come to be in possession of Broom 
Hollow, and why they black their 
own boots.” 

The two ladies and many other 
people watched for Sunday to see 
for themselves what the Redacres 
looked like. Ill luck would have 
it that Lady Wynmere was seized 
with a bad headache and prevent- 
ed from attending church; but the 
Barlow family came over in full 
force, deserting their own parish— 
a thing they only did for some 
special reason and on very rare 
occasions. The effect produced 
on them, especially on the squire, 


by the occupants of the Holiow 


was startling. They had prepared 
themselves for everything except 
what they saw, and the shock was 
proportionately great. 

Colonel Redacre walked up the 
aisle with that air of well-bred ease 
and military command that was 
habitual to him, Balaklava's hard 
ring on the stone pavement adding 
a certain prestige of practical hero- 
ism to his general appearance. 
Mrs. Redacre and her daughters 
followed one by one, dignified, 
graceful, and beautifully dressed ; 
their mourning, which was not of 
the deepest, had been ordered, you 
remember, while they were under 
the impression that they had come 
into the dean’s property, and Mme. 
Galbois had been restrained by no 
economical considerations. Every- 
thing from their bonnets to their 
boots was of the most elegant and 
becoming that good taste in Paris 
could command; and we all know 
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what an air of distinction fresh, 
handsome mourning gives even to 
a plain person. Mrs. Redacre 
looked queenly in her sweeping 
sable draperies; and the girls, in 
their black silk costumes, so artis- 
tically looped and trimmed, and 
their pretty feathered hats, looked 
like two young princesses as they 
modestly drifted on after their 
mother; the two boys, curly-head- 
ed, manly lads, embryo soldiers 
every inch of them, closed the pro- 
cession, and made a striking addi- 
tion to the group as they all stood 
together in their pew. 

“It passes belief!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barlow, who hurried across in 
the pony carriage next day to talk 
the mystery over again with Lady 
Wynmere. “To say that that wc- 
man and those girls spend their time 
cooking and sweeping is simply 
preposterous. Or, if they do, there 
is something in it that won’t bear 
looking into. Why, their dress in 
itself is a sight; the money it must 
have cost would pay the wages of 
three servants. I know what it 
costs to keep girls decently fitted 
out. And this has all been done 
in Paris, where the first-class dress- 
makers are so frightfully expen- 
sive!” 

“And they look respectable? 
How did they behave during the 
service ?” inquired Lady Wynmere. 

“Oh! perfectly; the father and 
mother, at least; indeed, all of 
them. ‘The boys were having a pri- 
vate joke, nudging and winking at 
one another part of the time; but 
the colonel scowled on them, and 
they set their faces like judges. 
The girls behaved very becomingly 
all through. One of them is a 
perfect beauty ; the squire has done 
nothing but rave about her. He 
is for my calling on them at once. 
He says it’s all nonsense there 
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being anything amiss; he’s ready to 
swear totheir respectability all round 
—father, mother, and daughters.” 

“I dare say. Just like a man! 
A pretty face makes a fool of the 
wisest of them. But it must not 
make fools of us, Mrs. Barlow. 
We must know who these people 
are before we commit the county. 
Is there no clue to be had? Dear 
me! it is most perplexing. You 
see they may turn out to be every- 
thing that is respectable, and then 
we shall all be in a fix for not hav- 
ing done our duty by them at once. 
However, if people will fly in the 
face of decency and come amongst 
us like discharged prisoners, with- 
out so much as a servant to intro- 
duce them, they must take the 
consequences.” And Lady Wyn- 
mere danced on the edge of her 
chair, and put the tips of her fin- 
gers together as she spoke. 


“Could you not make inquiries 
of somebody in Paris?” suggested 
Mrs. Barlow. 

“T thought of that, but it is not 
a nice thing to do; it looks like 


playing detective. I dare say we 
shall come upon some track in the 
natural way when we are not look- 
ing out for it.” 

“But then the time is going by, 
and, as you say, if they turn out to 
be quite correct in every way, we 
shall be in an awkward position for 
having snubbed them.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Lady 
Wynmere. “I don’t wish to hurt 
anybody's feelings; but I know my 
duty to the county.” 

“I want the squire to make in- 
quiries about Colonel Redacre 
through a friend of ours at the 
Horse Guards,” said Mrs. Barlow, 
who always felt cowed before Lady 
Wynmere’s superior breeding and 
wider experience of the laws that 
regulate good society. 


’ Pearl. 


“The Horse Guards! That re- 
minds me of Mr. Danvers. I will 
write to him this very day; he will 
easily find out about the colonel, 
and he has a relation living in 
Paris, I remember, who may be 
able to tell us all about these 
people.” 

The little lady was quite elated 
at hitting on this clue. She beat 
her finger-tips together as if she 
were bestowing applause on a 
prima donna from her opera-box, 
and made that little dancing move- 
ment on the edge of her chair that 
was always, with her, indicative of 
interest and satisfaction. As soon 
as Mrs. Barlow left her ladyship 
sat down and wrote to Percy 
Danvers. 


The second post arrived at one 
at the Hollow, and this was a 
trial to the male members of the 
family. ‘The dining-room was giv- 
en up to the classics of a morn- 
ing, and was called the school-room 
until the clock struck two, when it 
resumed its own name and natural 
functions for the family dinner. 
While the studies were going on 
no mortal ventured to enter the 
school-room ; nor did tutor or 
scholars ever stray from the learn- 
ed precincts under any pretence 
until the regulation hour. ‘This 
was the trial, for the arrival of the 
postman suggested letters full of 
the interest of the unknown, and a 
whole hour must elapse before they 
could be read. 

The advent of the postman was, 
moreover, announced five minutes 
sooner than it need have been, and 
thus the pangs of expectation were 
cruelly and unnecessarily prolonged. 
And it was Fritz’s doing. Fritz, a 
delightful dog, and excellent com- 
pany when he liked you, was given 
to taking violent dislikes to people, 
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and the inoffensive, cherry-faced 
little postman had unluckily pro- 
voked one of these aversions. 
Regularly as the clock marked ten 
minutes to one Fritz opened fire 
on the enemy by a growl—a series 
of growls kept up like the prelude 
of a fugue, crescendo, sempre cres- 
cendo, then bursting into a cannon- 
ade of barks, louder and louder, 
more and more infuriated, until 
the letter-carrier set foot with- 
in the avenue, when Fritz’s feel- 
ings culminated in a perfect con- 
vulsion of rage that lasted until 
the letters had been delivered and 
the obnoxious’ cherry-face had 
turned his back on the Hollow. 
This performance was_ repeated 
every day as regularly as if it were 
a part in the postal-delivery system. 
The first growl was a signal for 
whoever was within hearing to fly 
at Fritz, and, by coaxing or threat- 
ening, secure him bodily till the 
enemy was out of harm’s reach. 
If Jacob Mills caught him, he 
chained him to his kennel, and the 
sight of the mercurial, elastic little 
creature leaping and straining in 
impotent rage was a source of en- 
joyment to the postman, which the 
boys said betokened a cowardly 
soul and fully justified Fritz’s an- 
tipathy. This morning Fritz hap- 
pened to be master of the situation, 
for it was raining heavily and he 
was trotting about the lawn, his 
mind bent on a rabbit burrow that 
he had discovered, when the hated 
footsteps sounded in the distance. 
He lay back his ears, and, like a 
hunter when the horn sounds, away 
he flew to'meet the postman. Col- 
onel Redacre looked up from Vir- 
gil, and caught sight of the white 
flash upon the grass: 

“That dog will get us into trou- 
ble. Go and whistle to him and 
bring him back,” he said. 
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Billy made one bound through 
the window and whistled his loud- 
est; but on flew Fritz, Billy after 
him, and the postman advancing 
slowly and exasperating the little 
Pomeranian by picking up stones 
preparatory to flinging them. 

“Don’t you hit him!” cried Bil- 
ly; “if you do it will be worse for 
you.” 

The park gate was closed, and, 
though Fritz in his right mind 
could easily have run through it, 
Fritz in a fury could not; so Billy 
seized him by the collar and held 
him tight while the postman ad- 
vanced, his cherry cheeks alight 
with an angry glow. 

“ Give me the letters,” said Bil- 
ly, holding back the dog. “ Don’t 
be frightened; he won’t bite you, 
though it would serve you right if 
he did. What business have you to — 
shy stones at him ?” 

“1 don’t shy no stones at the 
brute. I never ‘it ’im with no- 
thing ’arder than words, I didn’t,” 
said the postman. 

He gave the letters, and Billy, 
dragging muddy Fritz along with 
him, turned back to the house, 
where he found the whole family, 
including Mrs. Mills, assembled in 
the hall to witness the conquering 
hero’s return. 

“ He’s an incorrigible little brute; 
Mills must keep him chained of a 
morning, and not let him loose till 
after post-hour,” said the colonel, 
taking the letters from Billy. 

“O sir! excuse me, but the dog 
would feel that dreadfully—he 
would indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Mills. 

“It’s the postman’s fault, I’m 
sure,” said Pearl; “he must have 
hurt him, or he would not hate him 
so.” 

“He swears he never hit him 
with anything but hard words,” said 
Billy. 
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“That’s just it, sir,” said Mrs. 
Mills ; “I’ve ’eard him use very bad 
language tothe dog; and Icanassure 
you he understands a deal more of 
what’s said than people imagine, 
Fritz does.” And she held up her 
finger with a knowing look at the 
company, while Fritz, as if to cor- 
roborate this statement of his 
friend, bounded up on her with his 
muddy paws, and wagged his dirty 
white brush of a tail against Mrs. 
Redacre, who, being less apprecia- 
tive of his attentions, started back 
with a little exclamation of alarm. 

“Hallo! here’s a _ piece of 
news that will surprise you!” cried 
Colonel Redacre, who, once out 
of the school-room, was breaking 
through rules with a school-boy’s 
gusto. ‘ Bob Redacre has returned 
from India just in time te drop in- 
to a peerage !” 

“Goodness me! Bob? I’m de- 
lighted to hear it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Redacre. 

“It’s the oddest thing! He 
seems more surprised himself than 
any one. Come in and hear what 
he says. And you, young gentle- 
men, be off to your books. It 
wants full three-quarters of an hour 
to the bell yet,” said the master 
peremptorily. But the boys pro- 
tested that this was too hard on 
them; they wanted to hear the 
news too. 

“Ves, let them off the rest of 
the time to-day,” pleaded the mo- 
ther. “ Lance is quite right; it is 
not every day they have a cousin 
turned into a lord.” 

“ How do you expect me to do 
anything with the young rascals if 
you keep spoiling them in this 
way ?” demanded the colonel, and 
the boys saw it was all right, as it 
was sure to be when their mother 
interfered. 


It was of course very cxciting, 
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this news of Cousin Bob getting a 
peerage, though it would not be 
very interesting to enter into the 
history of the succession. Robert, 
or Bob Redacre, as he was called, 
was first cousin to Alice, and had 
been for years within three lives of 
the peerage of Ranperth; but the 
event of his ever succeeding to it 
had been so remote that neither he 
nor any one else had ever reckon- 
ed it among the chances of the fu- 
ture. He had gone out to India 
as a lad, and worked as hard to 
make his fortune as if he had no 
expectations of any sort. He had 
succeeded, and had just come 
home a moderately rich man when 
the news reached him that he was 
a peer to boot. Lord Ranperth 
and the two surviving heirs had all 
three died within six weeks, one in 
the hunting-field, the others from a 
railway collision. 

“ You are the first person that I 
write to announce it to,"” said Bob 
to Colonel Redacre. “ I don’t think 
there is anybody else who wiil be 
so glad to hear of my good luck. 
At any rate, nobody helped me 
when I wanted help but you. I 
don’t forget how often you tipped 
me in the old Indian days when I 
was so deucedly hard up. I mean 
to run down to see you all the very 
first thing when I get to London. 
Let me find a line from you or 
Alice at my club.” 

“If he’s a good fellow he'll tip 
us now,” said Lance. 

“It will be a horrid shame if he 
doesn’t,” said Billy; “he must be 
as rich asa Jew.” 

“ Dear Hugh, what are we to do 
about his coming down?” said Mrs. 
Redacre, her thoughts 
once 


flying at 
to domestic incongruities. 
“We can’t possibly receive him 
without a servant in the house, 
with nobody to wait on him?” 
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“Lance and I will wait on him,” 
said Billy. ‘“ Don’t we wait on papa, 
and see to his hot water, and keep 
his clothes all right, and biack his 
boots till he could shave in them, 
they are so bright ?” 

“T never was better waited on in 
my life,” said the colonel; “and if 
Bob Redacre can’t make himself 
comfortable here, he’s not the good 
fellow he used to be. The peer 
hasn't had time to change the man 
yet. I hope it never may with 
Bob. I don’t believe it will. Just 
write to him, Alice, and tell him 
the kind of primitive Christian 
household we are, and, if he is 
frightened, he won’t come; if not, 
he will have a hearty welcome, and 
we will do the best we can for him.” 

“Ves; and I will cook him such 
lovely dinners !”’ said Pearl. “ Tell 


him how beautifully I do curry, 
mamma; that will encourage him.” 


The boys hurrahed and were in 
high glee. 

Polly was the only one who did 
not seem to share the general satis- 
faction at the prospect of the visit; 
but she said nothing, and in the 
excitement of the conversation no 
one noticed the cloud on her face. 

“Was there ever anything so ab- 
surd ?”’ she said, following Pearl into 
the kitchen when it was time to serve 
the roast mutton. “ The ided ofin- 
viting a peer to stay with us when 
we have to cook thedinner! ButI 
don’t suppose he’ll come. I hope 
he won't; it would be too humiliat- 
ing.” 

“If papa doesn’t feel humiliated, 
I don’t see why anybody else 
should,” said Pearl. “ But I dare 
say Lord Ranperth will find it great 
fun—it will be so new to him; 
though from what papa says he has 
often had to put up with worse 
quarters than he will have here. 
And mamma is so fond of him, he 
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must be nice. He may be kind to 
the boys, too.” 

“ You are always thinking of the 
boys,” said Polly pettishly; but 
she added quickly, in a softer tone, 
“You always think of everybody 
except yourself. What a lot more 
trouble you will have! We can’t 
set him down to a roast every day, 
and you will burn your eyes out 
making little dishes. I wish you 
would teach me how to do them. 
Why don’t you let me help in the 
cooking ?” 

“You do help me,” said Pearl. 
“ Put those potatoes into that round 
dish. If you would only be happy, 
Pol, and not pine so after the old 
life, that would help me more than 
anything. It would indeed, dar- 
ling. But it makes me miserable to 
see you fretting.” 

“I’m sure I never complain,” 
said Polly. 

“No; I sometimes wish you 
would—to me. It might be a re- 
lief to you; and I see when you 
are worrying just as well as if you 
spoke. Now, there’s a darling, do 
be glad about Lord Ranperth. I 
don’t mind the trouble a pin, and 
it will be such a pleasant break 
to us all, to say nothing of the 
glory of having a lord to entertain. 
There, that will do. Run out and 
ring the bell. Lance has forgotten 
it, and it is past two, I see.” 

She gave Polly a kiss and placed 
the dishes in the slide, and then 
ran to wash her hands. 

It was true what she had said 
about Polly’s helping her best 
by being happy. It was a dead 
weight on her when Polly’s brow 
grew clouded and her spirits 
drooped ; and the fact of her never 
complaining was no consolation, 
for Pearl knew that her silence 
arose, not from courage or resigna- 
tion, but from remorse. The mem- 
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ory of that letter was always in her 
mind, upbraiding her, embittering 
every occupation, poisoning her 
life. Pearl first hoped that the 
total change of scene and the ab- 
sence of associations would have 
reconciled her sister by degrees to 
their altered circumstances; but as 
the days went by, this hope grew 
weaker and weaker. Sometimes 
she wished Polly would vent her 
unhappiness in grumbling, or at 
least ease her heart now and then 
by pouring out its bitter thoughts 
in words; but if she did not feel 
the need to do this, there was no 
use inviting her. 

Lord Ranperth’s answer came 
with little delay. He was delight- 
ed at the prospect of his visit. The 
picture Alice drew of the household 
was like a chapter in a story-book. 
All he stipulated for was that he 
should be allowed to black his own 
boots. He had learned to do it 
many a day ago when he was up in 
the hills and dependent on those 
ignorant dogs, the blacks, for every- 
thing. 

“ He must be charming, mamma,” 
said Pearl; “I am sure we shall 
be great friends.” 

Even Polly lost her terrors when 
she saw how simple and friendly 
the new peer was, and she began to 
build castles on the strength of this 
visit of his—an occupation which 
had a soothing, even an exhilarat- 
ing, effect on her spirits. Lord 
Ranperth was not coming for ten 
days, however ; there was some bus- 
iness connected with his succession 
to the title and estates which must 
be attended to at once. 

Meantime the Hollow was en- 
livened by the anticipation of his 
visit ; Polly busied herself adorning 
his room with muslin curtains, and 
pink bows, and various other little 
delicacies which she thought would 


add to his comfort. Then there 
were letters from Paris, very 
pleasant andamusing. M. de Ker- 
bec wrote at great length to the 
colonel, giving him news of what 
was said and done “‘ dans le Fau- 
bourg,” and Baron Léopold wrote 
a long letter telling him all about 
the political situation of France, 
and the great reforms he, the baron, 
hoped to effect in various depart- 
ments of the public service. “I 
have communicated my ideas to 
the emperor,” said the Minister of 
Public Worship, “and his majes- 
ty observed to me, ‘I discover, 
baron, that you have /e génie or- 
ganisateur. Vous étes homme qu'il 
me faut.’ You will understand, my 
dear colonel, the satisfaction these 
words afforded me, while you will 
sympathize in considering the bur- 
den of responsibility they place 
upon my shoulders.” 

“ What a vain ass that man is!” 
exclaimed Colonel Redacre as_ he 
read the letter, indulging in his 
loud laugh over its concluding re- 
marks. 

Mme. de Kerbec sent a volume 
of twelve pages to Polly by the 
same post. It was full of her 
troubles with the milliner and 
Mme. Galbois, who still selfishly 
refused to consider her face, and 
sent in bills that actually made 
one’s hair stand on end. “ My life 
is embitterei to me by that wo- 
man,” she said, “ and I miss your 
kind sympathy and Pearl’s more 
and mores Our dear friends the 
Léopolds are as kind and charming 
as ever. Mme. Léopold’s sympa- 
thy is a great comfort to me; but I 
wish they were in our monde. I am 
doing my best to get them frankly 
received in the Faubourg; she is 
such an excellent woman, and 
Bianche is a sweet girl. They are 
now in the very best set—that is, the 
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best outside the Faubourg. The 
Corps Diplomatique received them 
quite dans intimité. ‘They are giv- 
ing a grand dinner on the roth— 
there are to be four ambassadors 
and their wives—to meet the Prin- 
cess Mathilde. They have invited 
us, and, though I hesitated long on 
account of the princess, 1 decided 
on accepting. I felt it would be 
kindtothe Léopolds. They natural- 
ly wish to muster a few good names 
on the occasion; and there being 
so many ambassadors will give the 
affair a foreign character that will, 
I hope, prevent my getting into 
trouble in the Faubourg. My 
dress is to be eau de Nil satin trim- 
med with point d’Alengon, and I 
shall wear all my diamonds. It 
will gratify the Léopolds, and I am 
always glad to be of use. How I 
wish you were all here and going 
to this dinner! I expect you and 
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soon. Everybody will be so glad 
to see you!” 

“There never was such a goose 
as that woman!” said Polly, when 
she had read the letter. 

“Except that man,” said the 
colonel. 

“'M. Léopold ?” 

“No, De Kerbec. The idea of 
his letting her talk such rank non- 
sense.” 

“But he can’t help that, papa. 
You couldn’t help mamma talking 
nonsense if she were a goose,” 
said Billy. 

And his father had to admit that, 
under those circumstances, he 
would himself have been powerless. 

There was nothing in any of 
these letters which seemed calcu- 
lated to affect the social position of 
the Redacres ; and yet it so fell out 
that they did. 

Mrs. Barlow’s coachman chanc- 
ed to be down in the village at the 
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post-hour, and turned in to the post- 
office to see if there were letters 
for the family. He stood by while 
the contents of the mail-bag were 
being sorted, and noticed the three 
envelopes with coronets on the flap 
put aside for the Redacres. 

“Do the people at the ’Ollow 
have lords and ladies writing to 
them?” he inquired, examining 
Mme. de Kerbec’s scented epistle, 
with its elaborate gold and blue 
cipher surmounted by the coun- 
tess’ coronet. 

“Yes; and they write! to lords, 
too,” said the cherry-faced little 
postman. “I’ve took down three 
letters toa lord these last ten days 
or so. Lord Ranperth his name 
is.” 

“Queer folk they seem to be!” 
said the man, as he departed with 
the family budget. ; 

That same afternoon he drove 
his mistress over to Wynmere 
Park. 

“Rampart? There is no such 
name in the peerage,” said Lady 
Wynmete, who was busy clipping 
flowers in the conservatory, and 
went on with the work while Mrs. 
Barlow talked. 

“TI thought not,” said the 
squire’s wife, who had not thought 
anything of the sort. “But I 
thought I would just tell you 
about it. It might lead to a clue.” 

“Not if the name is Rampart; 
there is no such title in existence,” 
said Lady Wynmere in her mildly 
emphatic way. “Are you sure it 
is Rampart ?” 

“That was the name my maid 
said; but she may have got it 
wrong.” 

“Vhere is Ranwold, and Ran- 
perth, and Ranymede, and Ran—” 

“Ranperth! You may be sure 
that was it,” said Mrs. Barlow. 

“One ought not to use a peer’s 
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name in that light way,” said Lady 
Wynmere. “ Come, and we will look 
into the Ranperth title and see 
what light it throws on these Red- 
acres.” 

She drew off her gardening- 
gloves, ‘and hurried into the draw- 
ing-room with her swift little bird- 
like gait, while Mrs. Barlow march- 
ed heavily on behind. 

“Bring me that book,” said my 
lady to the butler; and he imme- 
diately brought the ponderous red 
volume from the library, where it 
lived on a round table by itself, and 
placed it before her. 

“Let us see! Ranperth you 
think it was? Here it is: ‘ Aga- 
memnon, eighth Baron Ranperth, 
born 17—, succeeded to the title 
in £8—, married Martha, dau. of 
Josuah Wood of Brighton [evident- 
ly a nobody ]; no issue [all the 
better].’. Well, I don't see what 
thisteils us. Stop aminute: ‘Heir, 
J. Agam., first cousin by, etc. ; heir 
pres., Ralph Algernon, born, etc. 
[here we come ]; failing issue, to 
Robert Redacre, son of General 
Redacre, of Holton Hall, Berks, and 
Elizabeth Herbert [ho! ho! we 
are gettingon. Herbert—first-rate ; 
they are people with blood in 
their veins, these Redacres. I 
knew they must be if they were 
genuine; but there are counterfeit 
Redacres, as there are counterfeit 
Herberts, and Wynmeres too, for 
the matter of that], Elizabeth, 
daughter of .” Lady Wynmere 
carried her finger along the line, 
and danced lightly on the edge 
of the sofa like a bird gently beat- 
ing its wings before it takes a 
flight, while she read on and on, 
her flute-like voice rising to its 
clearest treble as she advanced. 

“The late Lord Ranperth is not 
a month dead. ‘This must be the 
man,” with her finger on the 
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name. “I don’t remember who 
succeeded to the title, but it is 
evidently one of these three. Red- 
acre comes last, and the other two 
are younger than he by a year 
and eighteen months respeciively. 
I should not think he isthe present 
peer; but it is something to know 
these Redacres are of that stock. 
I am very glad to have found out 
that much. In fact, I don’t see 
now what there is to prevent my 
calling.” 

“Only, as you say, are 
counterfeits,” said Mrs. Barlow; 
“ and there is nothing here to prove 
that these are genuine ones.” 

“T beg your pardon.- To my 
mind, the fact of Lord Ranperth 
being on friendly terms with them 
is sufficient proof. There is noth- 
ing a family resents more than 
these counterfeit names; even a 
branch that has deteriorated one 


there 


keeps aloof from as much as possi- 


ble. Depend upon it, whoever the 
present Lord Ranperth is, he would 
not recognize these Redacres if 
they were not the real thing. | 
must get the other book and look 
out all about the Redacre family. 
Mr. Danvers has gone over to Paris 
for a week, so he won’t be down 
here just yet; but I really think | 
must risk it and call at the Hollow 
without waiting to see him.” 

Caution prevailed, however, and 
Lady Wynmere did not call. It 
was safer to wait, and, all things 
considered, it could make no mate- 
rial difference. Meantime a great 
event was at hand. 

Five days later Lord Ranperth 
came down. Colonel Redacre was 
at the station to meet him. 

“Well, old fellow, here you are! 
The same old Bob as ever, eh?” 
said the colonel, giving his hand a 
shake that nearly wrenched it 


off. 
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“Who shouid I be but the same 
old Bob?” was the hearty rejoinder. 

They were walking off arm-in- 
arm when Colonel Redacre re- 
membered that his guest had pro- 
bably a portmanteau to be seen to. 

“Tobesure! And abox, too—a 
big black box, rather the worse for 
wear, for it has come all the 
way from india with me; a few 
knick-knacks for Alice and the girls. 
Will you see to it, please?” This 
was to the station-master. 

“Yes, sir. It is addressed to 
the ’Ollow ?” 

“No, it has no address, only my 
name.” 

“What name, sir?” 

‘Lord Ranperth.” 

The station-master’s countenance 
would have made a study for a 
painter, He had seen a live lord 
once in his life before; it was on 
the hustings, when a successful elec- 
tion raised triumphant salvos 
round the noble candidate, and en- 
circled him with the double halo of 
a lord and a member of Parlia- 
ment; but here was a lord standing 
on the platform like a common 
man, talking to him, Jenkins, about 
his portmanteau, and called Bob 
by Colonel Redacre, who blacked 
his own shoes! The wonder was 
over the county before nightfall. 

Meantime the hero of the hour 
had been introduced at the Hol- 
low, and was soon as much at 
home there as the master of the 
house. He and Mrs. Redacre were 


friends as well as cousins, and had 
endless subjects to talk over in 
common ; and Cousin Bob, as he in- 
sisted on being called by the whole 
family, was a popular man with the 
boys before he had been an hour 


in the house. He would have no 
Greek or Latin going on while he 
was there, he said. 


“He is a regular brick!” said 
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Lance; and Billy agreed that he 
was. 

“Well, you see, there was no- 
thing to be frightened at,” said 
Pearl, when she and Polly were 
alone in their room; “he is just 
like one of ourselves.” , 

“He zs one of ourselves,” said 
Polly. “How absurd it seems! 
But I am glad he came. It will 
cheer up papa. I wonder if the 
people about know of his being 
here ?” 

“What do we care whether they 
do or not?” 

But Polly had her own reasons 
for caring, and fell asleep with her 
pretty head full of dreams of the 
county calling and being most sat- 
isfactorily snubbed by herself and 
the rest of the family. 

The first part of the dream be- 
gan to come true two days later. 
They had all gone out for a walk, 
all except Pearl, who stayed at 
home to attend to household cares, 
when Lady Wynmere’s barouche 
came rolling along the road beyond 
the hill, and then down to the 
Hollow. 

“Good gracious! here are visi- 
tors, and I shall have to open the 
door!” exclaimed Pearl, as she 
spied the carriage from the kitchen 
window. The office of hall-porter 
had been allotted to the boys, who 
so far had never had occasion to 
exercise it; but there was no one 
in the house now except Pearl, and 
for the first time she was conscious 
of bitter mortification at the ab- 
sence of any domestic service. 
Luckily, however, Jacob Mills was 
at hand and went forward to open 
the gate. 

“ Are Colonel and Mrs. Redacre 
at home ?” asked Lady Wynmere. 

“No, my lady.” 

She handed her card and drove 
away. 
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“Well, I never heard anything 
so mean, so disgustingly mean!” 
protested Polly when they came 
home and heard of the visit. “ It’s 
all because you are here, Cousin 
Bob. She never would have come 
near us if it were not for that.” 

Bob laughed. 

“What a snob the woman must 
be!” he said. 

“And such a barefaced snob !” 
said Polly. “ Mamma, of course 
you won't return her visit ?” 

“We must consider about that, 
dear,” said Mrs. Redacre; “it is 
certainly not very complimentary to 
us, but there is something to be said 
for Lady Wynmere.” 

“What, mamma?” said Pearl. 
“She has behaved in the most rude, 
unlady-like way; I don’t see what 
excuse she has to offer.” 

“You are right, Pearl. I am for 
snubbing her,” said Lord Ran- 
perth. “ What do you say, Hugh ?” 
he added, as the colonel came in, 
with a scowl on his face which 
was accounted for by the unusually 
heavy thump with which Balaklava 
pounded along. 

“You men never understand those 
sort of things,” said Mrs. Redacre ; 
“you had better leave us to settle it.” 

“What is it all about?” inquired 
her husband. Then, when he 
heard, “ Nonsense! of course you 
must return her call. It need not 
go farther, if you don’t like; but 
you must not be uncivil because 
she happens to be a snob.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” said Polly. 
“We will leave cards, and then her 
ladyship will call again and in- 
vite us all with Cousin Bob to 
dinner, and we will refuse, and 
will keep on refusing, and just let 
her see that we don’t mean 
to be patronized by her imperti- 
nence. How nice it will be to 
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snub her and the rest of them! 
You may be sure the county will 
all come trooping after her now. 
A nasty, vulgar set they are!” 

Lord Ranperth laughed. 

“That’s it,Polly! I would not 
be sat upon. I would snub them 
all round.” 

“Don’t encourage her in such 
nonsense, Bob,” said Mrs. Red- 
acre, who was mortified to see this 
public display of vanity and tem- 
per in Polly, though in her heart 
she was full of indulgence for it. 
“We have really no right to feel 
annoyed with Lady Wynmere or 
anybody else. When people fly in 
the face of society by living in the 
way we do, they must expect so- 
ciety to resent it; it is quite natu- 
ral. Nobody knows anything about 
us; we might be most undesirable 
acquaintances for anything Lady 
Wynmere could tell -to the con- 
trary.” 

“Then why did she all of a sud- 
den discover that we were desira- 
ble acquaintances?” said Polly. 
“It is just because Cousin Bob is 
here !” 

“Very likely, and very natural,” 
said her mother. There was a 
general outcry at this, Cousin Bob 
joining loudest in it. 

“Yes,” persisted Mrs. Redacre ; 
“it may be snobbish and anything 
else you like, but the fact of Lord 
Ranperth being our guest settles 
the question of our social position, 
and informs the county that we are 
people whom it may visit.” 

There was a good deal of ani- 
mated discussion as to the justice 
of this opinion, and it ended in 
Mrs. Redacre’s gaining over the 
others to her view. But it was 
agreed that they would be in no 
hurry to return Lady Wynmere’s 
tardy civility. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ITALY AND THE POPE, 


A REPLY TO, AN ARTICLE IN “ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE,” 


A LARGE number of modern 
writers publish what they are pleas- 
ed to call “histories” of certain 
periods, for the purpose of illus- 
trating or confirming a theory held 
by the writers themselves. Hence 
follow a manipulation of facts; an 
unwarranted credulity when favo- 
rable testimony offers; and an 
otherwise unintelligible blindness 
when contradictory or contrary 
facts obtrude themselves. Writers 
of this class, with preconceived 
ideas on important questions, pro- 
ceed to illustrate the accuracy of 
their opinions on these questions 
by such an arrangement of histori- 
cal facts as may justify the judg- 
ment formed. Very many writers 
of to-day are open to this charge, 
and, as a consequence, the people 
pass entirely erroneous opinions 
on some of the plainest facts of 
history. A notable instance, on a 
small scale, of this practice appear- 
ed in the July number of Scridner’s' 
Magazine, in an article entitled 
“Italy and the Pope.” The article 
was written by Mr. Louis Monti, 
who is presumably an Italian and 
has probably enjoyed ample facilities 
for a thorough acquaintance with 
the facts which form the basis for 
his theories regarding Italy and the 
Pope. 

Mr. Monti laments that after an 
absence from the United States of 
twelve years, during which he was 
in the service of our country, he 
finds on his return a strange and un- 
accountable misapprehension here 
on the subject of the relations ex- 
isting between the Pope and the 


Italian government. The misap- 
prehension complained of is this: 
A general opinion prevails among 
men that there is a relation between 
the spiritual and the temporal 
power of the Pope, so that an in- 
vasion of the temporal dominion 
of the Roman Pontiff and a reten- 
tion of authority within it by any 
other sovereign are an indirect at- 
tack on the spiritual power of the 
Holy See. 

Mr. Monti endeavors to demon- 
strate the novelty of this opinion, 
its falsity, and he adds a claim 
that in his present circumstances 
the Pope can far more readily at- 
tend to the duties imposed on him 
by reason of his position than if 
he were encumbered with the cares 
of his temporal dominions. 

Mr. Monti seems to be under 
the impression that there may be 
found Catholic theologians who 
assert as a dogma of faith the right 
of the Pope to his temporalities, 
for he asserts: “I do not believe 
any Catholic theologian in Italy 
would assert as a dogma necessary 
to salvation his belief in the tem- 
poral right of the Pope to these 
few square miles of territory.” 
Mr. Monti may feel quite assured 
on this point: no Catholic, theolo- 
gian or not, in any part of the 
world dreams of such an assertion. 
The belief of Catholics in this re- 
gard may be summed up in the 
following proposition : 

In the present condition of the 
church and civil society there is a 
moral necessity that the Roman 
Pontiff should possess a, civil prin- 
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cipality whereby his spiritual inde- 
pendence is guaranteed ; and hence 
Catholics recognize it as a special 
design of Providence that such a 
state of independence is secured in 
the sovereignty of the States of the 
Church. 

It follows, then, that as there is a 
moral necessity for the Pope’s civil 
independence, an attack on this 
independence affects more or less 
his liberty of action as head of the 
church. Mr. Monti considers this 
a novel theory introduced among 
the people of this country, whilst 
abroad the distinction between the 
two powers is readily understood, 
and no one imagines that the spiri- 
tual independence of the Holy See 
is attacked or lessened by the for- 
cible possession of its temporalities. 
First as to the novelty of this view: 
In the year 1848 Vincent Gioberti 
(an authority whose word should 
have weight in this question) said : 
“ The temporal power of the Pope is 
of great aid in preserving the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See in the sphere 
of religion.” In the same year Au- 
relio Bianchi-Giovini published a 
translation of. Connenin’s pam- 
phlet on the Zudependence of Italy, 
and in this translation (pp. 55-56)" 
he wrote: “ Zhe Pope is head of 
the church. He cannot exercise that 
office in a fitting way unless he ts free 
and unless he lives in a country free 
from all foreign influence.” During 
the same year the Piedmontese 
Minister of the Interior sent a note 
to the parish priests of that country, 
directing them to excite their peo- 
ple to arm against Austria; and 
among the reasons alleged in this 
document (Aug. 1, 1848) is the fol- 
lowing: “Jf the emperor should suc- 
ceed in Lombardy he would not be 
satisfied with the limits of his old do- 
minion, but would seize the Legations 
Srom the Pope, thus destroying his 


political independence, to the grave 
perti of his ecclesiastical freedom.” 
After the outrageous action of the 
insurgent party, whereby Pius IX. 
was forced to quit Rome and seek 
refuge at Gaeta, he addressed an 
appeal from that city to the Cath- 
olic powers. Spain sent, in re- 
sponse, a note to the European 
courts, in which she declared her 
intention “of doing everything for 
the Pope which may be necessary to 
re-establish the visible head of th: 
church tn that state of liberty, inde- 
pendence, dignity, and authority which 
the exercise of his sacred duties im- 
peratively demands.”” We may add 
here that during this exile at 
Gaeta the opinion was openly ex- 
pressed that Pius IX. was _ not free, 
because he was in the dominions of 
the King of Naples. Even Gio- 
berti himself made this accusation 
against Pius IX. Yet King Ferdi- 
nand was a zealous, devoted Catho- 
lic king, who gladly welcomed the 
Pope to his territory ; while to-day 
the Pope is in his own city, and a 
monarch, who is assuredly neither 
a zealous nor devoted Catholic, 
and who besides is inimical to the 
Papacy, usurps authority and calls 


himself sovereign, and the men 


‘who lamented the Pope’s subjection 


under the Neapolitan Ferdinand 
indignantly deny his 
freedom under the _ subalpine 
Humbert! In the year 1849 
Adolph Thiers declared: “ IWith- 
out the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff Catholic unity would be de- 
stroyed ; without this unity Cathol- 
city would perish amid the sects, and 
the moral world, now so much shaken, 
would be completely overthrown. But 
this unity could not be preserved un- 
less the Pope is fully independent... . 
Nor could it be preserved if in that 
territory which the centuries have as- 
signed ana the nations of the earth 


want ofl 
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have confirmed to him another sove- 
reign, prince, or people ruled.” In 
1865, when the Franco-Italian 
treaty was under discussion in the 
French Chambers, M. Thiers an- 
swered those who claimed that the 
Pope would be free and indepen- 
dent even after the loss of his tem- 
poralities. His argument was that 
unity would be destroyed and each 
country would have its own reli- 
gious chief. 

The Gazzetta Piemontese, a tho- 
roughly ministerial paper, in its 
number of December 1, 1867, 
used these words: “ France has 
never admitted that Rome should 
become, in fact, the capital of Italy. 
The reduction of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff to the grade of subject, the re- 
nunciation of a certain territorial 
immunity of his see or the trans- 


fer of that see elsewhere, are 


propositions which as yet are op- 


posed to the judgment of all the 
powers, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic.” 

A so-called liberal paper of 
Paris, ZL’ Avenir National, speaking 
of the proposed restoration of Pius 
IX. to his throne after the forcible 
occupation of Rome by Victor Em- 
anuel, said that France, to be con- 
sistent, must either interfere in 
favor of the Pope or—abolish the 
Catholic religion; for on the Pope’s 
absolute freedom as a _ temporal 
ruier depended his liberty of com- 
munication with Catholics outside 
of Italy. 

Leopold Galeotti, an Italian revo- 
lutionist, in his work, Zhe Sove- 
reignty and Temporal Government of 
the Popes (pp. 120 et seq.), says : 


** The temporal sovereignty guarantees 
to the Papacy independence in precise- 
ly the same manner that her revenues as- 
sure liberty to the church ; because this 
sovereignty removes the supreme spiritual 
power from the usurpations of civil au- 
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thority ; because it withdraws the arbi- 
tratory office of the popes from the sinis- 
ter influence of political dissensions ; 
and, lastly, because it removes from the 
papal decrees the suspicion of offend- 
ing the reciprocal dignity of the Chris- 
tian nations. If the Pope remained at 
Avignon he would have become a bene- 
ficiary of France, and no one outside of 
France would have recognized him; a 
Pope subject to Charles V. could never 
have acted as arbditer for Francis I.; a 
Pope subject to. Napoleon would have 
been a dignitary of the French Empire; a 
Pope subject to Austria would neither be 
recognized on the Vistula nor the Seine. 
Do not tell me that treaties and conven- 
tions can guarantee the independence of 
the popes. Treaties may declare that the 
Pope is theoretically independent of all 
civil governments ; diplomatic conven- 
tions might withdraw the sacred person 
of the pontiff and his court from every 
appearance of subjection; but neither 
treaties nor conventions can change the 
force of facts, nor much less lessen the 
force of public opinion, before which 
both treaties and conventions are impo- 
tent. The suspicion of hidden influence 
and underhand inspiration would for 
ever destroy respect, reverence, and con- 
fidence; and suspicion, whether coming 
from the. throne or the square, is the 
most desolating demon of society.” 


With one other name we close 
our list of authorities. Dr. Déllin- 
ger, the head of the new Protestant 
Church of Germany, on the 11th 
of September, 1861, at a meeting 
of the German Catholic Association, 
formulated his ideas on the tem- 
poral power as follows : 


‘‘ist. When the Pope defends his 
temporal dominions against the attacks 
of foreign malice and foreign cupidity, 
he defends a most just cause. 2d. The 
cause of the Pope is the cause of all 
legitimate monarchs ; the cause of pub- 
lic law, of peace and order in Europe. 
3d. Furthermore, the church has abso- 
lute need of a supreme and independent 
head. The Pope neither can nor ought 
to be the subject of any monarch or 
foreign government. He should be— 
the well-being and unity of the church 
demand it—soveréign. This sovereignty 
neither can nor ought to: be in name 
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only ; it must have a reality, a solid foun- 
dation ; he must have, then, a territory 
with sovereign rights, and if he be de- 
spoiled of this, his restoration becomes 
the common affair of Christianity.” 


It is scarcely necessary to give a 
more extended list of authorities 
in support of the claim that the 
opinion which Mr. Monti endea- 
vors to combat is not a new theory. 
The action of Pius VII. toward 
the great Napoleon should have 
been enough. Has Mr. Monti 
ever heard that our late pontiff, 
Pius IX., in 1860 and often after, de- 
clared that the temporal power was 
given to the popes by a special de- 
sign of Providence, in order to se- 
cure their complete freedom of 
action; and that the bishops of the 
world, assembled in Rome in 1860, 
expressed the identical conviction, 
and presented to the Holy See an 
address containing a magnificent 
defence of the temporal power of 
tne Roman Pontiff? It is known 
that solemn excommunication is 
declared against all persons who 
have brought about the invasion 
of the States of the Church. The 
fact that the name of no promi- 
nent Italian was officially mention- 
ed as having incurred this penalty 
does not afford much comfort or 
satisfaction. The only novelty in 
this entire matter is that a writer 
should be found who honestly be- 
lieves that the conviction of Ca- 
tholics with regard to the temporal 
power of the popes is of modern 
growth. Mr. Monti is, no doubt, 
perfectly sincere in his own belief; 
but, as has been shown, some of 
Mr. Monti’s political friends very 
materially differ from him on this 
point. 

Mr. Monti’s next claim is this: 
Granting the legality of the Pope’s 
title on the ground of long posses- 
sion, yet, after all, this right is a mere 
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human one, and not divine. The 
theory which obtains to-day in the 
world is that governments derive 
their right to govern from the con- 
sent of the governed. This theory 
is applicable here. But the Ro- 
mans have demanded a change of 
government. This demand was 
evinced in the Plébiscite. Mr. 
Monti then devotes his attention 
to the events in Italy during the 
pontificate of Pius IX., and in this 
connection he speaks of the “ for- 
eign mercenaries ” who were called 
in, and that these “ foreign fana- 
tics murdered Italians under the 
plea of defending the head of the 
church.” He asserts that the Law 
of the Guarantees assures the pon- 
tiff complete liberty of action; and, 
in fact, that the Pope’s condition is 
infinitely improved under the mild 
sway of the Piedmontese Humbert. 

As to the right of the Pope being 
merely a human one, my right to 
my purse is purely a human one, 
and yet the infraction of that right 
implies a transgression of a divine 
law. If some stranger stole, for 
example, a hand-organ, the fact 
would constitute a theft; and if the 
perpetrator was assisted in the 
transaction by some of his friends 
of musical proclivities, the moral 
aspect of the case is not in the 
slightest degree altered. On the 
same principle, if the seizure of the 
Pope’s dominions was effected by 
ten, twenty, or twenty thousand 
men, the participators were none 
the less thieves and spoilers, and 
their number in no degree frees 
them from amenability to God’s 
law punishing theft. 

In the fifth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles we read of a man 
and his wife selling a piece of 
ground and retaining a portion of 
the price. They sold it in order 
to give the proceeds to the first 
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Pope, St. Peter. It was a conces- 
sion—a transfer of dominion to the 
pontiff. The man and his wife co- 
veted a portion of the Pope’s do- 
minion; so Ananias came, with a 
lie in his mouth, to St. Peter. What 
a dreary solitude would seize the 
Piedmontese ministerial apartments 
and parliamentary chambers if the 
like effect followed a like crime to- 
day! Ananias fell dead at St. Pe- 
ter’s feet. His wife, Saphira, came 
later. She, too, was concerned in 
this annexation of papal dominion. 
The same fate befell her. Now, ac- 
cording to the Subalpine theory, as 
illustrated in the article on “ Italy 
and the Pope,” this was all wrong. 
These people gave their money 
and they yearned for its recovery. 
It was a human right involved, and 
they might have thought that the 
Pope could more readily attend to 
his spiritual duties if he was free 
from the cares of temporal matters. 
We have here also a kind of for- 
eign interference when Almighty 
God upheld the cause of the Vicar 
of lfis Divine Son. 

As to the famous Plébiscite, or 
vote whereby in October, 1870, the 
Romans expressed their ardent de- 
sire for annexation to the constitu- 
tional kingdom of Victor Ema- 
nuel, it might be said that even the 
people have no divine or human 
right to do what they please; but 
we prefer to examine this so-called 
popular justification for the “ right 
of Italy to her capital.” It does 
not seem to matter that Rome was 
never the capital of Italy, and that 
Italy itself is merely a geographical 
expression which is temporarily ve- 
rified. Before entering on our ex- 
amination let us ask Mr. Monti 
what he supposes would be the ac- 
tion of the present Subalpine rulers 
in Rome if a.revolution were to 
break out to-morrow in Italy ? 
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Would not the ministers be bound 
to inquire if a majority of the Ital- 
ians desired such a change as the 
revolution aimed at? Then, if the 
majority, by a plébiscite or other 
means, pronounced for a republic, 
would not the ministers at once 
resign, and would not Humbert of 
Savoy announce himself a candi- 
date for the presidency? These 
questions seem to require an affir- 
mative answer, granting Mr. Mon- 
ti’s premises; but such a logical 
consequence would scarcely be al- 
lowed by the Subalpine party. On 
the contrary, shooting and hanging 
would rapidly and effectually dis- 
pose of the patriots; and Humbert 
of Savoy would, with as easy a con- 
science as he must possess to-day, 
sign his name “ King of Italy, by 
the grace of God and the will of the 
people.” : 

Eighteen years ago there was a 
flood-tideofenthusiasm at Nice,when 
her people groaned for annexation 
to France—at least, we were told so; 
and the returns seemed to justify 
the report, for only eleven men were 
found faithful to Italy, whilst seven 
thousand stretched their arms to- 
wards France. It must be added, 
for history’s sake, that these eleven 
seem in time to have converted the 
seven thousand to their way of 
thinking, just as the forty-seven of 
the Roman Plébiscite appear to 
have brought to their way of think- 
ing a majority of the forty-odd 
thousand who voted for annexa- 
tion. 

The number of qualified voters 
in Rome on the day the Plébiscite 
was taken was 64,800. Now, 40,- 
785 votes are claimed as having 
been cast for annexation. An ex- 
amination of this vote reveals the 
following facts: tst. There came 
into Rome with the army a very 
large contingent of camp-followers 
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(to whom, or to a similar class, we 
are accustomed in this country to 
apply the name “ dummer’”’), who 
were utilized on the day of voting 
as Roman citizens. Having beenin 
Rome from its occupation until af- 
ter the Plébiscite, the writer knows 
of what he speaks. 2d. Any per- 
son in Italy who had -been born 
in Romé could vote, and gov- 
ernment employés in Florence 
and elsewhere who came under 
this category were furnished free 
passes to Rome, in order that they 
might vote. 3d. No challenge was 
made either as to age or resi- 
dence, and it is notorious that 
many of the first class enumerated 
above were not of competent age. 


4th. Some Germans stated after the . 


election that they voted repeatedly 
and at different wards. They con- 
sidered the election a fraud, and 
acted accordingly. 

Now, with the opportunities for 
fraud presented, with the known 
frauds perpetrated, it seems to re- 
quire too much of one’s credulity 
when he is asked to concede the 
legality and honesty of the Plébis- 
cite. We add a last reason for dis- 
trust, which is this: The Subal- 
pine government has never been 
deterred from gaining a point by 
scruples about honesty or right. 
It has time and again violated sol- 
emn treaties; bribed officials of a 
friendly power to rebel; and used 
every species of deceit and dissim- 
ulation. It has practically adopted 
the motto, “ The end justifies the 
means.” Fear has been its only 
rein, cupidity its constant spur. 

The following facts afford some 
proof of the real feelings of the Ro- 
mans towards the Pope in his tem- 
poral capacity. One of the first 
elections held in Rome after its 
forcible seizure by the Subalpine 
party developed the fact that the 
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citizens were faithful to the Holy 
See; for, a participation in the 
election being considered as an ac- 
knowledgment of the de facto gov- 
ernment, out of 7,864 registered 
voters, only 1,984 voted. On the 
14th of February, after the occupa- 
tion of Rome, an address was sent by 
the Roman nobility to the various 
Catholic societies throughout Italy, 
which had protested against the oc- 
cupationof Rome. ‘This document 
was signed by the first families of 
the Roman state, and it declared 
that the people were faithful to the 
Pope, assigning, as reasons for fidel- 
ity, conscience, gratitude, and love of 
country. Seemingly, none of these 
reasons was properly appreciated 
by the Subalpine party, for the ad- 
dress was almost universally ridi- 
culed. When Humbert of Savoy 
and his wife, the Princess Marghe- 
rita, arrived in Rome (January 23, 
1871), more than one hundred and 
fifty of the nebility of Rome pre- 
sented a protest to the Holy Father, 
in which they declared their un- 
shaken loyalty to his person. On 
July 24 of thesame year an address 
was read to Pius I1X., which, in its 
entirety, was never published inthe 
papers on account of the stringent 
press law in Italy. This document 
openly denounced the iniquitous 
action of the Subalpine government, 
and at the same time announced 
the fidelity of the signers to their 
legitimate sovereign. The signers 
were all men over twenty-one years 
of age whoactually resided in Rome. 
They numbered 27,161. So that 
an experience of nine months of 
Subalpine rule enabled the forty- 
seven Romans who professed them- 
selves loyal to Pius IX. on the day 
of the Plébiscite to convert to their 
way of thinking 27,114 of their fel- 
low-citizens! To animpartial mind, 
an address of sympathy and loyalty 
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coming from citizens actually un- 
der a foreign domination, and in 
times when fine and imprisonment 
were the lot of all who dared open- 
ly to express dissent or dissatisfac- 
tion, is far more likely to be a true 
expression of popular sentiment 
than a plébiscite where every op- 
portunity for fraud was permitted 
and every inducement to deceit 
held out. We have in our own 
country discovered means whereby 
the result of an election may ex- 
press a totally different condition 
from that wished and desired and 
voted for by the majority of our 
citizens; but Returning Boards 
sink into insignificance beside the 
far simpler but far more efficacious 
managers of the plébiscites of the 
Subalpine heroes in Italy. 

The next claim of Mr. Monti 
which requires attention is that 
wherein he insists that Pius IX. at 
first fostered and encouraged the 
movement which resulted eventu- 
ally in the unification of Italy, as 
it is called. Mr. Monti sketches 
briefly and rapidly the troublous 
times in Italy before and during 
the reign of Pius IX.; how the am- 
nesty of Pius 1X. was received 
with enthusiasm; how revolutions 
broke out which were staved off or 
defeated by the duplicity of the 
grand dukes; how finally Pius 
IX. faltered, and, forsaking the pol- 
icy already commenced, fled secret- 
ly toGaeta; how gradually Piedmont 
became the centre and sole expo- 
nent of Italian unity ; and how the 
people yearned for hermotherly care, 
until finally the prayers and vows 
of an enslaved people found an an- 
swer and a recognition. He then 
turns his attention to the conquest 
of Rome, which crowned the work 
and made of Italy a united coun- 
try. 

Pius IX. ascended the pontifical 
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throne on June 16, 1846. With- 
in a month of his election he 
proclaimed an amnesty in favor of 
all political offenders. He declar- 
ed that he believed that those who 
accepted his clemency would re- 
spect his rights and their own honor. 
This action was hailed with joy 
throughout all Italy, and festivi- 
ties were organized in the Roman 
States apparently for the purpose of 
celebrating the clemency of Pius 
IX. Pius IX., seeing the great 
expense which the people would 
necessarily be under if this system 
of rejoicing was kept up, declared 
that he was satisfied with the known 
loyalty of his people, and would not 
wish that they should be put to this 
expense. 

The new Pope encouraged pub- 
lic works, and took a lively personal 
interest in everything which seemed. 
likely to promote the well-being of 
his subjects; and one of his first 
cares was to elaborate a system of 
government whereby the people 
would be brought into closer rela- 
tions with the government. About 
the middle of July, 1847, the 
Austrians, on a pretext of protect- 
ing the Holy Father, occupied Fer- 
rara. This action provoked a pro- 
test from the pontifical authorities, 
and became the signal for meetings 
and demonstrations throughout 
Italy. The entire peninsula was 
honeycombed with secret revolution- 
ary societies, progenitors of the In- 
ternational and kindred communis- 
tical societies of to-day. Among 
these were: La Giovane Jialia ; La 
Setta Punica; Amici del Popolo ; 
Comitato Franco-Italiano ; Propa- 
ganda rivolusionario di Parigi ; Gio- 
vane Europa ; Vedovella ; Ingenui ; 
Federati ; Trentunisti ; Stermina- 
tort ; Legione Italiana, etc., etc. 
The design of these societies was 
the overthrow of the existing 
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governments, the destruction of 
the church, and a distribution of 
lands. Mazzini, with his Carbonari, 
directed the movements of all these 
and utilized their forces. Canta- 
lupo disclosed many of the secrets 
of the society of which he wasa 
member, and in his revelations he 
expressly declares that the assassi- 
nation of traitorous members was 
the rule of the order. Joseph 
Montanelli, one of the Carbonari, 
published in the Revue de Paris an 
account of the action of the societies. 
These articles were afterwards col- 
lected and published in Turin un- 
der the title, Zhe Ztalian National 
Party : its Vicissitudes and its Hopes ; 
Turin, 1856. The societies resolv- 
ed to select Rome as their field of 
action, and to avail themselves of 
the reforms and amnesty granted 
by Pius IX. in order to overthrow 
his government. The people were 
found to be too sincerely Catholic to 
indulge in insurrection or revolt, 
hence the alternative presented— 
either to corrupt the faith of the 
populace or to pretend to a parti- 
cipation in their religious belief. 
The second plan was adopted, and 
Gioberti was chosen as the apostle 
of the new evangel—Gioberti, of 
whom Montanelli writes: “The 
adventurous pilgrim of liberty set 
out to plant the tricolor on the 
dome of St. Peter’s.” Mazzini di- 
rected that celebrations should be 
continually undertaken for the os- 
tensible purpose of testifying the 
gratitude of the populace at the 
policy of Pius IX., but with the 
real design of using these popular 
assemblages as means of corrupting 
as far as possible the masses, and 
inciting them to clamor for further 
and more radical changes and re- 
forms. The Carbonari instructed 
their members to applaud openly 
the action of the Pope; to mingle 
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freely with the people and pretend 
to be their champions; and to use 
every means in their power to 
create disturbance and embarrass- 
ment for the government. 

With 1848 came_ revolutions 
throughout Europe. Meanwhile 
the Roman Parliament was to as- 
semble. The candidates of the 
Carbonari, being loud-mouthed in 
their professions of loyalty and 
gratitude to the Pope, were pro- 
posed and elected. An uprising 
took place at Palermo. The Aus- 
trians were driven out of Milan, 
and Venice declared herself free. 
A scheme—originating, it is said, in 
the fertile brain of Gioberti—was 
proposed, whereby the different 
Italian governments should unite 
under the presidency of Pius IX. 
All Italy was in a ferment, and dur- 
ing the excitement the Civic Guard 
of the Pontifical States crossed the 
frontier. The commanding gen- 
eral, Durando, issued under date of 
April 5, 1848, from Bologna, an in- 
flammatory address, in which he 
announced the blessing and sanc- 
tion of Pius IX. for the war against 
Austria. Pius IX., who could not 
control the action of these men, 
who were mostly all Piedmont- 
ese refugees and members of some 
of the secret political societies, 
promptly repudiated this docu- 
ment; and on the 29th of the same 
month he pronounced probably the 
sublimest sentiment of his memora- 
ble pontificate. In this allocution 
the Pope declared that he was the 
Father of all Christians, and that 
nothing should ever induce him to 
shed Christian blood wantonly. 
Every political inducement was 
held out; the advantages accruing 
to himself as a temporal ruler were 
shown ; but Pius IX. was firm. He 
had done everything he could do 
to secure the’peace and prosperity 
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of his people, but his conscience 
would not permit him to declare 
war against Austria. Pius IX. has 
never received the meed of praise 
which this act of firmness made his 
due. He had everything to gain 
by yielding to the clamor, and he 
no doubt foresaw the consequences 
of his refusal. 

The secret societies now threw 
off the useless mask. Mr. Monti 
claims that they were deceived by 
Pius IX., who retreated when he 
had led them on to the critical 
point; but a better witness than 
Mr. Monti, Joseph Ferrari, writes : 
“These two years Pius IX. was al- 
ways the man of the conclave, the 
Pope who fought the revolution 
with his reforms, in order to se- 
cure the tranquillity of his States.” 
The real charge should be that 
the revolutionists appeared more 
thoroughly papal (in a_ political 
sense) than the Pope himself until 
the time came when disguises were 
no longer needed. 

Charles Albert invaded Lom- 
bardy, and Daniel Manin proclaim- 
ed the republic in Venice. The 
sequel is known. Charles Albert 
was defeated, and he abdicated, 
being succeeded by his son, Vic- 
tor Emanuel. The revolutions 
having been put down by force, 
the Carbonari once more turned 
towards Rome, and with their ad- 
vent commences the first chapter 
of the so-called Roman Republic, 
when Mazzini, Saffi, Armellini, 
Cernuschi, Cattabeni, and compan- 
1ons ruled the destinies of the 
Eternal City. As Mr. Monti ac- 
cuses Pius IX. of co-operating at 
first with these men, whom after- 
wards he forsook, it may be well 
to give a brief account of their 
schemes and actions. 

Carlo Rusconi, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs under the republic, in his 
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work, Za Republica Romana del 1849 
(vol. i. p. 40), says: “The Pope’s 
encyclical [he refers to the papal 
allocution in which Pius IX. de- 
clined to declare war against Aus- 
tria] destroyed a power which 
seemed firmly established. Rome 
was enraged and rushed to arms. 
The gates were closed and Castel 
Angelo seized by the people; a 
guard was placed over the cardi- 
nals; the destroying angel seemed 
hovering over the Eternal City, 
and the prelates trembled at the 
popular storm.” Rusconi’s poetry, 
reduced to prosaic truth, means 
that the Carbonari now discovered 
themselves foiled and gave up their 
hypocritical line of action. 

Pius IX. was ready and willing 
to concede all reasonable reforms, 
but “reform” was merely a pre- 
text. The Pope called to the po- 
sition of minister Pellegrino Rossi, 
who, entering fully into the ideas of 
his sovereign, sought to carry to 
completion the will of Pius IX. 
The Carbonari, finding in Rossi a 
man who would carry out the 
Pope’s policy firmly and thus defeat 
their aims, sentenced him to death. 
“ Counsels, anonymous letters, se- 
cret threats could not convince 
him,” as Rusconi writes, “that if 
he continued on hewas lost.” His 
assassination and the horrible man- 
ner of it need no mention here. 
Montanari entered the Chambers 
and announced the murder, but 
the announcement did not cause 
a ripple of excitement on the sur- 
face of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings. Mr. Monti cites this as the 
sole case of political assassination 
under the Italian revolution. 
There might be found persons who 
could be persuaded that morality 
is a virtue of general observance 
among the Turks, or that the 
Subalpine government has obtained 
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an enviable notoriety for the ob- 
servance of treaties and solemn 
promises; but no one would envy 
them the possession of such child- 
like innocence. Yet even these 
would question Mr. Monti’s sin- 
cerity if they heard his claim that 
the Italian revolutionary party was 
pure and clean in the matter of 
political murders. Mr. Monti fin- 
ishes this statement with one cal- 
culated to produce an impression 
equally as correct, for he says: 
“ Others accused the ultra clericals 
{of the murder] because he was a 
liberal and a layman.” The truth 
is that the murderers made no se- 
cret of their crime. The French 
minister in Rome, in a despatch 
dated November 16, writes: 


‘*The murderer was not arrested, nor 
was any attempt even made to seize 
him. Some gendarmes and National 
Guards who were on the spot did not 
interfere. It was with difficulty that the 
minister’s servant could find any one to 
help him in carrying the body of his 
master into a neighboring room. In the 
evening the murderers and their adhe- 
rents, to the number of several hundred, 
with flags at their head, fraternized with 
the soldiers at the barracks, and none of 
the magistrates came forward to act.” 


Later they marched through the 
streets until they came before the 
house where their victim lay dead, 
and these heroes insulted his dead 
body and outraged the feelings of 
his agonized relatives by shouts of 
“Long live the hand that pon- 
iarded Rossi !” 

The poniard is the fitting em- 
blem of the Italian revolutionary 
party. In 1857 Daniel Manin de- 
clared that it was time to discard 
the dagger. Mazzini, in his work, 
Italia e Popolo, says he would not 
condemn the man who stabbed the 
traitor, and he adds significantly : 
“ The majority think with me.” An- 
tony Gallenga was sent in August, 
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1833, by the members of Young 
Italy, to murder Charles Albert. 
Mazzini furnished him with a 
thousand francs, a passport, and a 
poniard. In 1858 Mazzini pub- 
lished in London a letter to Count 
Cavour, in which, whilst noticing 
that many of Cavour’s supporters 
were formerly his (Mazzini’s) com- 
panions, he concludes: “ Zhe use of 
the avenging poniard was sanction- 
ed by the oaths and the solemn deci- 
sions of the Carbonari.” Ageslao 
Melano (a Mazzinian) made an at- 
tempt on the life of King Ferdi- 
nand II., and his praises were sung 
everywhere; odes were composed 
in his honor, and a medal com- 
memorating his action was coined 
in Geneva and distributed in Italy. 
So much for some of the doings 
and sentiments of the revolution- 
ary party in the matter of political 
murders. 

The Carbonari were now jubi- 
lant. They proposed—we quote 
the French minister—a programme 
to the Pope including a declaration 
of war against Austria. The Pope 
could not and would not grant 
this, and they demanded admission 
to the Quirinal. Galletti, a man 
pardoned by Pius IX., and who had 
sworn fidelity unto death to his 
sovereign, was the bearer of fresh 
proposals, which met the same fate. 
The rabble attempted to force an 
entrance to the Quirinal, and shots 
were fired. The fire was returned 
again and again. One of the 
Pope’s officials was shot dead whilst 
standing at a window. The belfry 
of a neighboring church was as- 
cended, and from this place shots 
were fired at the doors and win- 
dows of the palace. The Pope 
was informed that if he did not 
yield the palace doors would be 
forced down and every one found 
inside would be murdered, “ save 
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and except his Holiness.” Thus 
threatened and imprisoned, the 
Pope decided to leave Rome. And 
of this determination Mr. Monti 
makes the unwarranted and reck- 
less statement: “ Unable to stem 
the current of the revolution of 
which he had at one time been the 
leader, the Pope privately abandon- 
ed Rome, took refuge at Gaeta 
with the King of Naples and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and threw 
himself entirely into the arms of 
the despots and foreign enemies of 
Italy... 2” 

Pius 1X. from Gaeta appealed 
to the Catholic nations for redress. 
Apparently Mr. Monti thinks it a 
national disgrace that foreigners 
should be called in to oust the 
“ patriots’; he seems to consider 
that the expulsion from Rome of 
the Carbonari was a victory of de- 
spotic force over a gallant but 
totally inadequate band of heroes. 
We willingly admit that the men 
who at that time had _posses- 
sion of Rome were Italian patriots 
of the generally-approved order, 
and that their action must meet the 
approval of all supporters of the 
present Subalpine rule; but we 
must add that an Italian patriot 
bears no resemblance to an Ameri- 
can patriot, for in this country 
the test of patriotism is not loud- 
mouthed professions of loyalty, but 
rather unselfish devotion to our 
country’s cause. Let us recall 
some of the glorious actions of the 
heroes and patriots against whom 
Pius IX. appealed to “ foreign des- 
pots and enemies.” 

On February 9, 1849, the Carbo- 
nari decreed the downfall of the 
temporal power. The second arti- 
cle of this historic document guar- 
anteed the Pope complete freedom 
in the exercise of his spiritual pre- 
rogatives; the third section de- 
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clared the republic the government 
of the Roman States; and the last 
proclaimed that the republic de- 
sired and would maintain friendly 
relations with the other Italian 
powers. This decree was signed 
by the political acrobat, Galletti. 
History repeats itself. Twenty- 
two years later a second decree 
guaranteed the spiritual freedom 
of the Roman Pontiff. The decree 
of February 9, 1849, was counter- 
signed by only five heroes and pa- 
triots, whilst that of May 13, 1871, 
seemed to require the endorsement 
of twice that number. The names 
of the immortal five of ’49 should 
not be allowed to drop into obliv- 
ion; they were: president, G. Gal- 
letti; secretaries, Giovanni Pennac- 
chi, Ariodante Fabrietti, Antonio 
Zambianchi, Quirico Filopanti Ba- 
rilli. The ten of 1871 are yet in 
the land of the living, we believe ; 
we do not recall now whether or 
not capital punishment has been 
abolished throughout Italy. On 
February 21 a decree was issued 
confiscating church property in 
Rome. The next day the public 
treasury was enriched by theft. 
February 24 the bells were stolen 
from the churches, in order that 
they might be utilized for making 
cannon. March 12 the brothers 
and sisters were expelled the 
hospitals, and in their place im- 
moral women were assigned; so 
that the sick and dying were com- 
pelled to listen to the most outra- 
geous conversations and witness 
actions which a pure pen cannot 
write. April 9 the chapter of St. 
Peter’s was fined for refusing to 
participate in a sacrilegious cele- 
bration of Easter by a profligate 
ecclesiastic. During thege days 
three countrymen were found in 
the streets, and, a cry having risen 
that they were Jesuits, they were 
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literally torn to pieces on the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo. Houses 
were entered and goods stolen and 
worse crimes committed. Farini, 
from whom most of these facts are 
taken, says that in Ancona mur- 
ders were committed in broad day 
and no man dared interfere. Zam- 
bianchi was placed with a detach- 
ment of troops on the Neapolitan 
frontier, and, having seized and 
sent to Rome some priests and 
others, he found to his amazement 
that they were not killed at once. 
He declared with an oath that he 
would henceforth act as constable, 
judge, andexecutioner. Strange to 
say, he kept his oath. His first 
victim was the Dominican, Father 
Sghirla. He afterwards rented a 
House in Trastevere, and turned it 
into a prison for religious, whom 
he tried, condemned, and murder- 
ed. Farini (vol. iv. p. 149) reports 
that he had heard that fourteen 
dead bodies were found in the gar- 
den attached to the residence. 
Murder, theft, and licentiousness 
had full and unrebuked sway un- 
der the hero and patriot Mazzini, 
whom even M. de Lesseps has 
called the modern Nero. Yet these 
are the idols of the Subalpine par- 
ty, and for their expulsion by the 
French regrets are expressed by 
Mr. Monti. Catholic Europe at 
that time called murder, murder; 
and Catholic Europe soon interfer- 
ed, for it recognized that the Pope’s 
freedom as a temporal ruler had 
too intimate a connection with his 
liberty of action as head of the 
church. General Oudinot, in com- 
mand of the French army, advanc- 
ed on Rome, and, after overcoming 
the stubborn resistance of the 
heroes and patriots, on April 36 
Rome “saw her patriots quietly 
stealing off to the more congenial 
soil of the Subalpine kingdom. 
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When Pius IX. was betrayed and 
robbed by his avaricious neighbors, 
brave men from every Catholic 
land, knowing that these attempts 
against his temporal sovereignty 
were but covert attacks on his spir- 
itual prerogatives, rushed to Rome 
to defend their father. These were 
Mr. Monti’s “ foreign mercenaries.” 
In that list of “foreign mercena- 
ries” were found some of the no- 
blest names of France; and the 
soil of the Roman States drank in 
the purest and best blood of faith- 
ful Ireland and persecuting Eng- 
land. In the French Assembly, on 
December 4, 1867, M. Thiers an- 
swered the charge launched against 
them of being mercenaries: “These 
men were not mercenaries. He 
who acts from conviction is no mer- 
cenary.” The States of the Church, 
in a certain sense, belonged to each 
and every Catholic, as their reten- 
tion by the head of the church was 
inseparable from his complete free- 
dom of action; hence Catholics, 
who do not recognize a territorially- 
limited church, but one whose limits 
are coexistent with thosé of the 
world, defended their own rights 
when they helped to maintain those 
of the Pope. A peculiar comment 
on this and another of Mr. Monti’s 
theories is afforded in the Official 
Acts of the Italian Parliament, No. 
143, Pp. 558: 


“ Alli-Maccarani. For a long time it 
was said that Rome was necessary to 
satisfy the yearnings of Italy. We were 
told that we must go to Rome by moral 
means. It was said, besides, that we 
must have Rome, not merely to satisfy 
the national aspirations but to free a 
people oppressed by tyranny. But this 
people never stirred until Porta Pia was 
broken down by our army, so that we 
did not see the effect of this tyranny. 

“ Carini (interrupting). But the Ro- 
mans? 

“ Alli-Maccarani. 
honorable deputy. 


I will answer the 
I know well that 
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the Romans had twelve thousand men 
in their territory; but of these twelve 
thousand only five thousand were for- 
eigners, so that the Romans, with the 
native troops, could easily free them- 
selves.” 


We are not in the habit of ap- 
plying the name “ foreign mercena- 
ries” to that gallant nation beyond 
the sea whose aid we so passionate- 
ly invoked in the dark days of our 
Revolution when our freedom was 
the stake; nor, in our cosmopoli- 
tan country, do we even apply the 
term to gentlemen who, coming 
from abroad to our shores, accept 
lucrative positions in the military 
or civil service of our government. 

With the advent of the patriots 
to Piedmont a new plan of action 
was mapped out by Mazzini. But 
the arch-conspirator met there his 
master in a man whose name and 
career are notorious—Count Ca- 
vour. He was a man who could 
utter the most sublime apostrophe 
to duty and honor whilst his daily 
acts were a denial of every princi- 
ple of right ; a minister determined 
on securing the supremacy of his 
sovereign, he hesitated not a mo- 
, Ment to sacrifice everything an 
honorable man holds dear. His 
was an utterly inexplicable charac- 
ter on every hypothesis but one. 
In no other country could he have 
retained political ascendency. 

In order to follow Mr. Monti 
we must here speak briefly on the 
means employed by Piedmont in 
the complete “ unification of Italy.” 
These means are defended and sup- 
ported by Mr. Monti. 

Lombardy was obtained after the 
war in which France aided Victor 
Emanuel. Italy afterwards re- 
paid this debt of gratitude by 
breaking her plighted word to 
France, and using France’s misfor- 
tune as a favorable opportunity to 
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invade a territory which she had 
solemnly pledged herself to respect. 
In Mr. Monti’s narrative the people 
of ‘Tuscany, Parma, and Modena 
rose against their rulers, and, expel- 
ling them, implored annexation to 
Piedmont. Count Cavour to his 
intimates made no secret of his 
policy. “If diplomacy be power- 
less,” he writes to Rattazzi, “we 
should have recourse to means out- 
side the law.” Cavour utilized the 
fiery zeal of the heroes until their 
zeal led them beyond the bounds 
of discretion, and then he prompt- 
ly repudiated them. He led them 
on with fair words, and when they 
had prepared the path and forced 
an issue he coolly stepped in and 
reaped the spoils. 

He sent men and money into the 
other Italian countries, and paid 
for the demonstrations which his. 
own friends organized. The pa- 
triotic exhibitions of ‘devotion to 
Piedmont were marketable pro-- 
ducts. This peculiar policy did 
not die with him, for the writer 
well recalls how the authorities in 
Rome paid for the enthusiasm with 
which Victor Emanuel was wel- 
comed. The popular demonstra- 
tions in Italy are, as a general rule, 
evidences rather of a large fund for 
contingent expenses than proofs of 
the will of the people. 

The Piedmontese ambassador at 
Florence gave his palace as head- 
quarters to the men who were se- 
cretly plotting against the govern- 
ment to which he was accred- 
ited. The English ambassador 
charged the Piedmontese represen- 
tative at Parma with the same du- 
plicity. “Help the revolution,” 
wrote Cavour to his friend Persano, 
“but help it in such a way that it 
may appear in the eyes of Europe 
to have been a spontaneous work.” 

When the grand duke was com- 
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pelled to leave Florence the Pied- 
montese agents organized a govern- 
ment, and tlie result was that the 
people were said to sigh for annexa- 
tion to Piedmont, and Victor Em- 
anuel was proclaimed dictator. 
The same farce was enacted in Bo- 
logna when the Austrian troops 
withdrew; but Victor Emanuel or 
Cavour became somewhat alarmed 
at the premature discovery of the 
plan, and the Piedmontese king de- 
clined the proffered office, but sent 
D’Azeglio to organize a government 
in the territory of a friendly sove- 
reign. In Perugia the same game 
was attempted, but the plot was 
discovered and the insurrection 
nipped in the bud by the troops of 
the Pope; and this assertion of the 
supremacy of law over riot and ex- 
cess is called by some the “ massacre 
of Perugia.” Piedmont then, under 
a pretence of complete liberty of 
action, withdrew her so-called pro- 
tectorate, and, money having been 
spent freely, plébiscites declared the 
will of the people for annexation. 
The congress of powers to set- 
tle Italian affairs delayed until 
Cavour, assured of non-interven- 
tion, and assisted by the patriots 
Garibaldi, Farini, Pepoli, etc., 
gained for his master by dishonest 
means a large increase of territory 
and subjects. The seizure of Um- 
bria and the Marches was even 
more infamous. The story of the 
seizure may be epitomized by 
Count Cavour, who, in a despatch 
under date of August 30, 1860, di- 
rects that an insurrection be got 
up as a pretext for the interference 
of the Piedmontese troops. Cial- 
dini was directed to seize Ancona 
whether the insurrection was sup- 
pressed by the pontifical authori- 
ties or not, and Admiral Persano 
was ordered to co-operate. Now, 
let it be remembered that the 


Subalpine government had no quar- 
rel with the Pope; that it had sol- 
emnly pledged itself to France not 
to attack the Pope’s dominions, and 
through France had informed the 
government of Pius IX. that there 
was no cause to fear unfriendly ac- 
tion, as Piedmont had solemnly as- 
sured the French ministry that the 
Papal States would be respected ; 
and during the whole time these as- 
surances and guarantees were being 
made by Cavour he was busily en- 
gaged in fomenting an_ insurrec- 
tion and arranging plans for a 
forcible possession of papal terri- 
tory. Cavour’s plan succeeded ad- 
mirably, for the Pope’s government 
was entirely unprepared, and the 
Pope would not believe such du- 
plicity possible. The gallant La 
Moriciére defended Ancona; but 
what availed a handful against an 
army ? Ancona was forced to ca- 
pitulate, and the Subalpine party 
revenged themselves for a stubborn 
resistance by a twelve hours’ furious 
cannonade after the surrender (see 
letter of an eye-witness, Count De 
Quatrebarbes, Angers, October 8, 
1860). 

The annexation of Naples was 
accomplished in much the same 
way. Persano and Villamarina, 
the latter the Piedmontese ambas- 
sador, were instructed to play the 
same game. Villamarina took ad- 
vantage of the peculiar freedom 
allowed foreign ministers to con- 
spire against the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment. On August 30 Cavour 
wrote to Persano to hasten the 
rising before the arrival of Gari- 
baldi. Secrecy was urged with re- 
ference to the arms and ammuni- 
tion which Cavour was sending to 
Villamarina. Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi were enlisted as auxiliaries, 
and, hoping for another lease of 
power like that enjoyed by them 
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during the Roman republic, they 
entered heartily into the scheme. 
Persano wrote back to Cavour that 
Garibaldi and he understood each 
other perfectly, but, if from any 
cause a premature disclosure took 
place, he would take all the blame 
and exonerate Cavour from any 
knowledge of the transaction. The 
result is known. Garibaldi and 
his brigands (we use this term ad- 
visedly, for it was stated in the 
Italian Parliament that brigandage 
almost entirely ceased throughout 
Italy during Garibaldi’s expedi- 
tions) invaded the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, and Cavour professed him- 
self indignant. He even went so 
far as to request permission to 
march troops through the Pontifi- 
cal States, in order to suppress the 
revolution! Victor Emanuel af- 
terwards declared solemnly that he 
had been unaware of Garibaldi’s 
expedition. Admiral Persano was 
publicly ordered to put down the 
revolution which he had got up, 
and—in a few days Victor Ema- 
nuel and Garibaldi rode through 
the streets of Naples side by side. 

How Rome was taken is so re- 
cent as scarce to need recital, yet 
a few official extracts will place the 
deceit and perjury of the principal 
actors clearly before the reader’s 
mind. In the Subalpine Senate on 
January 23, 1870, Senator Linati 
used these words : 


“The day will come when France will 
demand an account from us of our work. 
In 1861 we entered into a treaty with 
France, wherein we pledged ourselves 
not to take Rome and to leave the capi- 
tal at Florence. That convention was a 
free one, not made under compulsion. 
We could have been freed from our ob- 
ligations in 1867, but instead we con- 
firmed the treaty ; furthermore, last Au- 
gust (1869) we assured the French gov- 
ernment that we on our part would ob- 
Serve the treaty. But instead we went 
to Rome, and now we wish to transfer 
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the capital there. We have thus broken 
our solemn treaties, and have been 
found wanting in principle in our deal- 
ings with a friendly nation in her hour 
of peril.” 


When the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs advised the government 
of Victor Emanuel of the with- 
drawal of the French troops from 
the Roman States, he added that 
France relied on Italy’s observance 
of the treaty, by which she was 
pledged to respect the Papal States. 
Visconti Venosta replied in these 
words: “The government of the 
king, on its part, will exactly abide 
by the obligations imposed by the 
treaty of 1864.” 

As might have been expected, 
this declaration of the ministry 
provoked protests from the radical 
element in Parliament, and to these 
attacks the minister replied : 

“This obligation, gentlemen, even 
though not imposed by the treaty, would 
yet be required by the common law of 
nations and the reciprocal relations of 
the states. The French government and 
people, and in fact all Europe, would 
have been persuaded that we were tak- 
ing advantage of the difficulties of 
France, and that by an underhand and 
most ungenerous design we desired to 
seize the moment when material force no 
longer restrained us to abandon our libe- 
ral policy as having been a policy of 
hypocrisy.” 

Visconti Venosta told the exact 
truth when he asserted that an in- 
fraction of the treaty would be 
base, dishonest, and ungrateful. 
Yet in a month he and his com- 
panions consummated this base, 
dishonest, and ungrateful action 
by entering Rome through a breach 
made in the walls by the Piedmon- 
tese guns. 

Mr. Monti is doubtless a believer 
in an overruling Providence, and 
he must believe that divine jus- 
tice overtakes nations as well as 
individuals for crimes committed. 
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If it be true that at times God 
sends wicked rulers as a punish- 
ment on his people, then truly for 
more than a score of years has the 
Italian peninsula been terribly 
scourged ; for in the reigns of Vic- 
tor Emanuel and Humbert of Sa- 
voy the bitterest enemy of Italy 
must find reason to rejoice. 

Mr. Monti devotes the last por- 
tion of his article to a defence of 
the statement that the Pope enjoys 
ample liberty in the present con- 
dition of affairs. He declares that 
the Law of the Guarantees provides 
sufficiently for the purpose for 
which it was drawn up, and he ad- 
vises the Sovereign Pontiff to trust 
to the fidelity and honor of the 
Italians, who are all Catholics, and 
who respect his position. 

It is somewhat strange that the 
party now in the ascendency in the 
Subalpine government is the one 
which, under other circumstances, 
declared the Pope’s freedom en- 
dangered when Austria, France, or 
Naples had political ascendency ; 
but it seems that under Subalpine 
domination the bare mention of 
subjection is intolerable, for, should 
any unlucky writer to-day insinu- 
ate that the Pope is restrained by 
Humbert of Savoy, he will soon 
experience one of the beneficent 
effects of the press law: his paper 
would be suppressed and himself 
fined or imprisoned. To impartial 
outsiders the argument was either 
good then or not; if good then, it 
is true to-day. ‘There is, of course, 
a difference in the situation to-day, 
for now the Subalpine party are in 
possession of a territory which 
they solemnly pledged they would 
not touch; whilst France, Austria, 
and Naples only interfered as friend- 
ly powers defending the Pope 
against the Subalpine party and 
their assistant, Garibaldi. 
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Before discussing the question 
of the freedom possessed by the 
Pope under the Law of the Guaran- 
tees, it may not be amiss to see 
what the Law of the Guarantees is. 
An example will best illustrate the 
law and its effects. A man breaks 
into my house, and, having superior 
physical strength, reinforced by a 
supply of weapons, he compels me 
to give up all my money and valua- 
bles. The thief then coolly informs 
me that he proposes to occupy my 
house indefinitely, and he assigns 
as a reason that his children are 
clamoring for my property, because 
it will afford them the possession of 
the entire square. I am, however, 
informed that I may continue to 
occupy the cellar, and that he will 
provide me with three meals a day. 
Aghast at the coolness of the pro- 
posal, I manage to say: “ But the 
house is mine; you are a thief and 
plunderer.” The thief says I am 
unreasonable, that I cannot desire 
more than he guarantees me, 
and that I will be better enabled 
to prosecute any charitable work 
by being freed from the cares ne- 
cessary to the management of my 
estate. I rush to send a messen- 
ger to the nearest police station for 
an officer, when I am deterred from 
acting, and furthermore taunted 
with calling in “foreign mercena- 
ries” to dispossess my friend and 
benefactor ! 

The law pretends to assure the 
Pontiff liberty, and assigns him a 
regular annual sum (not a penny of 
which has he ever touched) and the 
two palaces in Rome, the Vatican 
and Lateran. It declares that the 
Pope is free to perform all his spir- 
itual duties. The person who is 
best able to form an opinion on the 
liberty assured by this law is cer- 
tainly the Pope himself. His word 
is final with all who look on him as 
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their spiritual father, and should 
be conclusive evidence to all fair- 
minded men, for he gives the result 
of personal experience of the work- 
ing of the law. As soon as the law 
was promulgated Pius IX. condemn- 
ed it as being utterly inadequate ; 
“for,” said Pius IX.,“ no privileges, 
honors, or immunities which the 
Subalpine government may con- 
cede can in any way secure the free 
and expeditious exercise of that 
power divinely committed to us.” 
After an experience of freedom un- 
der Subalpine law the Holy Father 
declared : 


“Now, indeed, the world must be tho- 
roughly enlightened as to the value of 
these pretended guarantees which, to de- 
lude the simplicity of the incautious, a 
show was made of giving to the head of 
the church to ensure his dignity and in- 
dependence—guarantees which have no 
other foundation than the caprice and 
ill-will of the Government which applies, 
interprets, and carries them into effect 
according to its desire and its particular 
interests. No, the Roman Pontiff nei- 
ther is nor ever will be free and indepen- 
dent under the dominion of a foreign 
prince. In Rome he must either be a 
sovereign or a prisoner. .. .” 


Pius IX. to his dying day never 
ceased to affirm that the Law of the 
Guarantees did not assure him lib- 
erty, and that he was not free in 
the exercise of his spiritual preroga- 
tives. In connection with a pro- 
test against the law it was stated 
by the Pope that his officials had 
been subjected to search on leay- 
ing the Vatican. The papers 
which published the encyclical 
letter of the Pope from which we 
have made extracts were sequestrat- 
ed. Now, that the Pope may ex- 
ercise his duties with perfect free- 
dom it is absolutely requisite that 
he should enjoy complete liberty 
of communication with all his chil- 
dren; yet this official document, 
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addressed to all the ecclesiastical 
authorities throughout the world, 
was suppressed by the Subalpine 
ministry. What confidence can be 
placed ina government which, af- 
ter the occupation of Rome, was 
publicly charged by the radical 
papers with tampering with the 
mails ? 

The Pope, in the exercise of his 
spiritual duties, consults from time 
to time ecclesiastics who are versed 
in the matter to be treated of. 
Hence it follows that their immu- 
nity is bound up with his, and at- 
tacks on their persons or liberty 
are assaults on the pontifical pre- 
rogatives. But the law whereby 
the religious orders were suppress- 
ed has had the practical effect of 
driving away from Rome some of 
these counsellors; and the daily 
outrages to which those who re- 
mained in Rome were subjected by 
the friends and supporters of Vic- 
tor Emanuel have rendered their 
stay in the city of questionable 
prudence. An experience of three 
years of Subalpine rule in Rome en- 
ables us to state that scarce a day 
passed when the papers did not re- 
cord some wanton outrage heaped 
on peaceful ecclesiastics in the 
streets of the city. The most pop- 
ular phrases in the mouths of the 
rabble were: Death to the Pope, 
Death to the Jesuits, Death to the 
priests!’ The so-called Law of the 
Guarantees is a law passed by the 
Subalpine Parliament; and even 
conceding that this law could at- 
tain the purpose, is it not evident 
that another parliament could alter, 
amend, or repeal it? And are we 
Catholics to be satisfied with that 
independence of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff which has no other foundation 
than the uncertain one of a vote 
in the Subalpine Chambers? Let 
us suppose that a war broke out 
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between France and Italy. France 
has an ambassador accredited to 
Leo XIII., and a minister at 
the court of Humbert of Savoy. 
Leo XIII. has no quarrel with 
France, and could not be expected 
to enter into the lists with Italy 
against France; but he would be 
placed in an apparently hostile po- 
sition, as the French ambassador at 
the Vatican would doubtless have 
to leave Rome, and thus the Pope 
would be deprived of all means of 
communicating with French Cath- 
olics. 

The Subalpine government has a 
rather peculiar idea of what consti- 
tutes true freedom. 

On June 26, 1860, when a pro- 
ject for a loan of one hundred and 
fifty millions was under discussion 
in Parliament, Minghetti said that 
although Italy’s debt seemed enor- 
mous, yet she had vast resources, 
and among these he enumerated 
church property at Rome. This 
was one of the great patriotic mo- 
tives which induced the heroes and 
patriots to seize Rome. The Sub- 
alpines copied the decree of the Ro- 
man Republic declaring the tem- 
poral power of the Pope for ever at 
an end, and later on they imitated 
the Carbonari in a wholesale seiz- 
ure of church property in Rome. 
Just as soon as order was partially 
restored after the excesses and bru- 
tality of September 20, they com- 
menced a search for quarters. 
Strange to say, in every instance a 
convent or a monastery was imper- 
atively needed. True, private pal- 
aces abounded which, with far less 
expense, could be utilized; but the 
sisters and monks were turned out 
and their homes taken to satisfy an 
imperative exigency of public ser- 
vice. 

It is true there was a freedom 
which the Subalpine rulers brought 
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to Rome, and a freedom to which 
the Romans were strangers—the 
freedom of insult and sacrilege; 
the freedom of license and theft—a 
freedom whereby every one was at 
liberty to strike a blow at the Pope, 
and no man free to defend him. 

Yet Mr. Monti says the Pope 
has no just right to complain of a 
want of freedom. He says, and 
with his usual accuracy, that the 
religious rites can be observed 
with the pomp of yore, when he 
knows, or should know, that such is 
not the case. He claims that the 
statute assures ample liberty; yet 
the writer recalls how four years 
since, on the anniversary of the 
statute, a body of American ladies 
and gentlemen were forced to spend 
an entire day in Civita Vecchia in 
order to escape the insults which 
we were assured would be heaped 
on us (for our loyalty to Pius IX. 
was known) if we entered the 
Eternal City. 

The Pope is free, says Mr. Monti, 
and he knew they broke into his 
palace, the Quirinal, despite his 
protest, and expelled the ecclesias- 
tics occupying a portion of it. Yes; 
he is free—the free target for in- 
sult and abuse; but let a word be 
said of his hypocritical persecutors, 
and there is neither freedom nor 
mercy. The Pope is free, when 
the Subalpine Parliament can pass 
laws whereby the rights of the 
church are trampled under foot 
and the protests of the Pope are 
sequestrated as containing matter 
offensive to the “sacred person of 
the king ” or subversive of the ex- 
isting order. With the forcible 
seizure of the offices of his coun- 
sellors, with the sequestration of 
his letters to the Catholic world, 
with the daily attacks on the reli- 
gion of which he is the chief, there 
are yet found persons bold enough 
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to assert his freedom, and others 
credulous enough to believe the 
statement, 

Mr. Monti declares that the peo- 
ple have settled this vexed “ Ro- 
man question,” and that they are 
sincerely Catholic and would do 
nothing to interfere with or limit 
the liberty of the Holy See. The 
Italian people, it is true, have from 
time to time given expression to 
their feelings in regard to the occu- 
pation of Rome; once they ex- 
pressed them by abstaining from 
voting; again by numerous pro- 
tests against the occupation of the 
Eternal City, one of which bore 
555.475 signatures. No more atro- 
cious slander on the fair fame of 
Italians was ever uttered than the 
charge that they sympathize with, 
approve of, or are fairly represent- 
ed by their present Subalpine mas- 
ters. 

Mr. Monti seems to consider the 
fact that the first article of the 
statute recognizes the Cathoiic 
Church as the religion of the state 
as an unanswerable proof of the 
freedom guaranteed by the Subal- 
pine party. It is true that Charles 
Albert insisted on the retention of 
this article, but it is no less true 
that under Charles Albert’s son and 
grandson it is a dead-letter. In 
recognizing Catholicity as ¢he reli- 
gion of the state, the state does not 
assume any right or power of alter- 
ation or amendment of the doc- 
trines of the church. Now, the su- 
premacy of the Pope is a doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, and his 
amenability to no earthly tribunal 
in the discharge of his office is a 
necessary consequence. The Pope 
is supreme in his sphere, and no 
Catholic, under peril of salvation, 
can dictate to him the manner in 
which he shall perform his duties. 
This power of the Pope is_not 
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the creation of the church, nor is 
it accidental, but essential. ‘These 
truths are recognized by all Catho- 
lics as an integral part of the Ca- 
tholic doctrine. Hence the sta- 
tute law of Italy, in acknowledg- 
ing the Catholic religion as the re- 
ligion of the state, recognizes these 
truths as binding. If, then, an ob- 
stacle to the exercise of this essen- 
tial power exists, it would seem the 
duty of the government, which 
guarantees to the,people the right 
to worship God, to remove such 
an obstacle. The Subalpine party are 
placed in this peculiar position: 
by their constitution they recog- 
nize the power of the Supreme 
Pontiff and his absolute indepen- 
dence as to the means of its ex- 
ercise; whilst in this so-called 
“Law of the Guarantees” they, 
with an assumption of superiority, 
concede certain privileges, limit 
the exercise of others, and presume 
to dictate the general limits in 
which the pontifical authority shall 
be exercised.. Now, these so-called 
concessions suppose an authority 
over the pontiff; for the legislator 
is manifestly the superior of the 
one legislated for. 

Among the cases of interference 
with pontifical authority are the 
so-called laws regarding marriage, 
the suppression of religious orders, 
and the appointment of bishops in 
Italy. Mr. Monti pronounces the 
temporal power a dead issue, but so 
men spoke before. Seventy years 
do not seem such a period as that 
their lapse should bring oblivion 
of events occurring then; and 
seventy years ago the Roman Pon- 
tiff was dragged violently from his 
Quirinal Palace and carried a cap- 
tive to France, whilst his captor 
saw the most powerful nations of 
Europe succumb to hisarms. Men 
said then that the world had seen 
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the end of the Papacy. Yet Pius 
VII. came back to Rome in triumph, 
and his persecutor was imprisoned 
at St. Helena. 


**Do not think me fanatical, or blind, 
or senseless, if I affirm,” says Cardinal 
Manning, “that the temporal power is 
not ended yet, but that the Roman 
question is only now once more begun. 
We have bad to repeat, even to weari- 
ness, that some five-and-forty popes be- 
fore now have either never set foot in 
Rome or have been driven out of it. 
Nine times they haye been driven out 
by Roman factions ; times without num- 
ber by invaders. Why not, then, a farty- 
sixth time? Pius VI., Pius VII. were 
prisoners ; why not Pius IX.? Pius IX. 
has been already once in exile ; why not 
a second time? Nine times the city of 
Rome has been held by usurpers ; why 
not a tenth? Seven times Rome has 
been besieged; why not an eighth? 
Twice it has nearly been destroyed, and 
once so utterly desolate that for forty 
days, we are told, nothing human breath- 
ed in it, and no cry was heard but of the 
foxes on the Aventine. Warfare, suffer- 
ing, wandering, weakness, with imper- 
ishable vitality and invincible power, is 
the lot and the history of the pontiffs ; 
and Rome shares their destiny. There 
has nothing happened now that has not 
happened, and that often, before; the 
end that has often been predicted has 
not come ; why should itnow? Men are 
always saying, ‘ Now, at last, is the end.’ 
But the end is not yet.” 


To Mr. Monti, doubtless, these 
words may be mirth-provoking, 
but he who laughs last laughs best. 
No man can foretell the day or the 
means of a settlement of the Ro- 
man question ; that rests with God, 
who can protect his Vicar, Since 
the forcible and temporary solu- 
tion of the question the two prin- 
cipal actors have passed away and 
have undergone the ordeal of the 
judgment of God. We cannot 
doubt but that the Roman question 
entered into that judgment. Their 
characters, then, are interesting 
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studies in this connection, as re- 
presenting policies as far asunder 
as the poles. The verdict of man- 
kind, if based on facts, must record 
of Victor Emanuel that his pri- 
vate life was notoriously corrupt ; 
that his public acts were an hourly 
denial of his private professions ; 
that he was responsible for out- 
rages heaped on that faith of which 
he declared himself the adherent, 
and upon the ministers of the reli- 
gion whose succors he tremblingly 
pleaded for in his need. And the 
verdict on Pius IX. records a 
blameless life’in private and a pub- 
lic career of unexampled length, il- 
lustrated by an undying devotion 
to principle and justice. 

Mr. Monti arrays himself with 
the enemies of Pius IX., for he 
knows there is no middle party. 
The writer has one regret: that 
he is not able to illustrate his 
theme by the examples of those 
who in ages past have sought to 
wrest the sovereignty of his states 
from the Pope. They were many, 
doubtless, but unfortunately wri- 
ters seem to have wearied of the 
oft-repeated story of discomfiture, 
and hence we know little else than 
their untimely end. 

It has been said that there are 
two cities in the world which the 
Providence of God has not left to 
the caprice of men—Jerusalem and 
Rome. The first-named shall 
never live again, for there the Lord 
of life was put to death; and Rome 
shall never die, for there the im- 
mortal Vicar of Christ sits enthron- 
ed. 

Mr. Monti cannot be ignorant of 
those famous lines which speak 


Dell’ alma Roma, e di suo impero 

La quale, e il quale, a voler dir lo vero, 
Fur stabiliti per lo loco santo 

U’ siede il successor del Maggiore Piero. 
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THE recent visit of Dean Stanley 
to our country recalls the memory 
of another dean, more famous his- 
torically, more vigor®us-minded, as 
a comparison of their respective 
works shows, and, strange as it 
sounds, a much stancher Church 
of England parson; we refer to 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, Dublin. Wecannot imagine 
two men more diverse in even 
external feature. Stanley, with 
his bland smile, his handsome face 
and hair, and his marked attention 
to the shape of his clerical surplice 
and bands, must be the delight of 
photographers, who would have re- 
garded the darkling brows and torn 
cassock of fierce old Swift with a 
disgust which nothing but his walk- 
ing-stick would have kept them 
from betraying. Swift looks out 
upon you from his pictures with 
those stern and pitiless eyes which 
made even Pope tremble and Queen 
Anne afraid to meet him, and his 
dark and melancholy genius and 
history are written upon every 
lineament. The fierce indignation 
(seva indignatio) which, as his epi- 
taph says, lacerated his heart would 
have lashed itself into fury against 
just such a parson as Stanley, if for 
no other reason than that our dap- 
per dean seems to cherish a _parti- 
cular affection for Dissenters and 
infidels, two classes detested by 
Swift as much as he was detested 
by them. 

But, as a study of their works in- 
dicates, no two deans of the Church 
of England differed more complete- 
ly in mental structure and in their 
attitude toward their church. A 
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prominent journal (whose name we 
conceal for the sake of the charity 
which hides ignorance) spoke of 
Dean Stanley as “ another Swift in 
intellect and another Sydney Smith 
in geniality.” We know nothing 
about Stanley’s conversational pow- 
ers, but it is safe to say that they do 
not rival Smith's; and in none of 
his books, even the lightest of them, 
have we been able to find the 
slightest suspicion of a joke, while 
Sydney could not keep from joking 
even in the pulpit. In fact, we 


suspect that Smith would have kept 
the table in a roar, describing the 
vain attempts of such parsons as 
Charles Kingsley and Stanley to - 
prove to their bewildered congrega- 


tions that religion is asublime emo- 
tion, a beautiful dream, a gushing 
forth of the spiritual in man, and 
not by any means so vulgar an in- 
stitution as what is known as a 
church. Smith would have proba- 
bly said that if such an idea could 
by any possibility be got into the 
heads of the people, they might be- 
gin to doubt the necessity of par- 
sons, and ¢/hen what would become 
of the tithes ? 

As regards Swift, the severest 
historical inquiry has failed to 
prove that hedid not, at least intel- 
lectually, assent to the truths of 
Christianity—for we cannot speak 
of faith in a dogmatic sense con- 
cerning any one outside the Catho- 
lic Church, particularly one who, 
like Swift, is not ignorant of her 
claims and proofs. But there is 
nothing in Swift’s writings or in 
the records of his life and conver- 
sation to show that he was an infi- 
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del. When Zhe Tale of a Tub ap- 
peared Archbishop Shairpe said 
that it was the production of an in- 
fidel, for the coarseness of the sa- 
tire against both Catholics and Dis- 
senters dismayed the Church of 
England itself; though Dr. John- 
son, whilst agreeing with the pro- 
priety of Shairpe’s remark, admits 
that Swift’s intention to uphold the 
tenets of Anglicanism must be clear 
to every reader. Now, Dean Stan- 
ley speaks slightingly or, what is the 
same thing in his case, pityingly 
not only of the English Establish- 
ment, but he speaks of Christianity 
itself in language which leaves no 
doubt of his disbelief in its doctri- 
nal value and authority. Swift’s ad- 
vocacy of the Christian religion is 
unequivocal, nay, forcible, argumen- 
tative, and, as presented by him 
against deism, convincing. Dean 
Stanley glories in his prominence 
as a powerful advocate of what is 
politely called “liberality of reli- 
gious thought,” which means sim- 
ply religious indifferentism. This 
mere parody on the word religion 
Swift would have called by its 
coarsest name. 

No one of the slightest positive- 
ness of religious faith can read 
Stanley’s History of the Jews with- 
out the impression that its author 
diverges widely from the generally- 
received Christian belief in God's 
miraculous dealings with the He- 
brews as the chosen people, in the 
authenticity of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and in their credibility as his- 
torical records. Colenso’s writings 
upon the Pentateuch are poor, 
commonplace essays, gathered to- 
gether from the least erudite of the 
German school of Biblical criticism, 
and they are of no interest to the 
hermeneutical scholar. Colenso 
does not thoroughly know the He- 
-brew language or literature, and he 
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lays mighty stress upon so puerile 
an objection as to how the animals 
could have had room in the ark—a 
problem which he attacks with vigor, 
and with which he no doubt feels 
able to grapple, for he has written 
several arithmetics, and even in- 
vented a new way of doing long-di- 
vision. But Dean Stanley, wiser in 
his generation than Colenso, leaves 
arithmetical questions alone, and 
applies to the Scriptural history of 
the Jews the methods of historical 
investigation that the great French 
and German, historians use with 
such effect in the study of secular 
history. The result is easily to be 
foreseen. Once place the histori- 
cal books of Scripture upon the 
level of Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, 
and Suetonius, and the miracles be- 
come myths, the prophecies impas- 
sioned speeches, and the Word of 
God a divine work in the sense in 
which the Sibylline Books were 
held sacred by the Romans, and 
the verse of Homer consulted as 
oracular. 

So infatuated is Stanley with 
this mythologization of the Scrip- 
tures that he will scarcely admit 
the actual historical facts therein 
recorded, though proved aliunde. 
He doubts the authority of Jose- 
phus in any statement that runs 
counter to the grand theory that 
the Bible is a book of sublime vis- 
ions, hopes, and yearnings, the pro- 
duct of a people which, like all 
the Semitic races, is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the religiousidea. The 
wars, the triumphs, and even the 
defeats of the Jews must be exam- 
ined narrowly, lest we should take 
the fervid imaginings of some He- 
brew “prophet” for historical 
facts. Thus does the “hope of 
Israel” vanish under Stanley's sci- 
entific touch. Dean Milman’s 
History of the Jews is better than 
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this, even if he did fall into the 
nonsense of predicting the down- 
fall of “ Popery ” from the book of 
Daniel : “ Yea, even to the year, and 
the day, and the hour, and the 
minute "—though, unfortunately for 
Milman’s predictive powers, the 
year passed by and the pope re- 
mained. 

Swift had common sense, and 
common sense to believe in Chris- 
tianity, though he, of course, saw 
the absurdity of the Protestant 
rule of faith in submitting the Bi- 
ble to the expounding of every 
man and every woman. He be- 
lieved in a church, in a ministry, 
in ecclesiastical authority, and in 
at least two sacraments. In his 
sermon on the Trinity he states 
the question of mysteries with all 
the clearness and ex&ctness of his 
thoughts and style. Stanley smiles 
at the idea of the Trinity, unless as 
a sweet symbol of the trinal power 
seen somewhere or by somebody in 
nature; and affectionately requests 
you to examine the word mystery, as 
used by Hesiod, before you form 
an idea about the mystery of the 
Incarnation. Is not everything a 
mystery, dear friends? Is not the 
petal of the rose a mystery to the 
stamen? Is not the solemn moun- 
tain a mystery? We might myste- 
riously ask : Isn’t Mr. Stanley him- 
self a mystery ? 

In his History the dean does 
not display very clear ideas about 
the point at issue among Hebrew 
scholars regarding the name of 
God—Jehova-Elohim, for which, 
to this day, in reading the Scrip- 
tures, the Hebrew substitutes Ado- 
nai. Jehova is the tetragrammaton 
—the unspeakable name of God. 
The question is merely etymologi- 
cal, and has nothing to do with the 
Hebrew belief in the divine Unity. 
The werd Elohim (Gen. i. 1), be- 
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ing in the plural, is supposed by 
the church to insinuate an idea of 
the Trinity, which most holy mys- 
tery was not clearly revealed by 
the Father until the coming of the 
Eternal Son; as St. John tells us, 
“The Son that is in the bosom of 
the Father, he has revealed him ”— 
z.¢c., the Father. It is, therefore, 
difficult to conjecture why Stanley 
should make a doctrinal question 
out of an etymological one, unless 
it be to question the true and 
proper divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, true God of true God. 

That Stanley does not believe in 
the necessity of baptism or the Eu- 
charist—two sacraments which the 
Church of England did not reject— 
is evident from his articles on the 
subject of the sacraments in the 
magazine, Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
during the past summer. Hespoke 


of the sacraments as being valuable 


rather as suggestions and reminis- 
cences of Christian faith than as 
any embodiments of grace or sanc- 
tification. He declares the doc- 
trine of the church regarding the 
power of the sacraments to give 
grace ex opere operato to be as ab- 
surd and barbarous as the Latinity 
of the theological phrase which ex- 
presses the faith of the church, and 
the faith of his own church, if he 
regards the Church of England as 
his own. He hopes that the beau- 
tiful but now meaningless forms of 
christening and taking the sacra- 
ment will yield to that higher and 
more spiritual frame of mind which 
no longer needs symbols, no longer 
leans upon the merely crude and 
cumbrous forms of religious expres- 
sion in which our rude forefathers 
found such delight. A squalling 
baby at the baptismal font is, no 
doubt, shocking to the esthetic 
sense of the fastidious dean, and 
the hands that grasp the sacra- 
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mental bread may be vulgarly red 
and rough; but baptism is a sacra- 
ment which nearly all England has 
received, and the Lord’s Supper, 
even with the Real Presence ab- 
sent, is a glimmer of light which 
not all the rationalizing of all the 
Stanleys can wholly darken or ex- 
tinguish. 

Let not the reader misunder- 
stand our purport in speaking of 
Dean Stanley with what may seem 
to be unnecessary harshness. We 
criticise him only as a theologian. 
We admire his patience in having 
politely put up with the brutal 
and vulgar rejection of his amiable 
request to administer the sacrament 
according to the Greek rite at the 
marriage of the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, at which he assisted, with 
becoming gravity, as chaplain to 
Prince Arthur, who, we are told, 
consoled the dean with the advice 
“not to mind those old Russian 
patriarchs.” In fact, to comfort 
the dean, the prince took the sac- 
rament after the Anglican rite; 
from which our now happy dean 
augured the union of the Greek 
and Anglican churches. He goes 
hence to England with the same 
joyous feeling that he has recon- 
ciled all our American religious 
squabbles. 

Dean Stanley is by birth, educa- 
tion, and natural refinement of 
feeling and character a_ gentle- 
man. He is a fair scholar, and, in 
particular, the master of an Eng- 
lish style of marked rhetorical 
beauty. His position as Dean of 
Westminster may have much to do 
with his universal religionism, 
which he unfortunately thinks is 
Christian charity. The Westmin- 
ster deanery is mainly a civil office. 
It is part of his duty to conduct 
the funeral services of any eminent 
deceased Englishman, no matter 
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of what belief or unbelief, that the 
authorities may see fit to inter in 
the venerable abbey. The dean 
has no right to object to such in- 
terment for religious reasons. Of 
course no man of strict, or what 
Stanley would call “ narrow,” eccle- 
siasticism would or could hold 
such a position. To take an illus- 
trative case. The late Charles 
Dickens left express directions in 
his will to have no religious ser- 
vices (or, as he phrased it, “no 
mummeries”) held at his grave. 
He told his children in the same 
document to dissociate themselves 
from any religious organization, 
and to content themselves with 
reading the New Testament “in 
the broadest spirit,” whatever that 
means. Dickens, however, was 
buried in the’ abbey. Dean Stan- 
ley conducted the services. And 
what do our readers think of 
Stanley’s sermon on this occasion ? 
He coolly compares the dead nov- 
elist to our Lord: Jesus Christ. 
From the text, which was the para- 
ble of Lazarus and Dives, to the 
conclusion this horrible blasphemy 
is kept up.* Christ, we are told, 
was a great story-teller; so was 
Dickens. Both instructed the peo- 
ple in parables. Both preached 
the same great gospel of humanity. 
3oth felt the same abounding love 
for the poor, etc. This latter 
statement is peculiarly ludicrous 
in view of Dickens’ notorious stin- 
giness. But who can smile when 
there is question of blasphemy ? 
It was an act of questionable pro- 
priety for any clergyman to have 
preached over Dickens, but, could 
so anomalous a cleric have been 
found, he certainly should not 
have jarred Christian feeling by 
comparing, nay, equalling, the de- 


* Vide appendix of R. Shelton Mackenzie’s Li/e 
of Charles Lickens, ** The Sermon.” 
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parted romancist to the ever-bless- 
ed Son of God. The parables of 
Christ have been the joy, the warn- 
ing, and the study of religious 
souls for nearly two thousand years. 
To compare the novels of Dickens 
—which, viewed even from a purely 
literary stand-point, are very far 
from faultless, and which our chii- 
dren now scarcely read—to com- 
pare any speech of human, and per- 
chance soiled, lips to the parables 
of Him who spake as never man 
spake, is a phase of advanced 
“liberality” before which even 
Voltaire shrank and Strauss re- 
coils.* The generality of our rea- 
ders can form a clearer conception 
of Dean Stanley’s peculiar theology 
from a popular specimen of his 
sermons than from a study of his 
more ambitious books, which they 
may not have the leisure or the 
opportunity of examining. He is 
the Dr. Easy of the immortal Come- 
dy of Convocation. Thesmiling doc- 
tor nods assent to every opinion, 
with a modest deprecation of hav- 
ing any opinion in particular him- 
self. 

There is in the English church 
an honest wish among many clergy- 
men to unite with the Catholic 
Church. But this union, they per- 
ceive, must be doctrinal. Stanley 
believes in a union of Christendom 
without any doctrinal basis. He 
believes in the poet’s saying about 
the goodness of heart which is to 
take the place of “graceless bi- 
got’s fight.” A writer in last 
November number of this maga- 
zine says that Dr. Pusey represents 
the true tendency to Catholic 
union among the Anglican divines, 
but Pusey is a thorough Anglican. 
Catch him, indeed, preaching such 
a doctrine as Dean Stanley’s! It 
sounds very benevolent to proclaim 


* The Old and the New Faith, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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that all Christendom is already 
united upon the broad sympathy 
which bridges over the chasm of 
decayed dogmas. It is very easy 
and very amiable to say to the 
world: “Cannot we clasp hands 
as men and brothers, and let our 
petty doctrines go, and bend be- 
fore the universal Fatherhood ?” 
And men listen, and the appeal at- 
tracts them, and they believe it is 
well so to do. But it is a mislead- 
ing call forall Christendom. There 
can be no religion to take the place 
of Christ’s one, true, and holy faith. 
There can be no “ wider thought ” to 
succeed the truth as it is in Christ. 
It is folly, it is sin, to suppose that 
any religion can equal, or supplant, 
or improve upon the church found- 
ed by Christ upon the Everlasting 
Rock. This is the mistake of lib- 
eral Protestants. Christianity can-. 
not “improve,” cannot give way to 
a “nobler world-creed.” It is the 
last revelation of God to man in 
the present order of creation, and 
it will endure, without rival or suc- 
cessor, till the last trump shail 
sound. 

We 


sincerely wish that Dean 
Stanley was not so very liberal, so 


very unbigoted. We even would 
desire that he was a little more 
like Dean Swift, though that ex- 
ceedingly coarse fellow is the last 
type of character that our dear 
Stanley would fancy. Effeminacy 
is spoiling the best men in the An- 
glican communion, and a rougher 
manhood and a sterner dealing 
with the moral evils of the day 
would benefit them. Swift was a 
man that troubled himself little 
about the niceties of theology, but 
he spoke out like a plain, blunt 
parson and dean against infidelity, 
atheism, and neglect of Christian 
duty. He despised Queen Anne 
because of her weak compliance 
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with every wish of her unworthy 
favorites. He fought for the peo- 
ple of Ireland at a time when they 
had not a single man to lift voice 
or pen in their behalf, and thus he 
gave a practical proof of that “ love 
of man, the crowning creed,” about 
which Dean Stanley preaches so elo- 
quently. He scorned “atheists 
and fools,” and told the people of 
England to beware of false phi- 
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losophers as they would of the 
devil. No more biting sarcasm on 
the vain and delusive speculations 
of dreamers after ideal perfection 
does there exist than the Voyage to 
Laputa. .He struck the right key 
when he appealed to the common 
sense of men, who are only per- 
plexed and misled by the fantasies 
of so poetic a mind as Dean Stan- 
ley undoubtedly possesses. 





TOM FFRENCH’S CHRISTMAS AT CURRAGHGLASS. 


AsoutT five miles from the pic- 
turesque little town of Oughterard, 
the Connemara side, stands a fine 
old house buried in the midst of a 
neglected pleasaunce, called Cur- 
raghglass—a noble mansion of the 
“severe classical,” as it pleased the 
architects who flourished in the 
days of Queen Anne to style the 
severe, haughty, demure, yet not 
altogether uncomfortable manorial 
residences erected during her reign. 
The house, at the date on which it 
is brought under the notice of the 
reader, bore a decayed, mildewed, 
and melancholy look, and were it 
not that the gravel sweep opposite 
the grand entrance was kept neatly 
raked—not so much as a solitary 
blade of grass or sprout of ground- 
sel putting in an appearance, while 
the rake-marks were fresh as the 
lines on a print of Hogarth’s—and 
that the two ponderous brass knock- 
ers shone as bright as burnished 
gold, one would be led to suppose 
that the place was as free from the 
imprint of a human foot as the 
island of Juan Fernandez, or the 
rose and very-much-thorn palace 


inhabited by the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. 

The window-shutters were clos- 
ed, the woodwork cracked and 
peeled and gnarled in the blaze of 
summer suns and the blast of win- 
ter winds that beat fiercely from 
the broad Atlantic, whose drowsy 
hum in June and whose mighty 
roar in December soothed or scared 
in turn the dwellers at Curragh- 
glass. Great myrtle-trees caress- 
ingly raised their ragged branches 
towards the upper windows, show- 
ing pérfume-laden blossoms Celi- 
ciously white against the warm red 
brick, while fuchsias straggled and 
sprawled at their sweet wild will, 
sadly ringing their blue and scarlet 
bells or twitting the bloom of the 
heliotrope for its “ hodden-gray.” 

The house was enclosed by gi- 
gantic elms, in which a colony of 
rooks cawed themselves hoarse 
from morning until night. A vast 
courtyard, now choked with weeds 
and grass, stood at the rear, sur- 
rounded by stables, and coach- 
houses, and barns, and dairies, and 
servants’ sleeping apartments. A 
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dimly-marked path in the rank ve- 
getation, leading to a carved foun- 
tain that still trickled crystal water 
from out a Gorgon’s head, the lips 
being velveted with deep-tinted 
lichen, denoted the existence of 
“ poor humanity,” since this lightly- 
trodden way might be traced to a 
set of stone steps, a mass of glorious 
mosses and ferns, and to an oaken 
door studded with immense iron 
nails, such as one meets in the ca- 
thedral portals in Spain. 
Curraghglass was the home of 
the Ffrenches, one of the most blue- 
blooded families on the Galway side 
of the Shannon. It was from 
Curraghglass that Tom Ffrench, 
“Fighting Ffrench,” rode, without 
drawing rein, to vote against the 
Union. It was in Curraghglass that 
Julia Ffrench, his wife, shot the 
Hessian officer who drew sword 
upon a hunted priest. It was at 
Curraghglass that Billy Ffrench, 
Tom’s son, compelled the process- 
server to eat his own writ. It was 
at Curraghglass that Erin-go-Bragh, 
the horse that beat everything the 
English garrison could turn out on 
the Curragh, was foaled. It was at 
Curraghglass that Stephen Ffrench 
horsewhipped Lord Mountchester, 
the lord lieutenant’s private se- 
cretary, for speaking disparagingly 
of an Irish lady then a guest at the 
house. In olden times Curragh- 
glass was a famous stronghold held 
grimly by the Ffrenches, its ruined 
keep and ivied tower telling a story 
of siege and assault, of sortie and 
foray, of defiance and chivalry, of 
feast and famine, of deen and revel- 
ry such as few stone walls could 
furnish modern history with. The 
Ffrenches had been a reckless race. 
Hospitable to a fault, and unmind- 
ful of the morrow, they lived the 
to-day, plunging into debt, mort- 
gaging their broad acres, dissipat- 
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ing their inheritances, till Tom 
Ffrench, the present owner, was 
too poor and too proud to inhabit 
the home of his ancestors. He 
lived abroad, no person knew where, 
nor did any person trouble his or 
her head about him. He had gone 
down, and the waters of oblivion 
had swept over his head—the old, 
old story, so old it is scarcely 
worth repeating. 

When the Six Hundred rode up 
the valley of Balaklava, and “exalted 
the reputation of the English heart 
at the expense of that of the English 
head,” there was among those who 
valiantly did the duty on which they 
were sent by incompetent com- 
manders a certain captain of hus- 
sars. He was a brilliant horse- 
man, handy at vaulting into the 
saddle, fast across country, and, 
unhappily for himself, reckless in 
every sense of the term. In that 
ride of death he had a charger 
shot under him, but, being quick 
and active, he caught one of the 
riderless horses and advanced to 
the guns. Badly hurt with sabre 
and lance, and being again un- 
horsed, he was taken prisoner; but, 
keenly alive to the chances of es- 
cape, he seized a moment when 
the mad confusion of galloping 
horses, empty saddles, and smoke- 
clouds rendered chance a possi- 
bility. Of the loose horses two 
or three came instinctively to- 
wards his English uniform, .and 
Captain Ffrench sprang upon the 
back of one of them like a flash. 
Taken by surprise, his Russian 
custodians had hardly time to start 
in pursuit before the shattered 
squadrons of England started for 
that awful ride back which was to 
empty so many saddles and to bring 
so many gallant troops face to face 
with death. One of that Six Hun- 
dred who never reached the Bri- 
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tish lines alive was Billy Ffrench. 
His body was recovered by his 
faithful servant, Barney Joyce, 
stripped of its gay and gaudy uni- 
form, while a bullet-hole in the 
back of his head told the story of 
how he went down to his death. 
When the news of the charge 
reached Curraghglass there was 
awful heart-throb and desolation. 
Then like a thunderbolt came the 
revelation of the true state of the 
hussar’s financial recklessness. 
Demands for money, like the can- 
non at Balaklava, in front, on the 
right, on the left, in the rear, came 
pouring in upon the still young 
and handsome widow. She made 
a frantic effort to redeem the honor 
of her dead hero by selling every- 
thing that could be sold until 
there was naught of the old pro- 
perty left for her only son, Tom, 
but the house and elm-trees at 
Curraghglass. She died, not of a 
broken but of a throbbing heart, 
throbbing with hope and fear for 
her idolized son; and when the 
lamp of his mother’s life had gone 
out for ever, Tom Ffrench quitted 
the old home, leaving it in charge 
of Barney Joyce, the brave cor- 
poral who had sought his master’s 
body in a rain of bullets, going no 
man knew whither. It was, indeed, 
by no sin of his own that this young 
man was an exile. His father had 
been one of the shining lights of the 
fashionable world, and had squan- 
dered his own and his wife’s for- 
tune in that wild dash which was 
part and parcel of the career of 
an Officer in a crack cavalry regi- 
ment prior to the days of the Cri- 
mea. “Billy” Ffrench had spent 
all his money and mortgaged every 
inch of Curraghglass that could be 
mortgaged but the house and wood; 
being happily fettered by entail, he 
was compelled to leave them in- 
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tact. Though his fortune was 
gone, he retained the extravagant 
habits which had made him seem 
reckless even among the wild set 
he had consorted with. Living 
in London as much as his regi- 
mental duties permitted, he had 
a house in Mayfair, where he ate 
strawberries in February and 
peaches in April. Curraghglass 
was full of guests during the hunt- 
ing and shooting season, and at 
Christmas the old walls rocked 
again in the hilarity begotten of 
an insane hospitality. Tom Ffrench 
would not let Curraghglass. He 
would stand anything but that— 
anything but strangers in the house 
in which he had been born. To 
traffic in the home of his ancestors ; 
to barter the domestic hearth of 
the Ffrenches for the money of 
some mere farvenu, some English 
upstart who would use it for a 
couple of months when the grouse 
were on the hills or the hounds 
hunting past the gates—never! 
Mr. Anthony Bodkin, the family 
solicitor, proposed some such ar- 
rangement, only to repent his te- 
merity. 

“ Anything like the look young 
Ffrench gave me I never beheld. 
It was as black as that ink, sir.” 
This in detailing the occurrence to 
Doctor Hagerty, of Clifden, over a 
humming tumbler of fofeen punch. 

Te Barney Joyce was Curragh- 
glass formally handed over by its 
youthful owner. 

“Joyce, I cannot bear to stop 
here. My mother gone, my friends 
—bah! What needy wretch has 
friends? This place is too full 
of memories, too full of regrets, 
for me. As long as I live Il 
keep it intact; if I die you'll 
hear of my death, Till then, Bar- 
ney, you will reside here. Allow 
no human being inside the walls. 
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I speak to you now as if I were 
my dead father and your captain, 
Corporal. No person shall pry 
or peep into the old home. 
Keep my room always ready for 
me. You will never know the 
moment I may return. Give the 
fruit to Sister Mary Agnes, of the 
Clares, who attended my darling 
mother with so much devotion. 
Let the convent take it all, and all 
the flowers. I have made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Sutcliffe, the man- 
ager of the Hibernian Bank at 
Clifden, so that he will pay you 
five pounds every month. You 
are provided for, my faithful 
friend,” wringing the hand of the 
Corporal, who stood erect as if on 
parade. “God bless you, Joyce! 
I go now, I do not know whither 
myself. You will not hear from 
me, but, please Heaven, you'll see 
me some day or other. Brace up, 
old hero! Remember Balaklava!” 

Ten years—oh ! the magic of ten 
long years—glided away in summer 
suns and wintry winds, and the 
heir of Curraghglass made no sign. 
“The Corporal,” as he was invari- 
ably styled in the village of Far- 
ranfore, held the fort, obeying the 
instructions given him with mili- 
tary inflexiblity. In vain did re- 
lations and friends of the absent 
heir apply for admission to Cur- 
raghglass; in vain did Mr. An- 
thony Bodkin, as legal adviser to 
the family, insist upon making a 
search for some papers of alleged 
importance; in vain did tourists 
offer yellow gold for a peep into 
the old house, for it was talked of 
at the sign of the “ Broiled Mack- 
erel” and at all the shebeens 
for miles around; in vain did 
“swell fishermen” from Ballina- 
hinch, once the property of Dick 
Martin, but now in the hands ofa 
London company, crave shelter 
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from storm or an abiding place 
adjacent to the salmon pool, not a 
thousand yards from the mansion. 
The Corporal turned a deaf ear to 
entreaty, gave scorn to bribe and 
contempt to subterfuge. He re- 
sided in a small apartment in the 
rear giving upon the grass-grown 
courtyard, and, being a bachelor, 
lived alone. Every morning he 
dusted “Master Tom’s” room, 
raked the gravel opposite the en- 
trance, and burnished up the brass 
knockers. Every day he march- 
ed, stiff and erect as though in the 
Portobello barracks, to the post- 
office in Farranfore to ask for let- 
ters that never came. 

“Any letters for Corporal 
Joyce ?” saluting Mrs. Fogarty, the 
postmistress, military fashion. 

“ None fo-day, Corporal,” was the 
invariable reply, with considerable 
emphasis on the “ to-day,” thereby 
gilding the to-morrow with hope. 

The Corporal would then march 
down the village street to the 
Ffrench Arms, a quaint little hos- 
tlery glowing in whitewash and 
golden thatch, and kept by the 
widow of a former butler at the 
big house. Belonging as this lady 
did to the Ffrenches by virtue of 
her marriage, with her the Cor- 
poral was accustomed to unbend 
a little, and even to discuss the 
future of Curraghglass. The good 
lady—who, it must be told, entertain- 
ed a sneaking regard for this sun- 
kissed, grizzly dragoon, Joyce—was 
about forty, and ever received him, 
metaphorically speaking, with open 
arms, placing the Galway Vindica- 
tor, just arrived by the long car; at 
his special disposal, and ever so little 
a “drop of the crayture ” to helphim 
on his homeward march. Mrs. 
Finn went so far as to open nego- 
tiations through Pat Mulvey, who 
drew the “ lobster car” to West- 
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port, to secure for the delectation 
of the Corporal a weekly copy of 
the Army and Navy Gazette. This 
delicate mission was triumphantly 
accomplished by Pat, who got in 
“Co.” with the servant of Captain 
Burke, of the Mayo Rifles, then 
quartered in Westport, and, to the 
Corporal’s intense satisfaction, this 
Koran of the “gentlemen of the 
army” became the absolute pro- 
perty of the faithful dragoon, who 
beguiled many of his lonely hours 
at Curraghglass in spelling out its 
manifold and, to him, absorbing 
contents. 

One dark and gloomy Novem- 
ber day, about ten years after the 
departure of Tom Ffrench “ for 
parts unknown,” Corporal Joyce 
strode into the snug little parlor 
of the Ffrench Arms. 

“Any letters to-day, Mister 
Joyce?” asked the glowing land- 
lady, buxom, fat, fair, and forty. 
She had put this query every day 
for the last six years. 

“ Not to-day, Mrs, Finn.” 

“Well, mebbe you'll get them to- 
morrow, Corporal.” 

“It’s not unlikely, ma’am.” 

“ God’s good.” 

The Corporal, drawing a wooden 
stool close to the fire, gallantly as- 
sisted Mrs. Finn in flinging a few 
sods of turf on the smouldering pile 
and in sweeping up the white out- 
lying ashes with the wing of a 
goose. 

“It’s a lonesome sort of day, 
Corporal,” observed the widow, ex- 
tracting the Galway Vindicator 
from a hidden recess behind the 
window-shutter. 

“Tt is, ma’am. It was this sort 
of a day on the tenth of December, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one.” 

“ That was the day—” 

“That Master Tom left for parts 
unknown,” interrupted the Corporal. 
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“T was dreaming about him last 
night, Corporal,” said Mrs. Finn, 
seating herself on a three-legged 
stool at the other side of the fire. 

“T was dreamin’ of his father.” 

“And the charge,” casting her 
eyes upwards at’a smoke-stained 
illustration of the Ride of Death, 
cut from the J/lustrated London 
News. 

“Yes, ma’am, and the charge,” 
slowly filling his short black pipe 
from a rabbit-skin tobacco-pouch 
made for him by the fair hands of 
his companion. 

“ He’s dead now—” 

“We rode into the valley of Bala- 
klava at four o’clock on Friday, the 
twenty-fourth of October, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four.” 

“ And this is the—” 

“Ninth of November, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. Fifty- 
four from seventy-one leaves seven- 
teen years. Seventeen years!” re- 
peated the Corporal meditatively. 
“I'd take me davy it was last week 
that the captain said to me, ‘ Joyce,’ 
says he, ‘we'll have to ride our 
level best. We're riding into fire. 
If I go down, tell them at Curragh- 
glass; if you go down, I'll do the 
same by you. He went down, 
Mrs. Finn, and I’m here.” 

“ A brave man went down, Cor- 
poral.” 

“A Ffrench went down, Mrs. 
Finn !” said Joyce proudly. 

“True for ye, Corporal ; there 
never was a white feather at Cur- 
raghglass.” 

At this moment a shock-headed 
retainer, thrusting half his body into 
the apartment, shouted, as though 
the landlady were on the top of the 
adjacent hill and he down in the 
lowermost depths of the valley : 

“ Missis Finn, ma’am! there’s a 
shay an’ pair comin’ along the road 
from Clifden.” 
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“Tt’s from Rathmor, Mickey.” 

“Sorra a taste, ma’am. The 
Rathmor shay is bet up sense the 
races at Leenane.” 

“Tt’s from Knocklong, then.” 

“The major tuk his yoke up to 
Dublin, an’ Paddy McCue along 
wid it, last Sathurda.” 

All doubts as to the ownership 
of the vehicle in question were very 
rapidly solved, as in the space of a 
few minutes it came to a stand- 
still opposite the Ffrench Arms. 

“Yer for to come out to the 
quollity, ma’am,” announced the 
shock-headed boy. 

“ Are they forriners ?” All stran- 
gers in Connemara come under this 
category. 

“No, ma’am; it’s ould Mrs. 
Ffrinch,av Tollthaghula, an’ abeau- 
tiful young leddy wid her. Murty 
Lalor is dhrivin’ as bould as a ram, 
and he knowin’ as much about a 
horse as I do av a steam-ingin.” 

Mrs. Finn, smoothing her apron, 
adjusting her cap at a little crack- 
ed mirror attached to the window- 
shutter, was hastily hurrying forth 
to encounter the occupants of the 
carriage when the young lady refer- 
red to by the “ boy ” entered the 
apartment. 

“ Mrs. Finn?” 

“Yes, miss,” bobbing a curtsy. 

This girl was young and fresh, 
with soft, dark eyes, a haughty 
mouth, a piguante nose, and wine- 
colored hair. She was of the mid- 
dle height, and her figure, despite 
a cumbrous sealskin jacket, show- 
ed “lissome and round.” Her eye- 
lashes and teeth caught the ob- 
server like a flash, the former sweep- 
ing down on her cheeks, the latter 
glittering like pearls dipped in 
dew. 

Casting a rapid glance round 
the apartment, her eyes fell upon 
Joyce, who had risen and was stand- 
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ing, stiff as a ramrod, at attention. 
A bright smile lighted up her face 
as, advancing to him, she said in a 
rich, musical, high-bred voice, with 
just the faintest soupgon of the 
brogue and a perfume of a foreign 
tongue: 

“You are Corporal Joyce?” 

“T am, miss.” 

“Shake hands, Corporal!” ex- 
tending a plump little hand. “I 
am a Ffrench.” 

The Corporal went through the 
ceremony as though he were engag- 
ed in handling nitro-glycerine. 

“T’ve heard oh! so much about 
you, Corporal, and I’m delighted 
to meet you. You don’t know me? 
I'll tell you who I am in two sec- 
onds. Sit down,” seating herself 
on the stool vacated by Mrs. Finn. 
“ Well, if you prefer to stand, a zo- 
tre aise. You know Tollthaghuia, 
don’t you ?” 

“T do, miss.” 

“You know Counsellor Ffrench, 
don’t you ?” 

“ Of Dublin, miss ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That comes the 
circuit ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“TI know him well, miss, and I 
hope he’s well.” 

“ He’s quite well, Corporal, 
thanks, and he is my father. I am 
down here on a visit to my uncle 
and aunt at Tollthaghula.” 

““T’ve heard tell it’s a fine place, 
miss.” . 

“You must come over and see it, 
see us, see me,” she gaily cried. 

“Tt’s too far, miss, and I’m on 
duty.” 

“TI thought you had left the 
army?” 

“On duty at Curraghglass, miss.” 

“Oh! yes, I’ve heard all about 
that and poor Mr. Tom’s disappear- 
ance. Tell me, Corporal,” earnest- 
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ly, and clasping her knees with her 
hands, “zs he alive, do you think ?” 

“ Alive, miss? Why, of course he 
is.” 

“Then you have heard from 
him ?” 

“Not a line.” 

“Yet you say he’s alive. 
I know you heard of him.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Then how can you say he’s 
alive, Corporal ?” 

“* Because, miss, if he was dead 
I’d have heard the Banshee,” with 
a solemn gravity that smote the 
girl like the toll of a deep bell. 

“Does the Banshee always cry 
on the death of a Ffrench?” she 
asked. 

“On the death of the heir or the 
chief of the family only, miss.” 

The simple dignity of this 
bronzed and faithful veteran fasci- 
nated the young and enthusiastic 
girl. 

Barbara Ffrench was eighteen 
and motherless. Educated at a 
convent school in Belgium up to 
the tips of her rosy fingers, her 
holidays had been passed in France, 
Germany, or Italy, since her father, 
with a laudable desire of killing 
two birds with one stone, invariably 
devoted the long vacation to travel ; 
consequently, when he deserted the 
Liffy for the Rhine, or the Four 
Courts for the Acropolis, he picked 
up his daughter by the way, depo- 
siting her at school on his return 
to Dublin- and his briefs. In this 
manner Miss Ffrench had seen a 
good deal for one so young, had 
profited by her opportunities, and 
when she made her début at the 
viceregal court the season prior to 
my introducing her to the reader 
she created something akin to a 
furore. 

Mrs. Finn had bustled out to the 
chaise, leaving Barbara Ffrench and 
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the Corporal facing one anothe 
over the turf-fire. 

“ Corporal,” suddenly cried the 
girl, “ I want ever so much to see 
Curraghglass.”” 

The Corporal eyed her askance. 

“There’s no hindrance, miss, in 
regard to the outside of the house,” 
was his guarded reply. 

“But I want to see the interior. 
Is it a fact that you have Mr. 
Ffrench’s room always ready for 
him ?” 

“ Always. 
mand.” 

“And that. you live there all 
alone?” 

“ All alone, miss.” 

“ And that you will let no person 
see the house ?” 

“ That was Azs order, miss.” 

“ But you'll let me ?” 

The Corporal shook his head. 

“Not me? Why, I’m his kins- 
woman.” 

“If you was his wife I couldn’t 
disobey orders,” said the Corporal. 

Miss Ffrench was only a woman, 
and when a woman resolves upon 
gratifying her curiosity, like love, 
she laughs at locksmiths. 

“Surely you are not in earnest, 
Corporal ?” 

“That was Ais order,” sticking 
doggedly by his text. 

“Mr. Ffrench meant curious, 
good-for-nothing people, who would 
merely go to Curraghglass to speak 
shabbily of it when they get out 
of ear-shot. He didn’t include his 
kinsfolk.”’ 

“He made no exception, miss. 
Here’s his own words: ‘If I die,’ 
sez he, ‘you'll hear of my death. 
Till then, Barney, you will reside 
here. Allow no human being in- 
side the walls. I speak to you now 
as if I were my dead father and 
your captain, Corporal.’ Them’s 
his own words, Miss Ffrench, and, 
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please God, they'll be respected till 
Barney Joyce is relieved of his 
guard.” 

Miss Ffrench was silent for a 
moment. 

“How far is Curraghglass from 
this, Corporal?” she at length 
asked. 

“Five miles and a little bit, 
miss, by the road. Across the bog 
it’s a little more nor four.” 

“ Are you going back now ?” 

“Not till I’ve finished the Gal- 
way Vindicator, miss.” 

“ How long will that take you ?” 

“ An hour and a half, miss.” 

“O my!” she exclaimed in a 
despairing sort of way, adding, 
“ Never mind,” and springing from 
the three-legged stool, which her 
skirts sent flying into the turf 
ashes, she swept out to where the 
landlady was engaged in gossiping 
with Mrs. Ffrench. 

“ Aunt, will you go on for your 
visit to Clondulane, and pick me up 
here on your return ?” 

Mrs. Ffreneh naturally inquired 
the cause of such a request. 

“T want to go over to Curragh- 
glass.” 

“You won’t get to see it, miss,” 
chimed in Mrs. Finn. 

“Hush! not a word!” half-whis- 
pered Barbara, placing her finger 
to her lips. “I mean to go over 
and try my luck.” 

“But Mister Joyce has the keys, 
and—” 

“I don’t require any keys. I 
merely want to see the place that I 
have been dreaming of since I was 
rocked to sleep in my cot. I want 
to peep in at the windows. and 
through the chinks of the doors. 
I want to see the stronghold of our 
clan, aunt. It’s a fancy, but oh! 
ever so strong; and I may as well 
tell you that I will not go to Clon- 
dulane, if IJ haveto sit here till youre- 
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turn.” And Miss Ffrench, suiting © 
the action to the word, crossed her 
arms and seated herself on a gra- 
nite boulder by the side of the 
road. 

Mrs. Ffrench elevated her eye- 
brows. She knew of the passion- 
ate longing in the girl’s breast to 
visit Curraghglass, and was loath to 
chill it by a refusal. 

“You could not go alone, Bar- 
bara, and I am bound to get over 
to Clondulane.” 

“The Corporal will escort me.” 

“The orderly of the late Cap- 
tain Ffrench ?” 

“Ves, auntie, a Bayard in mufti.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, 
3arbara, that you would go tramp- 
ing across the country with a dis- 
banded trooper, who may be any- 
thing for aught you know to the 
contrary ?” 

“T’ll go bail for Mister Joyce,” © 
cried Mrs. Finn hotly ; “ but, lest the 
young leddy wud be put out of 
seein’ the big house, my niece 
Biddy will go along wud _ her. 
She’s a slip of sixteen.” 

“Mrs. Finn, you are a darling,” 
cried Barbara, jumping to her feet. 
“ Corporal !” 

The Corporal started to the door, 
where he stood grim and erect as 
the skeleton of the Roman sentinel 
discovered at Pompei. 

“ Will you escort me to Curragh- 
glass, and leave the Galway Vindica- 
tor till this evening, Corporal ?” 

“To Curraghglass, miss?” And 
the Corporal looked perplexed. 
“The outside is—” 

*“Tt’s the outside I want to see,”’ 
interrupted the girl almost impa- 
tiently. 

“Anything you wish me to do 
inside Azs orders I’ll do; but it’s a 
long walk for the likes of you, and— 
and there's not much to see.” 

““Who’s going to walk it?” de- 
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* manded Mrs. Finn somewhat sharp- 
ly. “Here, Mickey, run an’ ketch 
the mare, an’ yoke her to me own 
car this minnit. Run, an’ don’t 
let the grass be growing up be- 
tween your toes.” 

Thus admonished, the shock- 
headed youth bounded over a high 
wall, bounded across a bog, bound- 
ed over another wall, bounded over 
huge granite boulders, and ulti- 
mately bounded on to the back of an 
unsuspecting steed that was peace- 
fully engaged in nibbling such stray 
patches of grass as dared peep up 
amongst the tangle of gorse and 
fern. The car was quickly brought 
out—a low-backed vehicle with a 
ponderous well, and wheels not free 
from the suspicion of hay-bound 
spokes. Biddy Finn, all smiles and 
blushes, face and hair shining from 
the recent application of soap, and 
attired in her “last Mass” gar- 
ments, sidled to the car. 

“Up wid ye, Biddy, up wid ye, 
miss! The mare won’t stand,” 
cried Mickey. 

The girl, with a merry laugh, 
jumped on to the car, Biddy 
springing beside her, the Corporal 
stiffly ascended at the other side, 
and with a wild whoop, as though 
in pursuit of a dog-fox, the “ gos- 
soon” violently applied a birch 
twig to the somewhat unwilling 
mare, and started in a zigzag 
course en route to Curraghglass. 

“Tell me all about poor Mister 
Tom, Corporal,” said Barbara 
Ffrench when they had proceeded 
a little way. “I want to hear 
everything.” 

As a matter of fact, the absent 
master of Curraghglass was Barba- 
ra’s hero of romance; she imagined 
him tall, dark, gloomy, with the 
melancholy aspect of Edgar of 
Ravenswood. He was her con- 
stant theme of conversation, even 
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in that far-away convent in Bel- 
gium, where she would talk about 
him for hours to her confidant, 
now imagining him returning 
to the old ancestral home laden 
with a lac of rupees—she would 
have it that Tom Ffrench went to 
India, like Clive and Hastings— 
every coin of which was to be ex- 
pended in repurchasing the family 
estates and in re-establishing the 
feudal splendor that reigned in the 
Ffrench stronghold in the olden 
time. Again she would picture 
him a broken-down man with dead 
ashes at his heart, the bitter cup of 
life drained to the dregs, dragging 
his worn-out frame to Curragh- 
glass—to die. Barbara was warm, 
imaginative, enthusiastic, with a 
passionate faith in all that appeal-— 
ed directly to her sympathies. 
She had a fresh, unworn heart, with 
its springs of emotion as yet un- 
sounded, as yet untouched, and to 
which a shadow bore all the sem- 
blance of a dream, a tear all the 
savor of a luxury. . Generous, im- 
pulsive, acting in the belief that 
God’s sunshine was for the good, 
and, with some awful exceptions, 
that every one was good, Barbara 
went upon her way, singing like a 
young bird, timid as a young bird, 
yet free as a young bird. She had 
beguiled her aunt into paying a 
visit of state to a family some 
twelve miles distant, solely for the 
purpose of getting a peep at Cur- 
raghglass even “in the far off.’”’ 
The accidental meeting with Cor- 
poral Joyce caused her to make a 
desperate attempt at a personal in- 
spectjon of her Castle of Romance, 
and her childish delight at having so 
far accomplished her object scarce- 
ly recognized bounds. 

The Corporal, nothing loath, lean- 
ed respectfully across the car, and 
during the remainder of the drive 
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narrated anecdotes of Tom F french, 
all more or less of a daring and 
adventurous character. Fording a 
mountain stream, he pointed out 
where the young master, then but 
a boy, had plunged in to save the 
life of a drowning lamb at the im- 
minent risk of his own. A turn of 
the road, and the Corporal stopped 
the car in order to show Miss 
Ffrench where their mutual hero— 
he was just as much of a hero to 
Joyce as to Barbara—had taken the 
“big lep” against an English offi- 
cer who was stopping at the house, 
and who had bragged at the din- 
ner-table about his own equestrian 
performances. Here “ Master 
Tom” had landed a ten-pound 
trout, there he had shot a dozen 
snipe at an almost impossible range 
and under the most perplexing 
conditions. Further on the Corpo- 
ral marked the exact spot where 
the heir of Curraghglass had stop- 
ped Major Bodkin’s runaway, sav- 
ing the major and his daughter 
from inevitable death. Every hun- 
dred yards, as the car neared: the 
wood, enabled the Corporal to 
sing the praises of his absent liege, 
and as the vehicle passed into the 
grass-grown drive Barbara found 
herself in possession of a very de- 
tailed and truthful sketch of the 
career of Tom Ffrench up to the 
period of his absenting himself for 
“foreign parts unknown.” 

“And so this is Curraghglass,” 
exclaimed the girl, clasping her 
hands as she gazed reverently at 
the splendid old house, its red 
bricks standing in glorious con- 
trast to the grim, dark wood and 
the cold gray sky. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ It’s a noble building.” 

“The finest in Connemara, 
miss.” 

“Fit for a prince.” 
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“The family is descended, miss, 
from the kings of Ireland,” said the 
Corporal proudly. 

“ And those rooks, what a caw- 
ing they keep up !” 

“They’re fine company, miss. 
What with them birds and Master 
Tom’s clock, no man need be 
a bit lonesome.” 

“And you won’t let me see the 
interior ?” 

“It’s against orders, miss.” 

“ One little peep !” 

“ It goes to the core of my heart 
to refuse you, miss, but orders is or- 
ders.” And the Corporal drew 
himself up as if on parade. 

“It’s very hard,” sighed Barba- 
ra. 

“Cruel hard, miss,” sighed the 
Corporal ; “ but,” he added, bright- 
ening up, “ when the master comes 
back I'll go bail it won’t be Ais 
fault if you don’t see plenty of it.” 

The significance of this remark 
set the red blood flaming in the 
girl’s face. 

“ He may never return,” she ex- 
claimed, with an attempted light 
laugh. 

“Would ye like to walk round 
the house, miss?—if ye don’t 
mind a little damp,” asked the Cor- 
poral. 

Barbara sprang from the car. 

“ May I take this sprig of myr- 
tle? Pshaw!” she exclaimed, “I 
will take it.” And advancing to 
the house, she detached a small 
sprig from the tree and placed it 
in her bosom. 

“Might I let the baste taste a 
mouthful av the grass below at the 
gate, Misther Joyce?” demanded 
Mickey, who had observed a Crof- 
ton apple-tree, laden with tempting- 
looking fruit, in the immediate lo- 
cality referred to. 

“ Certainly, ma douchal,” was the 
Corporal’s assent, and the words 
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were scarcely off his lips ere Mickey 
was out of sight. 

Barbara, carefully tucking up her 
skirts, plunged into the long, rank, 
dank grass that grew around the 
house, the Corporal preceding her, 
beating down the matted verdure. 
She did not give up all hope of 
visiting the interior, hugging unto 
herself the motto, Zout vient a 
lui qui sait attendre. She would 
wait her opportunity, and then 
seize upon it to win. 

“That is the great hall,” said 
the cicerone ; “them ten windows 
belongs to it. That’s where the 
champagne and claret has been 
drunk, as much as would swim a 
troop-ship. The lord lieutenant 
has dined in it, and all the quollity 
from Dublin. It’s asplendid room, 
miss, and full of old family pictures. 
There’s one of the captain in his 
uniform. lI often think it will come 
out of the frame some night and 
order boot and saddle. I know,” 
added the Corporal in a low whis- 
per, “that when I salute in passin’ 
it nods. I told Father Luke Mol- 
loy this, miss, and he only joked 
me; but it’s true as we’re standin’ 
here. That little window there 
with the colored glass is the chapel. 
O miss! it was in there that the 
poor captain’s missis ran when the 
news come of the Ride of Death, 
and it was there that the Lord sent 
her comfort. May Heaven be her 
bed this night!” reverentially uncov- 
ering. “I’m told she bore it like a 
soldier’s wife, miss; an’ shure,” add- 
ed the Corporal, “isn’t it a fine 
thing for any woman to know that 
her husband died while doing his 
duty ?” 

“It is, Corporal,” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, a mist in her soft brown eyes. 

“And when she used to fret, 
miss (“I was sent home by reason of 
a couple of scratches”—the brave 
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fellow didn’t say how desperately 
wounded he had been in his noble 
endeavor to rescue the body of his 
master, and for which he-had been 
awarded the Victoria Cross with the 
two effulgent words, “For Valor,” 
emblazoned upon the bronze) I 
used to say to her: ‘ Don’t give in 
like that, me lady. The captain 
died at his post.’ And do you 
know, miss, them few words always 
helped to brace her up.” 

“T’m sure they did, Corporal. 
They were fine, honest, soldier-like 
words,” cried the girl enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, 
miss. Them two windows over 
the chapel was her room, miss. It 
used to be beautiful when the 
money was plentiful, but she sold 
everything she could to pay the 
captain’s debts, and there’s nothing 
in it now but the bed she died on 
and a few other plain things—not 
so much as a carpet, miss.”’ 

“Do you not keep one room al- 
ways ready for Mr. ‘l’om ?” 

“T do, miss.” 

“ Which room is that ?” 

“ It’s on the south side.” 

“What do you do to it?” she 
asked, in the spirit of that feminine 
curiosity which evolves itself where 
mankind assumes womanly duties. 

“I dust every single thing in it, 
and put it in the exact spot where 
it was when he left, so that when 
he returns he’ll find all the same. 
In winter I light a wood-fire in it 
every day to keep away the damp.” 

“ Do you use it yourself?” 

“Ts it me,miss?” The look that 
accompanied the words was a re- 
proach in itself. 

“T should like to see it ever so 
much,” 

“You can see the window, miss, 
if you step this way.” 

They had arrived at what was 












known as the south wing. Here 
in the olden, golden time stood a 
fair garden, in which Ffrenches in 
coats of mail, Ffrenchesin buff doub- 
lets, Ffrenches in silks and satins 
and laces, Ffrenches in blue cloth 
and nankeen, roved ’mid rare and 
radiant flowers, while the maids, 
wives, and widows of the haughty 
race bore them company, vieing 
with the blossoms in daintiness, 
beauty, and grace. 

“Step here, miss; the ground is 
a little higher,” suggested the 
Corporal, ushering Barbara to 
a mound which had been a fa- 
mous rookery when George the 
Third was engaged in endeavoring 
to discover how the apples came 
into the seamless suet dumplings. 
This gable of the big house was 
the sunny side, and much inhabit- 
ed on account of its warmth and its 
cheeriness. ‘The shutters on the 
lower windows, carved as to panels, 
bore faint traces of gilding; the 
upper, being in oak as black as 
ebony with age, imparted a funereal 
aspect that carried a chill with it. 
In the centre of the gable on the 
second story a window, architectu- 
rally of later date than the others— 
it was larger and wider, the panes 
of glass being of greater size—at- 
tracted Barbara’s attention. 

“What room is that, Corporal ?” 
she asked. 

“Which one do you mean, 
miss ?” 

“That large—eh—why—” sud- 
denly stopping and clasping her 
hands together. 

“Merciful Heaven!” gasped 
Corporal Joyce, becoming deadly 
white, while his eyes seemed as 
though they would start from their 
sockets. “ That’s—that’s Master 
Tom’s room, the Lord be good 
to us!” 

As they gazed, their glance rivet- 
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ed upon the window, a noise made 
itself heard, as of some person en- 
deavoring to unfasten the shutter. 
Then a bolt creaked and fell; then 
the shutter swayed in and out, as if 
being forced to open; then a hand— 
yes, a hand—appeared, clasping the 
resisting woodwork ; then one panel 
of the shutter slowly fell back, then 
the hand pulled open the other— 
then the whole shutter was flung 
open. 

Barbara instinctively clung to 
Joyce, a wild, nameless terror in 
her eyes. The Corporal, who had 
ridden up to the Russian guns as 
coolly as though performing some 
military evolution in the square of 
the Portobello barracks, shivered, 
his teeth chattering like a man sud- 
denly ague-stricken. The ghastly 
apprehension written on his face 


told its own tale of blood absolute- | 


ly frozen through indefinable hor- 
ror. 

The shutters being thrown back, 
a form appeared at the window— 
a form of a man. The Corporal 
swayed ferward; the form swayed 
forward; a hand beckoned. A light 
that is seldom seen on sea or land 
illumined the features of the faith- 
ful veteran as, raising his hand in 
military salute, he hoarsely gasped, 
in a voice stifled with one great sob, 
“ Master Tom, Master Tom! God 
in heaven be thanked !” and, plung- 
ing wildly in the direction of the 
rear of the house, disappeared. 

‘ Barbara Ffrench burst into tears, 
the outcome of the terrible tension 
of the last few moments. Was ever 
fiction equal to this? Was ever 
romance so rose-colored or sensa- 
tional? She sobbed and cried, 
and smiled through her tears like a 
sunbeam in a shower; the great 
hope had been realized at last, her 
day-dream had fulfilled the awak- 
ening, the heir of Curraghglass had 
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returned to enjoy his own again, 
and the old house would again be 
honored as the stronghold of the 
Ffrenches. She never paused to 
ask herself in what condition Tom 
Ffrench had arrived; whether he 
returned to take up his state and 
dignity at Curraghglass or to seek 
asylum at the Knocklandheen 
workhouse; whether he came to 
pay a flying visit for the purpose 
of selling off the old home or to 
raise money by an ad misericordiam 
appeal to the clan. No; Tom 
Ffrench was here in the flesh, here 
to revive the decayed glories of 
Curraghglass, here to represent the 
blood of a farhily whose ancestry 
was lost in the obscurity of a re- 
mote antiquity, and to sit upon the 
shoddy and mushroom element 
that was spreading itself right and 
left and centre, by virtue of its 
Saxon gold, in the blue-blooded 
haunts of Connemara. 

What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence! How passing strange that 
she should be there when the mas- 
ter of Curraghglass returned to un- 
furl his pennant over the lordly 
keep! Should she retire? The car 
was still in the avenue. Her pre- 
sence was in no way required, and 
might be regarded as an intrusion. 
She could easily steal away, and— 
“ And no one of his kin to bid him 
welcome,” she thought. “Shame 
upon me for delaying it so long!” 

She followed the path by which 
the Corporal had disappeared, and, 
tracing his footprints, found herself 
at an open door, having descend- 
ed the moss-covered stone steps 
used by the faithful Joyce; then 
she knocked timidly, but, on re- 
ceiving no response, she entered. 
The passage was dark and chill, 
while a damp, vault-like air clung 
to it. Groping her way, she 
reached a stone staircase, up which 
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she stumbled, until she found her- 
self in a large vestibule; this led 
into a corridor fairly lighted, that 
in turn brought her to the great 
hall, which was square, the walls 
being panelled in oak. A few rus- 
ty spears, with bannerets of cob- 
webs, stood against the entrance. 
Two suits of armor festooned by 
the loom of the spider, a stag’s 
head, a great oaken settee muffled 
in two inches of dust, a rack in 
which reclined half a dozen old- 
world muskets, the helmet and cui- 
rass of a French dragoon jauntily 
suspended against an oaken pillar, 
and an immense table, occupied 
this feudal-looking apartment. 
Barbara paused. Ought she to 
proceed further? A great oaken 
staircase led to an oaken gallery ; 
from the gallery doors gave in all 
directions. On the dust of the 
stairs she could trace the corporal’s 
feet, and beside them those of the 
master of Curraghglass, small and 
exquisite in shape. She ascended, 
and, following the footmarks, enter- 
ed a passage on the left of which a 
burst of sunlight revealed the room 
so carefully tended by the faithful 
sentinel, who evidently had made 
use of the grand staircase in the 
forgetfulness begotten of the fierce 
whirl of the moment. The sound 
of voices told her that Tom Ffrench 
and the Corporal were closeted to- 
gether. 

“Shall I break in upon them ?” 
was her thought. “Is it fair?” 
And then came the all-absorbing 
desire to bid her kinsman welcome 
to his old home. She advanced, 
her heart palpitating almost audi- 
bly, and stood in the doorway. 
With his back to the light was a 
man of medium height, poorly if 
not shabbily attired, his bronzed 
features bearing the indelible stamp 
of high and gentle lineage. At 
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first she was struck by a something 
excessively severe, and even hard, 
in his face—in the semi-aquiline 
nose, the immense moustaches and 
beard, and eyes very black and 
very calm. There was nothing re- 
assuring in this cold exterior, but 
the slightest smile diffused itself 
like sunlight, imparting an atmo- 
sphere of gladness that courted 
confidence. His voice was singu- 
larly sweet and melodious, and it 
was more or less of a surprise to 
Barbara to hear this music issuing 
from behind those terrible mous- 
taches. 

The Corporal was standing oppo- 
site his master, the tears leaping 
from his joyous eyes on to his 
great grizzly moustache, and even- 
tually gliding down his coat-collar. 

“TI told you I would come back, 
Joyce, and here I am.” 

“Oh! but this is a day for Cur- 
raghglass, Master Tom. I don’t 
care how soon the roll is called 
now, sir, once I let in the daylight 
to the old house. I can’t believe 
it’s true, sir; I can’t believe it’s 
true,” fairly bfeaking down, al- 
though as erect and motionless as if 
he were on duty at Dublin Castle. 

“T’ve come back, Joyce, to the 
old home, and—” here, suddenly 
perceiving Barbara, he stopped 
short. 

“To which I bid you Cead mille 
failthe, Tom Ffrench,” cried the 
girl, springing forward and clasping 
both his hands in hers. 

“God bless you for those words!” 
exclaimed the master of Curragh- 
glass. “They are the sweetest 
sounds I ever heard in my whole 
life.” 

“J never gave you up,” con- 
tinued the girl, “when they all 
said you had gone to the bad.” 

“Did they say that?” he asked 
with a smile. 
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“They did, and they said you 
had committed suicide; and a hor- 
rible attorney came to papa and 
consulted him about putting this 
place into Chancery. Wasn’t it 
lucky I was home in Dublin when 
that happened? Papa told it to 
me, for he knew the interest I took 
in you—I mean—” with a deep 
blush— “ in—in the family and the 
old estate; and I said to him: ‘ Pa- 
pa, Tom Ffrench will come back, 
and don’t let that man touch a 
stick or stone of Curraghglass.’ 
And papa laughed and said he 
wouldn’t; and here you are, and 
God bless you!” And Miss Bar- 
bara Ffrench, in the fresh and glo- 
rious enthusiasm of her nature, be- 
gan to sob and smile and blush 
alternately, till she looked like a 
beautiful rosebud covered with 
sunshine and dew. 

“This zs worth coming home 
for,” cried Ffrench, in a voice that 
quivered despite his effort to carry 
off the word home in a cough. 

“Tell me all about yourself. 
You were in India, of course, and— 
but, oh! dear me, you don’t know 
who I am; and oh! what must you 
think of me.” 

“T do want to know who you 
are; my thoughts about you and 
your gracious, golden welcome are 
already registered here,” placing 
his hand gracefully across his 
heart. 

“T am your cousin a thousand 
times removed. I am the daughter 
of Mervyn Ffrench, the Queen’s 
Counsel, brother of Robert Ffrench 
of Tollthaghula.” 

“My poor father’s best friand,” 
exclaimed Tom. 

“I’m stopping at Tollthaghula 
now. My aunt drove over to visit 
at Clondulane, and we halted at the 
Ffrench Arms. There I met this 
dear old faithful soldier, this Cor- 
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poral Trim, who wouldn’t depart 
from his path of duty even for me. 
I wanted to see Curraghglass. My 
aunt went on to Clondulane, and I 
came over here with the Corporal. 
I suppose you have written me 
down as a forward, fast young lady. 
I am not. To see Curraghglass 
has been a dream of my life; to see 
you back has been a dream of my 
life. Is there not something aw- 
fully strange at my coming to-day 
of all days, and at this hour of all 
hours? Now you know all about 
me, tell me, Cousin Tom—though 
you are nof my cousin—tell me 
where on earth you have been.” 

“Alas! my fair kinswoman, I 
have but little to say. Do not go, 
Corporal. You must do matron,” 
to Joyce, who was about to leave. 

“What a souffet for poor me!” 
exclaimed Barbara; “ but I am not 
so much to blame as you would 
imagine, Mr. Ffrench. I did secure 
the services of a chaperone, a Miss 
Bridget Finn, niece to the landlady 
of the Ffrench Arms. She accom- 
panied me in the car, and is at 
present, no doubt, enjoying a fierce 
flirtation with our charioteer—not 
that Barbara Ffrench need defend 
herself 2 outrance in the halls of 
‘Curraghglass !” haughtily if not de- 
‘fiantly. 

“Do not flare up, you thorough 
Irish girl,” laughed Tom. “I am 
not much in love with what the 
French term /es convenances, but 
when a young, and may I not say— 
well, | won’t—an interesting girl is 
‘in question, the iron fetters of con- 
ventionalism cannot be too strongly 
put in force. However, this is no 
time for lecture or homily. You 
wish to know what I have been 
doing with myself for these ten 
long years. As a Ffrench you have 
a right to know; so if you will kind- 
ly plant yourself in that yawning 
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chair, a family vault, I will tell you 
a strange story.” 

Barbara flung herself into an old- 
fashioned chair of a brocade that 
might have rustled as the train of 
Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

Tom Ffrench, seating himself op- 
posite, and passing his hand once 
or twice across his forehead, as if 
to recall the exact date at which to 
commence, began as follows: 

“When my poor mother died | 
was indeed alone in the world. I 
was a gilded beggar in the old 
house here. We had but two fol- 
lowers, when in the olden time 
they could becounted by the score— 
the Corporal here, and a_ good, 
faithful creature who actually fad- 
ed away with the splendor of Cur- 
raghglass. I resolved upon one 
thing—and now that I look back 
upon that time, it seems to me that 
I only resolved upon one thing— 
and that was to leave this place, 
to shut it up, hermetically seal it, 
and go I knew not whither, and, 
indeed, I did notcare. I went, and 
with two hundred pounds in my 
pocket started for India.” 

“T said so,” interrupted Barbara, 
clapping her hands in a sort of 
childish rapture. 

“At Calcutta I dropped upon a 
Ffrench ; but, alas! he was poorer 
than I, and he made me poorer still 
by borrowing one-half of my little 
fortune. I had no profession, no 
trade, no calling. I was a waif 
and a stray upon the ocean of life, 
with just a little golden air left to 
me to keep afloat ere I sank out 
of sight forever. With Ffrench I 
went ‘up country,’ as it is termed, 
and, finding an old friend of the 
family at a small town called Sun- 
derbund, I resolved to pitch my 
tent there, and, acting under his 
advice, to trade with my remaining 
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seventy pounds. I won’t trouble 
you with the details of the business 
I .entered into, its gains and its 
losses—suffice it to say that I man- 
aged to exist ; and feeling a terrible 
gnawing at my heart to see the old 
home once more, and to ascertain 
if amongst the many friends of the 
family, all more or less wealthy, I 
could raise a few hundred pounds 
to start me again, I am _ here, 
poorer by two hundred sovereigns 
than when I left.” 

“And that lac of rupees?” ex- 
claimed Barbara involuntarily, her 
fair young face bathed in sadness. 

“ What lac of rupees ?” he asked. 

“Oh! it was only a fancy of 
mine. I imagined that you would 
come back wealthy and—but,” she 
added, holding out her hand, “you 
are back, and that is something— 
everything! You won’t stop here 
all by yourself? You'll come over 
to Tollthaghula; my uncle will 
be delighted to see you.” 

Ffrench shook his head gravely. 

“ Just tell your uncle that I have 
come back penniless, and see what 
his tone will be. Just tell your 
uncle that I am endeavoring to 
borrow money, and see what his 
tone will be!” This inasternly bit- 
ter tone that caused the girl almost 
to shudder. 

“My uncle is generous, hospita- 
ble, and good, and I’m sure you 
will only have to hint and have.” 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed, “ we shall 
see.” 

Miss Ffrench earnestly begged 
her kinsman to return with her, 
and at least to escort her to the 
inn, where he could pay his devoir 
to her aunt; but with no success— 
the very mention of a meeting 
with his relatives seeming to freeze 
and harden him. 

“ThenI must go. The daughter 
ofalawyer, I have lost my first case.” 
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“Not through lack of earnestness 
and ability.” 

“Then why do I not succeed ?” 

“You haven't the court with you,” 
he laughed. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“To live my own life for a few 
weeks here, and then sale Dios.” 

“But you will be here for some 
time ?” 

“ Ves—yes,” reluctantly. 

“Till Christmas ?” 

“Yes, till Christmas. Imagine 
what my Christmas will be in this 
house, which used to rock with re- 
velry. It is just as it should be, 
though. We were improvident. 
We sowed the wind, and we have 
reaped the whirlwind. You and I, 
Corporal, will keep up the festivi- 
ties of Christmas.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” responded Joyce, 
with as little of a festive tone in. 
the words as the utterances of a 
fashionable undertaker while con- 
ducting the arrangements at a fu- 
neral 

“You witl wof pass Christmas 
here alone,” cried Barbara, stamp- 
ing her feet ; “ you and the Corporal 
must come over to Tollthaghula. 
Why, there’s not a Ffrench in all 
Connemara that will not endeavor to 
get you, Cousin Tom; so please to 
remember that / am first.” 

“T forget nothing.” 

“ That is no promise.” 

A dark shadow flitted across his 
face as he replied: 

“Miss Ffrench, I will make no 
promises. In the first place, a 
pauper is a poor Christmas guest.” 

“O bother!” 

“Tn the next place my garments, 
as you may perceive, are very faded.” 

“What does that matter?” she 
burst in; “it,is only mushrooms 
and shoddy people who shine in 
clothes because they cannot shine 
any other way.” 
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“Then my spirits are very much 
below proof, and on that day the 
ghost of the past will solemnly walk 
in Curraghglass.” 

“T wish I was a man, and I’d 
come over with a led horse, fling 
you on its back, and ride away with 
you.” 

“T wouldn’t have you a man for 
ten thousand of those lacs of ru- 
pees you spoke of just now,” his 
dark eyes glowing in so strange a 
way as to cause Barbara to lower 
her lids, while roses rich and red 
flung their petals over her sweet 
young face. 

“ Au revoir,” she said. “I never 
say adieu.” 

“Will you not permit me to es- 
cort you to the car? It must be 
by the back way—I mean postern ; 
it sounds much better—as I do be- 
lieve the front door will not open 
without the aid of the village black- 
smith.” 

They descended the oaken stairs 
side by side. 

“What an admiralile carpet the 
dust makes, Miss Ffrench!” he 
laughed. “I felt like Robinson Cru- 
soe when I discovered my own 
bootmark in its depths. It is so 
soft, so smooth, so velvety, and, 
better than all, leaves me the im- 
pression of your dainty foot.” 

Barbara made no response. She 
felt hurt, irritated, wronged by his 
persistent refusal, and, although his 
gallant and pretty speech was not 
lost upon her, it fell on soil that 
just at that particular moment was 
dried up by the scorchings of 
anger. 

“ These coats of mail used to be 
my terror when a boy, my pride 
when older, as within each of them 
a Ffrench gave up the ghost like a 
lobster in its shell. I regard them 
now from a purely commercial point 
of view, and speculate how much 
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they will fetch under the hammer 
of the auctioneer.” 

“Goodness gracious !” exclaimed 
Barbara, stopping suddenly and 
facing him. “You are not going 
to have an auction here ?” 

“Il faut vivre pour manger, et 
manger pour vivre,” was his mock- 
ing response. 

She bit her lips hard, almost till 
the blood came. 

“ There is neither chivalry nor ro- 
mance in poverty, Miss Ffrench,” 
said Tom gravely. “Octave Feuil- 
let romanticized a poor young man. 
Do you happen to know any heir- 
ess with whom I could shut myself 
up in the ivied tower here, and 
fling myself off to save her name 
and fame? If you do, please in- 
vite her here; but I must have 
every feather-bed in Curraghglass— 
I doubt if there is one—placed at 
the foot of the tower to break the 
fall.” 

They had reached the courtyard. 

“If I had a silken cloak I would, 
Walter-Raleigh-like, cast it beneath 
your feet to pass you safely over this 
Slough of Despond, Miss Ffrench ; 
but as I have but one coat I must 
needs be careful of it, even at the 
expense of the chivalry of my 
house.” 

This tone of banter cruelly lace- 
rated the girl. She saw in it the 
inner, hardened despair of the im- 
poverished man, whose pride be- 
trayed itself in scornful pleasantries. 
Oh! how she pitied him, and how 
she longed to be able to throw a 
golden rope to the master of that 
noble mansion. 

When they arrived at the gate 
it was to find the driver of the car 
perched in the topmost branches 
of the apple-tree, and Miss Biddy 
Finn standing beneath witha wide- 
spread apron. 

“I did mot think it was in the 
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power of any person to rob me, but 
I find I am mistaken. What ho! 
young sir,” to the appalled Mickey. 
“Tam a justice of the peace for 
this county, and let me tell you 
that if you leave a single apple on 
that tree I’ll have you up for every 
crime in the calendar. And so 
you are the niece of my whilom 
blooming friend Mrs. Finn,” taking 
Biddy’s chin in his hand and turn- 
ing up the child’s intelligent face. 
“Tell her that Tom Ffrench—no, 
tell her nothing,” he ded, a 
shadow, ‘he shadow, Sueenting 
upon him like a cloud. 

“ Will you not have another wrap, 
Miss Ffrench? Surely there is 
some tapestry still hanging on the 
walls that—” 

“You are cruel,” said the girl, a 
mist of unshed tears in her eyes. 

He gazed at her earnestly for a 
moment. She was seated on the 
car, and taking her hand, his voice 
low, and sweet, and solemn, he 
said : 

“For your gracious courtesy and 
your words of welcome I thank 
you from my heart, my cousin. I 
am bankrupt even in thanks. Be- 
lieve me, your visit here has con- 
tributed a ray of sunshine to my life 
that will not lightly pass away. We 
shall meet again.” And bowing with 
a stately grace, he swept grandly 
away, while the Corporal, jumping 
on the car, told Mickey to drive on. 


The day but one subsequent to 
Barbara Ffrench’s visit to Curragh- 
glass Mrs. Finn was entertaining a 
Mrs. Duffy, the wife of a “ warm” 
farmer, with a cup of real Dublin 
tea and a gossip anent the “ young 
masther ” at the “ big house.” 

“The Corporal kem in, ma’am,” 
observed the landlady to her friend, 
“an’ sez he, ‘Mrs. Finn,’ sez he, 

I'll want yer car,’ sez he. 
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‘Yer welkim to it, sir,’ sez I, as 
indeed he was, ma’am—a nicer man 
never marched to glory.” 

“ A fine form av a man,” added 
Mrs. Duffy. 

“ Thrue for ye, ma’am.” 

“ An’ with an eye in his head av 
his own.” 

“Such an eye as it is!—soft as 
a cow’s or dartin’ like a raven’s. 
He’s a very shupayrior man, Mrs. 
Duffy. Well, anyhow, when I sez, 
‘Yer welkim to the car,’ he ups and 
sez, ‘I want for to be dhruv over to 
Cupparoe station.’ 

“*Ts it to the train, Corporal ?’ 
sez I. 

“*Ves, ma’am,’ sez he. 

“*Ver not goin’ for to lave us?’ 
sez I, me heart undher his feet—I 
mane me own feet, Mrs. Duffy. 

“* Only for a few days,’ sez he. 

“*Ts The Ffrench goin’?’ sez I. 

“He is, ma’am,’ sez the Corporal ; 
an’ that’s all I could get out of him. 
Well, Mrs. Duffy, they left this last 
night for to ketch the mail-train, 
an’ Mickey, that dhruv them, sez he 
heard The Ffrench talking of Cur- 
raghglass all the time —of the 
house and the hall, and the rooms, 
and the furniture in them, and the 
stables, an’ all that—so I’m afraid, 
Mrs. Duffy, that The Ffrench is goin’ 
to seil the old place, an’ if he does 
it will be a black day for Conne- 
mara.” 

A few days, and the news reaci- 
ed the Ffrench Arms that Curragh- 
glass was sold, that the old house 
was to cover the old family no 
more. ‘There was consternation on 
every face in the chapel-yard at 
Kilbride when, after last Mass, the 
grim and sorrowful tidings came to 
be discussed. 

“TI cannot believe it, Father 
James,” said Mr. Ffrench, who had 
driven over his niece from Tolltha- 
ghula for the purpose of paying 
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his respects at Curraghglass, and 
who had heard Mass in Father 
James Blake’s romantically-situated 
little chapel en route. 

“ I won't believe it,” observed the 
priest. 

Barbara said nothing. 

“ Will you permit me to offer you 
a seat in my carriage, Father James? 
I want to see The Ffrench, as we 
call him, and to have a little quiet 
chat with him.” 

“Til go over with pleasure. I 
would have called on Tuesday, but 
I heard he had gone away.” 

“ Away ?” exclaimed Barbara, be- 
coming very pale. 

“To Dublin, my child. He took 
his fidus Achates with him. Mrs. 
Finn’s car rolled them over to Cap- 
paroe station, and their conversa- 
tion, as reported by Mickey, the 
gossoon whodrove, wasall about the 
sale of the house.” 

“Then it must be true,” groaned 
Mr. Ffrench, Q.C. 

“TI won't believe it,” persisted 
Father James. 

On arriving at Curraghglass in- 
tense was the disappointment of ali 
to find every door barred, every 
window bolted. 

“Vil shove my card under the 
door,” observed Mr. Ffrench. 
“ Stay! I'll write a line on the back 
of it.” And he wrote as follows: 
“Dear Ffrench, welcome home. 
My niece has told me something. 
Don’t fail to come to me at once; 
all will be right.” 

Barbara was silent the entire way 
back to Kilbride. 

“What ails my singing bird?” 
asked Father James. 

“TI detest to be disappointed—I 
mean I hate long drives,” was Miss 
Ffrench’s explanation. Was it 
satisfactory ? 

“The poor chap wants a few 
hundred, Father James—at least so 
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he tells Barbara—and he shall have 
them with a heart and a half, but 
not if he lets some English snob 
into the old home—not a half-penny, 
by George!” 

When the Corporal next made 
his appearance at the Ffrench 
Arms:a more woebegone specimen 
of military humanity it would be 
scarcely possible todepicture. He 
strode into the little parlor, and, 
moodily seating himself by the fire, 
commenced to smoke in silence. 
Mrs. Finn, who had waited to don 
a clean cap and apron, bustled in 
shortly after, and appeared to be 
overcome with surprise at his un- 
expected arrival. 

“Mercy me! is this you, Cor- 
poral ?” 

“Tt’s me, ma’am.” 

“ When did you get back ?” 

“This morning.” 

“Is The Ffrench at 
glass ?” 

“ He is.” 

“Tell me,” in a sort of confi- 
dential whisper, “ is the news that’s 
goin’ true, Corporal Joyce?” (she 
pronounced it Jice). 

“ What news, Mrs. Finn?” 

“That—that there’s to be a 
change in th’ old house.” 

The Corporal sighed deeply as 
he exclaimed, “ Too true, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Finn applied her apron to 
her eyes, and after a copious fit of 
weeping, during which the Corpo- 
ral grimly smoked, and rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards, she 
asked between sobs: 

“Can nothin’ be done at all, at 
all ?” 

The Corporal shook his head. 

“ Wirra, wirra! th’ old family 
gone that was there sence the 
Flood. An’ shure, although The 
Ffrench was away, we knew he was 
alive, an’ we had Curraghglass to 
take pride out of; but now—” And 
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again the tender-hearted landlady 
indulged in a prolonged fit of wail- 
ing. 
“Who’s got it?” she huskily de- 
manded from behind the corner of 
her apron. 

“An Indian friend of the mas- 
ter’s.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Arrah! who cares about his 
name ?”’ retorted the Corporal. 

“True enough, then. Will he 
soon take possession, Mister Jice ?”’ 
asked the widow, hoping for a long 
day. 

“ Before Christmas, ma’am.” 

“Och, murther! but this is cruel 
hard news that yer tellin’ me, Cor- 
poral.” 

“Hard enough, Mrs. Finn.” 

“ An’—an’—an’—wh-wha-what’s 
to be-become of ye-ye-you, Mister 
Jice?” 

The Corporal cast a longing, 
wistful, yearning glance at her as 
he replied : 

“ There’s no tellin’, ma’am.” 

The widow started to her feet, 
held her apron up to her eyes, and, 
without trusting herself to another 
word, rushed out of the apartment. 

“A dacent, tidy, respectable, feel- 
ing little woman,” muttered the 
Corporal, “and would make a 
splendid wife for some young fellow 
or other.” 


The new proprietor of Curragh- 
glass lost no time in setting to 
work to light up the old mansion. 
A small army of carpenters, paint- 
ers, and masons came down from 
Dublin, being the employés of the 
foremost firms in that city. Every 
room in the Ffrench Arms 
was at a discount, and although 
Mrs. Finn, to use her own expres- 
sion, was “ coining,” as she told the 
Corporal, “every bit they ate an’ 
every sup they drink goes dead 
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agen me. An’ as for their money, 
I’m afraid there's no luck in it.” 

“Take it anyhow,” was 
warrior’s sage advice. 

“Tt must make ye feel awful to 
be there an’ to see them dress up 
the old place for a forriner, Mister 
Jice,” observed the widow one day. 

“It does make me feel quare.” 

“T hear that the house is begin- 
nin’ to look like a picture.” 

“ You must come over and see it.” 

“Ts it me? No, no, Corporal. 
I'll never set me foot in it till the 
Ffrenches have it again.” 

In good sooth Curraghglass be- 
gan to glow both inside and out. 
The red bricks were faced and 
pointed, the carved stonework 
cleaned and repaired, the magnifi- 
cent portico almost replaced, the 
pleasaunce replanted, the courtyard 
repaved, the stables refitted with 
the newest thing in loose boxes, 
the coach-houses rendered fit for 
the reception of the state carriage 
of the. Lord Mayor of Dublin; 
while within the house panels were 
polished, floors planed and waxed, 
faded hangings superseded by the 
richest damask, the great hall fitted 
up, the armor shining again, the 
staircases and corridors laid down 
with Aubusson carpet. Mirrors 
were uncarted “ the size av the lake 
below,” and furniture such as East- 
lake dreamed of in his most zsthe- 
tic moments came down by special 
train to Capparoe, and were convey- 
ed across the country, till the cortége 
resembled “ Mike Malony’s funeral, 
whin they sint the corpse all the 
way from Liverpool beyant,” which 
was Larry Dillon’s description to 
Father James Blake. 

“Ts himself—The Ffrench—over 
beyant at Curraghglass ?”’ demand- 
ed Mrs. Finn of the Corporal. 

“ He is; it’s part of the bargain 
that hesees everything put to rights.” 


the 
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“ How does he stand it, avic ?” 

“ Fair enough.” 

“Wisha! but if I was him I’d 
rather fast on a salt herrin’ an’ a 
potato than do the like o’ that.” 

The Corporal shook his head, but 
said no word. 

Tom Ffrench duly received the 
card of his kinsman. 

“ What a glorious girl she is!” he 
muttered. “True to her instincts, 
true to her faith in the Ffrenches. 
I'll go over to Tollthaghula. It’s 
ten Irish miles and a little bit—a 
long walk, but a lovely one. I 
know every inch of the road. [I'll 
go over to-morrow. It’s due to my 
kinsman; it’s due to her.” 

My hero, with a stout wattle of 
mountain-ash in his hand, present- 
ed himself at Tollthaghula upon the 
following day. His reception by 
Mrs. Ffrench, who had caught a 
whisper of her husband’s intended 
generosity, was the reverse of gush- 
ing. 

“Don’t you think it would have 
been better for you to have re- 
mained in India than to have 
spent so much money in coming 
home ?” she tartly observed. 

“Tt was a fancy.” 

“ Poor people should not indulge 
in fancies. What are you going 
to do?” 

“T do not exactly know.” 

“ Now, Mr. Ffrench, I want to tell 
you something, and I’m glad I saw 
you. I was going to write to you. 
You asked Miss Barbara Ffrench 
for money.” 

He sprang to his feet, the great 
veins in his forehead swelling; 
scorn, anger, mortification, all 
struggling for mastery in his hand- 
some face. 

“ Did she tell you so?” the words 
grinding themselves between his 
teeth. 


“No. She told her uncle.” 
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“ That I asked her for money ?” 

“Well, not exactly that way. 
Don’t get so excited, my good 
friend.” 

“Tam not your good friend. | 
am not your friend at all, madam,” 
he haughtily cried, and drawing 
himself up to his full height; “I 
now desire to know what it pleased 
Miss Ffrench to say about me.” 

“ What she said was this,” cried 
his hostess, considerably astonish- 
ed: “that you were awfully poor, 
and that you wanted money—” 

“From her ?” he burst in. 

“Oh! no, not from her, but from 
your friends, or something to that 
effect.” 

“Your explanation makes ail 
the difference, madam.” 

“T can’t see that, since the mo- 
ney is hers,’ was Mrs. Ffrench’s 
angry retort. 

“Hers! Miss Ffrench’s!” a 
great joy lighting up every fea- 
ture. 

“Yes; she has eight hundred 
pounds in right of her poor mo- 
ther, and she is silly enough to 
propose to give itto you. Now, if 
you have a spark of manhood 
you'll—” 

“ T’ll take it.” 

“You'll what?” almost screamed 
the lady. 

“T’ll take Miss Ffrench’s gift, 
and be very thankful for it.” 

At this moment Barbara, all 
blushes and smiles of welcome, en- 
tered the apartment. 

“This is a step in the right di- 
rection,” she said, giving Ffrench 
both hands. “ You’ve come to 
stop ?” looking askance at her aunt, 
who frowned warningly. 

* Certainly,” he gaily respond- 
ed. 

Mrs. Ffrench rose and brusquely 
quitted the apartment. 


“Miss Ffrench—Barbara!” he 
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said the instant the door was 
closed, “I have heard of your 
generosity—your insane generosi- 
ty.” 

“ Oh! who could have told you?” 
burying her face in her hands. 

‘Never mind. How I value it 
no word may say. I may not 
need the money. One of the 
Frenches has plenty, and he is will- 
ing to share with me.” 

“I—I hope this is true.” 

“Upon my honor. I rather 
startled your aunt by saying I 
would take your money—and it is 
no wonder. Do you think I 
would ?” 

What she would have answered 
may not be written, as Mr. Ffrench 
plunged into the room. 

“Glad to see you, Tom,” he 
roared. “So like your poor fa- 
ther! Cometostop? That’s right. 
Barbara, .here, can talk of no one 
else.” 

“ Uncle—” 

“It’s a fact. Now tell me all 
about yourself and your affairs. 
I have a reason for wishing to 
know. You want money, but I 
tell you fair and square that not a 
half-penny will you get from me— 
ahem! with my consent,” looking 
hard at his niece—* if you part with 
Curraghglass.” 

Tom F french wassilent, as though 
struggling with some fierce hidden 
emotion. 

“Is the place gone from the 
Ffrenches? Has any deed been 
signed ?” 

“None.” 

“Ts ittoo late? Who has bought 
the place? Will he forego his 
bargain, Tom ?” 

Ffrench shook his head. 

“Is he avaricious, and will a 
hundred or two buy him off?” 

“ Or five, or eight ?” added Bar- 
bara. 
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Tom Ffrench took his kinsman’s 
hand. 

“IT need a sound head to advise 
me,” he said. “ Will you come 
over to Curraghglass, say on Wed- 
nesday next?” 

“JT will, Tom; and don’t con- 
clude anything till then.” 

“ And you, Miss Ffrench, may I 
hope to see you at Curraghglass ? 
It may be for the last time,” turning 
tenderly and sorrowfully towards 
her. 

“ T’ll go, if I have to walk there,” 
said Barbara with considerable 
decision. “Curraghglass must be 
saved.” 

“Be prepared to tell me every- 
thing, Tom. Half-confidence is 
no confidence.” 

“You shall know everything on 
Wednesday.” 

“Why, Wednesday, Wednesday ! 
—bless my soul! Wednesday will be 
Christmas day.” 

“ T knew it,” said the other, with 
a sad smile, “and that is why I 
ask you over—to light up the old 
home, evenif for one brief moment.” 

“You'll come back with me, 
Tom ?” 

“I'll make no promise.” 


It was Christmas day, bright 
and bracing. The snow lay on the 
pleasaunce at Curraghglass, wrap- 
ping it in a seamless shroud of vir- 
gin white. The noble old mansion 
blushed rosy red, seemingly in sym- 
pathy with that stereotyped ecstasy 
which this season ever and ever 
brings forth. The great fireplace 
in the entrance-hall burnt its yule- 
log—a log that sparkled bravely, 
sending its myriad sparks hither 
and thither, and causing the suits 
of armor to flash like mirrors in the 
sun. Tom Ffrench paced up and 
down the hall, pausing now and 
then as if to detect some approach- 
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ing sounds. He was flushed, and 
a certain nervousness of movement 
betrayed a banked-up excitement 
ready at any moment to burst forth 
in- some strange and unaccount- 
able manner. ‘Ihe Corporal, silent 
and respectful, stood in a deep 
embrasured window, his €ace turn- 
ed in the direction of the snow- 
covered avenue. 

“ The carriage from Tollthaghula, 
sir!” suddenly exclaimed Joyce. 

“ At last!” bounding to the win- 
dow. “I—I don’t see any one but 
Mr. Ffrench,” in a tone of deadly 
disappointment. 

“ There’s a feather over the back 
seat, sir.” 

When the carriage pulled up with 
a jerk Tom Ffrench went forth to 
meet it. Barbara was to the fore, 
all seal-skin and smiles and blushes. 

“Eh! what's all this ?” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Ffrench as they entered the 
hall. “Why, the whole place is 
done up new. A new lamp for an 
old one! What's the meaning of 
this ?” 

“ The work of the new man,” said 
the host. 

“Then—then Curraghglass is 
gone from the Ffrenches for ever,” 
sobbed Barbara, flinging herself 
upon an oaken settee and bursting 
into tears. 

“Tt has mot gone from the 
Ffrenches for ever,” cried Tom in a 
full, firm, and ringing voice. “It 
never was so strongly gripped by 
the iron hand, our family crest, as 
it is to-day. Listen to me, Miss 
Ffrench,” seating himself beside 
her, and in reply to a mute, ap- 
pealing glance of intense astonish- 
ment. “I left this a pauper, I re- 
turned to it a wealthy man.” 

“ The lac of rupees!” hysterically 
exclaimed Barbara. 

“Yes, witha lac. When I reach- 
ed Sunderbund the diamond mania 
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was at its beginning. I plunged 
into it, speculating and speculating, 
until at length I found myself one 
of the largest diamond dealers in 
the presidency. The fever of get- 
ting rich was upon me, and it knew 
no bounds. I never thought of re- 
turning, never gave a thought to 
the old home, knowing it was safe 
and secure. The fever died out, and 
then wey heart turned to Curragh- 
glass. I came back secretly, the 
wounds which my pride had re- 
ceived when as a pauper lad [I left 
it bleeding afresh. I returned in 
order to convert it into a shooting- 
box, and to recognize none of my 
kith and kin. Your Cead mille 
failthe, my precious kinswoman,” 
taking her hand, “not only calmed 
my wounded spirit but sowed seeds 
that—that—yes,” he added, “ why 
should I hesitate to permit the 
words to leap from my heart ?’’— 
oh! how Barbara blushed with 
beautiful shame whilst he uttered 
in a deep, low tone—* your words 
of welcome sowed seeds that I trust 
in God will bear the beauteous 
blossoms of hope.” 

Barbara’s eyes met his. What 
did he read there? What did he 
glean from that electric glance? 
After a pause, during which his 
very senses reeled, he resumed : 

“T resolved to préserve my aspect 
of pretended poverty, and to cause 
it to be whispered in the county 
that Curraghglass was to be sold. 
This enabled me to have the dear 
old home renovated and fitted up 
with at least something of its an- 
cient comfort. Your generosity, my 
kinswoman—but I will not say 
one word more, unless—’’ And he 
bent low, while he whispered a few 
burning words that it were useless 
to write, 

“Step this way, Sergeant,” cried 
Mr. Ffrench, promoting Joyce on 
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the spot. “I want to see some of tened by Father James Blake, and, 
the improvements.” to the extreme delight and aston- 


ishment of the servants’ hall, Cor- 
When Christmas came round poral Joyce, at the request of his 

again The Ffrench and Madame, as_ wife, the late Mrs. Finn, sang a 

the peasantry loved to style Barba- song of his own composition, en- 

ra, held high and mighty revelry in titled “Christmas at 

the old halls of Curraghglass. The glass.” 

heir, aged two months, was chris- 
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Wuart gifts, O Christian men! bring ye to-day 
Before this Majesty of Love to lay, 

This tender little Child, 

Of Mother undefiled, 
This royal prince from kingly realm astray ? 


“Glory to God!” afar the angels cry, 

Earth’s new-found bliss proclaiming in the sky— 
Peace be from any ill 
To men of gentle will: 

He lives on earth that longs for love to die. 


His own reject him; shall not pity move 
Your hearts their loyal service now to prove? 
Of kingdom dispossessed, 
His throne his Mother’s breast, 
His crown her arms encircling him with love. 


Cold lies the earth beneath its Infant King ; 
On icy boughs no bird doth sit and sing; 
Glory of stars o’erhead 
Seems but to light the dead— P 
So white the ways with winter-blossoming. 


Men disesteem him, lieth dumb his earth, 
And Calvary’s woe is his e’en at his birth— 
Poor little exiled King! 
Have ye no gifts to bring, 
Of love no hoarded treasure in this dearth? 
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Kings bend before him, angels all adore, 

His Mother’s heart with glory bathes him o'er; 
Still, with sweet discontent, 
In this strange banishment 

His little hands outstretched your gifts implore. 


Lo! ye are princes and should treasure bring 
Worthy your heirship with this mighty King, 
This well-belovéd One, 
God’s sole-begotten Son, 
This Sun of Justice earth illumining. 


A little lower than the angels, ye 

Should lift your voices in strong harmony, 
Chanting this royal birth : 
“Glory to-day on earth 

To Him that is, that was, that e’er shall be.” 


Bring to him tribute as your sovereign Lord, 
Let prayer’s pure incense be unstinted poured, 
And sorrowing minister 
The bitter drops of myrrh— 
Unfailing presence in love’s earthly hoard ! 


Bring him the love your hearts do keep for him, 
The faith no shadowing clouds of ill can dim; 
Lay humbly at his feet 
‘The sorrow he makes sweet, 
The penitence effacing sin’s false gleam. 


Such gifts your royal Brother’s hands shall bless, 
And in your arms, who him in truth confess, 

His Mother dear shall place 

This little King of Grace, 
That so your hearts him evermore possess. 


So cleanse your hearts to give him place to-day, 
Yourselves the dearest gift that ye can lay 
Before this mighty Child 
Of Mother undefiled, 
Dawn-star, true herald of Eternal Day! 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


Tue defect of present popular 
education which strikes an ob- 
server as the most serious is not 
so much the inefficiency of the 
teaching supplied and received as 
the distaste generated at school for 
future work. The first is a defect 
that can be remedied by intelligent 
study and self-education subsequent 
to leaving school, but the latter 
breeds a habit of indolence and 
shiftlessness which is seldom got 
rid of later in life, and which, even 
if got rid of after several years, 
leaves the individual behindhand 
in the race, and all but useless 
when he does wake up to the con- 
sciousness of the waste of half a 
lifetime. That this distaste for 
work, manual labor, exists is prov- 
ed by the constant straining after 
positions supposed to involve “ gen- 
tility,” and the overstocking of the 
country with inexperienced hands 
anxious for situations as clerks, 
waiters,shop-boys—anything, in fact, 
not requiring definite and special 
training. The same class, failing 
these appointments, has to be con- 
tent with even lower and less inno- 
cent situations, and the liquor-sa- 
loons, the billiard-rooms, the gam- 
bling-dens, the hotel-offices, the 
beer-gardens, recruit their employés 
chiefly from among this crudely- 
educated population. In New York 
this element is swelled again by a 
large accession of emigrants, for- 
eigners of a class somewhat above 
laborers, who consider a store as 
much the height of fashion as an 
Englishman does the civil service, 

* Enseignement Primaire et Apprentissage. 
G. Salicis, Ancien Eléve de I’Ecole Polytechnique, 


Délégué Cantonal. 2tme édition. Paris: Sandoz 
et Fischbacher, 33 Rue de Seine. 1878. 


and, having been brought up to de- 
sultory employment, at home, usu- 
ally find their level as bartenders 
in the first American city in which 
they are stranded. Doubtless the 
other large Atlantic cities can show 
much the same element. The same 
evil exists in France and in Ger- 
many, and, we believe, no less in 
England. M. Salicis, a pupil of 


the Paris Polytechnic School, and 
a “cantonal delegate,” who has 
studied the question of education 
in France, and is prominently in- 
terested in several newly-instituted 
reforms and experiments, says : 


“ These little boy and girl bureaucrats, 
‘contrabands’ from real labor, without . 
having been consulted, will naturally 
come to the end of their schooling with 
only one fear before them—/.e., that of 
being forced to become workmen and 
workwomen—but with one wish also: the 
boys to become clerks, the girls shop- 
women. Hence this undefined, floating, 
and overstocked class of book-keepers, 
cashiers, pedlars, agents, clerks, with a 
thousand qualifications, scorning the cap 
and blouse for the sake of broadcloth 
and ‘ chimney-pots’ ; and the correspond- 
ing class, still more to be pitied, of 
‘ young ladies,’ often with no shop, and 
some with the coveted bonnet, but how 
procured?.. .” 


The race for certificates or “ di- 
plomas”” in the common schools 
for girls fosters this unhealthy 
straining after outward “ gentility,” 
which generally ends either in 
shame or starvation. While the 
wages of the ordinary domestic 
servant in Paris are from between 
thirty and forty francs (six to eight 
dollars) a month, the girls who con- 
sider themselves too good for ser- 
vice are obliged to take thankfully 
from three to four dollars for a 
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day’s teaching in small private 
schools, where they are further ex- 
pected to be dressed like ladies. 
Sometimes a slight luncheon is 
added to this salary. 

In this shiftless condition the 
working-classes have, singularly 
enough, fellow-sufferers from the 
highest classes, the intermediate 
strata of society being technically 
the best taught and the best pre- 
pared, The Franco-Prussian war 
has made it necessary for many 
young French men and women 
formerly in assured circumstances 
to work for their living. The death 
of the head of a family, and the 
consequent cessation of income, 


salary, pension, or annuity, accord- 
ing to his status as a clergyman, 
an army or navy officer, a govern- 
ment or merchant’s clerk, puts hun- 
dreds of young persons in the same 
plight every month in England; 
and in the United States, though 


this occurs less often, the equiva- 
lent is not unknown. The persons 
thus forced to look for immediately 
remunerative employment have, in 
almost every case, been trained to 
no business or trade, and are sim- 
ply useless to their employers. In 
proportion, however, as they know 
nothing they urgently ask for “ any- 
thing,” which, when resolved into 
plain words, generally means copy- 
ing (for which their fashionable 
and illegible handwriting unfits 
them), an agency, or a place be- 
hind the counter. They seldom 
know how to keep books (which 
ought to be taught as part of a re- 
gular education for all classes in a 
commercial country); and as for 
even selling goods, they lack the 
knowledge of the materials they 
handle, as well as discrimination 
between different kinds and de- 
grees, values and measures, while, 
to speak only of small matters, they 
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are ignorant even of the art of 
tying up a parcel quickly and neat- 
ly. Considering the fluctuating na- 
ture of society and the strong pro- 
bability of each individual’s being 
at some time or other in circum- 
stances in which his or her hands 
and brains will be the only capital 
left, it would be prudent for every 
one to perfect himself in one branch 
of remunerative work, and to choose 
that branch for which he has the 
most natural aptitude. The love 
of your work is the only guarantee 
of that work being welldone. These 
questions cannot be called theore- 
tical, for they influence the lives 
and circumstances of thousands of 
citizens each day; still, as example 
is better than precept, we pass 
to the French experimental schools 
of which M. Salicis has recently 
given us the history in a little book 
which has already passed through 
two editions, and has drawn the 
notice of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Crefeld, in Germany, and 
been ordered by that body to be 
translated into German. 

The state of things which in 
France suggested the experiment 
of a technical free school in con- 
nection with the usual common 
school is briefly this: For the 
youth of all classes except the most 
numerous there is state help pro- 
vided up to the age of eighteen or 
twenty, besides the private schools 
and colleges and special profes- 
sional establishments which supply 
the-wants of parents with even the 
most moderate incomes. For the 
youth of the working-class, on the 
other hand, both in cities and in 
the country, there is no state help 
provided after the age of twelve or 
thirteen, and that provided before 
that age is either of a useless or a 
meagre kind. In Paris itself the 
report of M. Gréard for 1875 gave 
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the school population at 117,000, 
including 23,000 young children in 
infant schools, while the number of 
those fit to go to school was 197,- 
ooo. For the 80,000 children thus 
unaccounted for neither instruc- 
tion nor any other public help was 
forthcoming, and probably the first 
contact of the state with them in 
later life would prove to be that of 
the prisons and the galleys; while 
for the 117,000 pupils of the com- 
mon schools there were barely 
1,200 teachers. The details of 
teaching were equally defective, 
the youngest and largest classes, of- 
ten reaching 100, being confided to 
a single teacher, the system of mu- 
tual help (or pupil-teaching) gen- 
erally interdicted, and the child 
who, coming from the infant-school, 
could read fluently and reckon tol- 
erably being lumped with the child 
fresh from the streets and unable 
to say the alphabet. Add to this 
the disadvantages common to all 
primary schools and familiar to 
ourselves in our own, the limping 
caricature of a college curriculum 
imposed upon children whose lives 
will be passed in manual labor, the 
parrot-like tests of proficiency, the 
mechanical tricks of memory, the 
real apathy of mind encouraged by 
this show of surface-learning, and 
the upshot of the system on the 
child, who, on leaving school, goes 
out into the world utterly ignorant 
of the materials with which he will 
have to work, the plan of life he 
will have to follow, the duties he 
will have to discharge, and unpre- 
pared for any opening which may 
come in his way. 

The situation in France and in 
the United States is so far identi- 
cal, and although Frenchmen like 
M. Salicis, and even Englishmen 
like Mr. Forster, look with justice 
towards this country as one further 
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advanced than their own in the 
theory of education, and better 
furnished with outward means fcr 
its practical carrying out, we who 
live here see behind the scenes, 
and ought to be ashamed to deserve 
so little the praise so ungrudgingly 
given. When such men point to 
the exceptional institution of Vas- 
sar College and to the architectural 
prominence of Columbia; when 
they reckon by figures the numbers 
of schools, teachers, and scholars in 
one large city or in one New Eng- 
land State, and calculate what pro- 
portion of the same ingredients 
would be needed to bring Paris or 
the department of the Seine to the 
same outward level, we have only 
to look at the immense tracts where 
education is practically unknown, 
the sections of country where the 
majority of native citizens cannot 
read, and the less flagrant but more © 


significant instances of large rural 
populations in comparatively easy 
circumstances and civilized neigh- 
borhoods, where schools are seen 
within every five miles, and sessions 
held twice a year for three or four 
months collectively, but where, in 


spite of these advantages, the 
quality and subsequent influence 
of the education thus imparted are 
the least satisfactory elements in 
the character of the population. 
The disproportion between the 
means afforded by the state or the 
commune (or town) for the training 
of the youth of the middle classes 
and those of the working-classes— 
z.¢., the bulk of the nation—suggest- 
ed to a few public-spirited men in 
Paris the experiment which at the 
cost of sixteen hundred dollars, 
partly defrayed by the state and 
partly by. voluntary contributions, 
has been in operation for five years 
in the common school of the Rue 
Tournefort. The technical depart- 
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ment is conducted simultaneously 
with the ordinary course, but has a 
separate set of rooms for its use, 
and also a kitchen and range. 
There are three hundred and eighty 
boys at present, of whom, for want 
of means and space, orly forty-five 
can receive technical instruction. 
The course consists of three 
branches, ironmongery, carpenter- 
ing, and sculpture. In the forge 
are taught all kinds of work in iron 
requiring the help of anvil and vise ; 
in the carpenter's shop everything 
relating to woodwork, plain and 
ornamental, to cabinet-making and 
to turning, as well as painting, 
graining, veneering, polishing, etc. ; 
and in the sculptor’s shop every- 
thing from modelling in clay. and 
plaster to chiselling stone and mar- 
ble. General Collis, a member of 


the Board of Directors of Girard 
College and of a committee formed 
for investigation and report upon 


European technical education, 
speaks thus of his visit to this 
school : 


‘Entering a door on the first floor, I 
found myself in an ordinary school-room 
furnished with the customary black- 
board, maps, globes, charts, etc., with 
the addition of specimens of iron ore, 
and the metal in all its stages from the 
ore-bed to the manufactured article; 
wood of every description used in ordi- 
nary carpenter and cabinet-work, green, 
half-seasoned, and well-seasoned, nails, 
screws, tubes, railroad iron and ties, 
porseshoes, shovels, and all the tools in 
common use. After a couple of hours 
devoted to reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and so on, the boys pass into 
an adjoining room, furnished with eight 
carpenters’ benches, over which eight of 
the older boys preside, each having one 
or two assistants ; and from thence they 
pass into another apartment, in which 
are forge, anvils, vises, and lathes. On 
the second floor is a similar class-room, 
and an adjoining room for instruction in 
sculpture. During my visit the boys 
were occupied in this latter room... . 
The patterns consisted chiefly of leaves 
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and scrolls in relief, each boy being 
furnished with a handful of clay and a 
piece of wood the size of a lead-pencil, 
called an 4auchoir (instrument for mak- 
ing a rough outline or sketch), his work 
being superintended by an instructor, 
who passed from boy to boy, correcting 
measurements, directing the motion of 
the hand and the pose of the body. ... 
It was very evident that these little ones 
looked upon the employment more as a 
recreation than a labor, and when the 
hour for recess came more than one-half 
of the class lingered over their handi- 
work as though they were loath to give it 
up; in fact, Dr. Gaubier (the director) 
said they considered it an amusement. 
In Paris the school-hours com- 
mence at 7. A.M. (owing to the fact that 
both father and mother go out to work 
at that hour). The routine of studies in 
this school on the day I was there was as 
follows :** From 7 to 8, writing ; 8 to 9, 
religious instruction ; 9 to 11, instruc- 
tion in design, modelling, moulding, and 
sculpture ; at 11, recess for ten minutes ; 
till 12, primary instruction ; 12 to 1, din- 
ner (most of the boys brought a piece 
of bread to school, and were supplied 
from the very neat and clean kitchen of 
the establishment with an excellent stew 
of beef or mutton and vegetables for two 
cents); I to 1.30, technical lesson on the 
blackboard ; 1.30 to 3, lesson in the 
blacksmith’s shop; 3 to 4, music; 4, 
lunch; 4.30 to 5, gymnastic exercise ; 5 
to 6, arithmetic, geometry, and drawing. 
After one year’s technical instruction in 
all of the three branches the pupil 
selects for himself one of the three, and 
to this he devotes himself three days of 
the week, but upon two other days is re- 
quired to continue his course in the 
other two branches also. All the tools 
used in the school were made by the 
pupils, and, as far as I could judge, were 
of good quality. 

“ At fourteen years of age these boys, 
who are in great demand, are sent to 
manufacturers, from whom they receive 
from thirty to forty cents a day (excel- 
lent wages for a boy in Paris), and, after 
two years’ service, are considered prac- 
tical workmen. Boys thus educated 
are too valuable to their employers to 
be used for menial offices, and thus es- 
cape much of the uninstructive drudgery 


* According to "the table given by M. Salicis in 
his pamphlet, this must have been a Monday. 














to which the ordinary apprentice is sub- 
jected.” 


The existence of similar schools 
for the middle classes or for par- 
tigular trades, such as those of 
Aix, Angers, Chalons, Havre, 
Brest, etc., to which allusion will 
be made further on, and the pal- 
pable evils resulting from launch- 
ing the sons of working-men and 
country laborers into the world 
without preparation for their future 
work, were the chief incitements to 
the trial of the new system so 
cheaply set going in the Rue 
Tournefort. M. Gréard’s able re- 
port on apprentice-schools gave 
the subject a temporary promi- 
nence, of which M. Leveillé, canto- 
nal delegate and member of the mu- 
nicipal council, as well as profes- 
sor of civil law in the Paris Law 
School, took advantage by recom- 
mending, in a circumstantial and 
urgent report, the immediate estab- 
lishment of an experimental school 
in connection with the common 
school in the Rue Tournefort. 
Local circumstances at first sug- 
gested a workshop devoted to cabi- 
net-making and book-binding, the 
former because the then school 
director of the district in question 
was a skilful amateur wood-carver 
and carpenter, the latter because 
this quarter of the city was the one 
where most of the great libraries 
happen to be situated. Eventu- 
ally the book-binding was neglect- 
ed; for, as the project took shape 
and the aim of the projectors widen- 
ed, it was found more practical to 
confine the teaching to those 
branches of study bearing on the 
exercise of the chief trades of a 
large city. The municipal council 
approved of the proposition and 
allotted five thousand francs (one 
thousand dollars) a year to the 
new school, while the mayor of the 
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arrondissement, or district, and the 
director of primary instruction 
both lent the project cordial and 
enlightened help. In view of the 
greater number of workmen in 
large cities coming under the four 
heads of art-mechanics (model- 
lers, designers, sculptors), turners, 
wood-workers (carpenters, carvers, 
cabinet-makers), and metal-work- 
ers (blacksmiths, locksmiths, me- 
chanicians), it was résolved to aim 
first at fundamental instruction in 
drawing, whether freehand, model,. 
geometrical, or perspective, and in 
modelling, whether in clay, plaster, 
wax, etc.; and, secondly, at special 
instruction in the particular branch 
chosen by the pupil. The appren- 
ticeship lasts three years, the first 
of which is devoted to fundamen- 
tal and general, the second and 
third in greater part to the special . 
teaching. As many of the pupils, 
on entering the school, are behind- 
hand in general knowledge, pro- 
vision is made for supplementary 
teaching of an hour each day, ta- 
ken from the morning session of 
technical work. The original in- 
tention was that boys should enter 
the school at twelve or thirteen, 
and not leave it until fifteen or 
sixteen; but if General Collis’ in- 
formation (September 14, 1878) is 
correct, this has been in many. 
cases modified. It does not ap- 
pear whether at present the pupils 
of the second and third years earn 
any wages, as the boys of the Ha- 
vre school (of respectively five, 
fifteen, and thirty cents a day), but 
M. Salicis says that the school, 
after only eighteen months’ exist- 
ence, had saved one-quarter of its 
debt. The stock relating to sculp- 
ture and modelling is the gift of 
the school board, and other con- 
tributions in kind as well as in 
money have been received. The: 
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government estimate of the cost of 
each boy is one hundred and six- 
ty-five francs, or thirty-three dol- 
lars, the actual average cost being 
nearly forty dollars. The director 
and sub-director receive a salary re- 
spectively of two hundred dollars 
and one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars, which last sum is equivalent 
to that paid to two master-carpen- 
ters each, giving five lessons of 
two hours each a week, while four 
hundred and forty dollars are ap- 
propriated to the teacher of sculp- 
ture. The raw material is valued 
at two hundred and forty dollars. 
The gross sum of one hundred and 
sixty-five francs per head, besides 
representing the expenses above 
mentioned, is calculated to include 
later on the wages of about fifty- 
one francs to be earned by the 
pupils of the second and third 
years. The general aim of the in- 
stitution is summed up in these 
words of M. Salicis: 

“. .. That the pupils of the municipal 
school of apprenticeship should, on leav- 
ing, possess, so to speak, an assortment 
of technical knowledge applicable in all 
cases and at all times, as well as practi- 
cal experience at their fingers’ ends of the 
science of minor mechanics and of the 
handling of the various elementary tools ; 
and that, thus prepared, the apprentice 
should quickly adapt himself to the spe- 
cial requirements of the trade followed 
in the workshop of which he should be- 
come an inmate, yet without ever com- 
pletely losing the general training which 
had been the aim of his primary profes- 
sional education.” 


* Among the studies of the first 
year, as given in the table of the 
division of time, are the history of 
industries, trades, and commerce 
in general, and the reading of 
manuscript, to each of which about 
one hour a week is devoted. The 
latter is a thing in which two-thirds 
even of the educated classes are 
frequently at fault, and which 
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clerks, copyists, book-keepers, and 
commercial correspondents seldom 
learn except by practice after tak- 
ing their situations, thus causing 
their employers no little loss. of 
time. It will be seen that this 
amalgamation of primary with tech- 
nical teaching in the common 
schools involves an inversion in 
the amount of time at present be- 
stowed on each kind of knowledge, 
while it also points to object-teach- 
ing, Or, as some call it, pantogra- 
phic teaching, as a more efficient 
means of quick progress than the 
parrot-like system now in vogue. 
Two-thirds of school-time would, 
according to this plan, be de- 
voted to the study of matter, 
raw material, and the means of 
transforming it, tools and their ap- 
plication, chemical action of the 
elements on various materials, etc., 
according to the special direction 
in which the professional instruc- 
tion in any given school tends. In 
large cities schools of apprentice- 
ship for builders, masons, bricklay- 
ers and makers, etc., including also 
architects, engineers, and surveyors, 
would take a prominent place. In 
the country it would not be im- 
possible to start practical schools 
of agriculture, especially in France, 
where the town, or commune, usually 
owns large tracts of land; and this 
plan, of course, would be modified 
in certain neighborhoods where 
wine-growing, cider-making, dairy- 
farming, olive-raising, etc., consti- 
tute the principal local industries. 
In all studies not closely relating 
to the trade by which the pupil 
intends to earn his living, detail 
should be avoided, while in those 
bearing on it thorough familiarity 
with at least all its practical branch- 
es should be aimed at. The out- 
lines of the history of one’s native 
country and of the Bible, a useful 
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amount of arithmetic without the 
encumbrance of theoretical prob- 
lems utterly out of the beat of fu- 
ture every-day life, correct spell- 
ing and legible handwriting, a few 
facts of genéral history easily fixed 
in the memory and serving as land- 
marks of the few great epochs and 
changes in the world, broad notions 
of geography from illustrations on 
large globes and a map in relief of 
one’s native country—such is nearly 
all the school-gear really of use to 
a learner. On the other hand, the 
knowledge of weights and measures, 
of the value of lines, surfaces, and 
sizes, the discrimination between 
good and bad though showy arti- 
cles, whether of food, dress, or 
other material, domestic economy, 
the training which results in fore- 
thought as to ways and means, and 
suggests how to draw out the hid- 
den capabilities of apparently hope- 
less material, acquaintance with a 
few simple and obvious but abso- 
lutely indispensable laws of health, 
and for girls a fair knowledge of 
cookery, sewing, making and mend- 
ing, nursing the sick and tending 
children, making up common re- 
medies and knowing how and when 
to apply them, should be insisted 
upon as the main parts of a useful 
bringing-up, and, instead of being 
considered either subordinate or 
unnecessary, should be substituted 
for the more common exercises of 
school-hours—the committing to 
memory of badly-declaimed verses, 
the long chronological lists of ill- 
understood events, the parrot-like 
rules out of a text-book, the histo- 
rical comparisons glibly repeated 
out of the summary of questions 
and answers at the foot of every 
chapter, and so on.* The larger 

*“ Children of seven years and upwards are ex- 
pected to commit to memory long, uninteresting 


rules and definitions. If a child understands a 
subject it can make to itself a rule, even though it 
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use of pictures and of original, in- 
dividual, oral teaching on the part 
of the masters is a second innova- 
tion advocated by Salicis, Gréard, 
Delacour, and others interested in 
these school experiments, and by 
not a few practical sympathizers 
and reformers in this country. 
Already in Philadelphia a self-sup- 
porting school has been set going 
on the new principles, and the 
questions involved are being large- 
ly discussed by physicians, teach- 
ers, and economists. 

M. Salicis reckons that if Paris 
were provided with ten district 
schools of apprenticeship for boys 
and an equal number for girls, each 
containing fifty apprentices or 
more, at the cost of two millions of 
francs ($400,000) to the state, in 
three years the city would furnish 
to general industry six thousand 
trained apprentices of both sexes, 
morally as well as technically fitted 
for the proper discharge of their 
duty on first entering a workshop 
(instead of, as at present, coming 
to the workshop useless, ignorant, 
and very often dishonest, from the 
simple fact of having spent two, 
three, or four years in vagabondage, 
uncertainty, and questionable asso- 
ciations) ; in ten years sixty thou- 
sand—that is, more than sufficient 
to leaven the old spirit and dis- 
place the old slip-shod practice; 
and in forty years, most probably, 
the whole body of skilled mecha- 
nics in the city itself. Other cities 
following the lead, there would 
soon remain no place unfilled by 
these candidates, and the evils, at 
present so patent, resulting from 
the necessity of immediate remu- 
neration as soon as a child has 
reached the age of ten or twelve, 
be not shaped in words ” (Letter from a teacher 
on school reforms). Any one who has thoroughly 


learned French grammar, for instance, will recog- 
nize the truth of this. 
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combined with the utter impossi- 
bility of the parents’ having him 
regularly taught, would ultimately 
in a great measure disappear. The 
statistics proving the waste of time 
and personal energy resulting from 
the uncared-for position of the 
youth of the poorer classes, as com- 
pared with the means for profes- 
sional progress furnished to those 
of the middle classes, are appalling. 
Full ten years of his life are lost to 
the working-man, and it is needless 
to say that in nine cases out of 
ten it is an irreparable loss. He 
may remedy it in part, but only in 
part, unless he possesses exception- 
al faculties. And at best he can 
only remedy it for himself; it is 
impossible for him to shield his 
children from the same evils, clear- 
ly as he may see the cause and the 
depth of the latter. Want of im- 


mediate means bars any improve- 


ment; the old system of appren- 
ticeship exists no longer, and noth- 
ing definite has taken its place. 
State aid is the only aid that does 
not more or less humble the recipi- 
ent ; and in this case the aid would 
be by no means gratuitous—in fact, 
would be no more than a loan, and 
comparatively a slight one, to be 
partly repaid by the apprentice’s 
contribution to the stock of the 
technical school, and partly by his 
subsequent life as a citizen, accord- 
ing to a higher standard than is 
furnished by the present perfunc- 
tory common-school education. 
It is certain that no-outlay can be 
more remunerative to the state than 
one which tends to protect the im- 
mense majority of the nation against 
tie temptations of idleness and 
vagibondage—one which hedges 
them in by the early-acquired sense 
of responsibility and the clearly-il- 
lustrated notion of duty which a 
thorough training from childhood 
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to some serious and definite calling 
entails. 

Another of the improvements in- 
cidental to the plan of the techni- 
cal-school projectors is the restora- 
tion of the balance of outside opin- 
ion between the merits of manual 
and so-called intellectual labor. 
Do, and say, and struggle as you 
will, manual labor will always be, 
as it has always been, the business 
of the majority of mankind. That 
it should be respected at its just 
value is desirable ; indeed, it is ne- 
cessary to the harmonious working 
of society. ‘That it has ever been 
looked upon at other than its just 
value is due to the faults of work- 
men themselves. Whenever the 
influence of any class of the com- 
munity is in undue proportion to 
the merits of that class—z.e., to the 
services it renders to society at 
large, and to its fulfilment of its 
special functions—the social ba- 
lance is lost, and the machinery of 
government must, in some measure, 
be put out of order. Again, when- 
ever any class is possessed of a 
consciousness of collective power, 
without a corresponding sense of 
personal responsibility in each in- 
dividual member, more or less dis- 
turbance in the body politic must 
ensue; and when any class, ignor- 
ing the present abuses and corrup- 
tion within itself, takes its stand 
on prerogatives bestowed upon it 
in former times as a distinct ac- 
knowledgment of its high standard 
of honor, and corresponding deeds 
of virtue on the part of its mem- 
bers, mischief is sure to follow. 
This has happened several times in 
history, and has been illustrated by 
almost each class in its turn. A 
well-known and recent instance was 
the first French Revolution, pre- 
pared by the undue preponderance 
of the ceurt section of the nobility, 
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who retained a power in fact which 
even in theory belonged only to the 
united body of the aristocracy of 
the country, but the exercise of 
which was, at the time, no longer 
justified by the moral or political 
fitness of the majority even of its 
theoretical holders. The same tests 
apply to the working-class equally 
with any other; this class is no 
more the ruling class by right di- 
vine or right inherent than any 
other, and must take its rank in 
political society by its intrinsic me- 
rits—that is, its moral and intellec- 
tual worth. Therefore, wherever 
working-men have disgraced their 
order by violence, by ignorance, or 
by idleness, and, worse still, by in- 
sincerity and double-dealing, they 
have dealt themselves a suicidal 
blow. Again, wherever they have 
affected to disdain labor, and to 
depreciate it in the eyes of others 
by their example in straining after 
a false “ gentility,” or by deserting 
practical work and steady effort for 
political agitation and sensational 
propagandism, they have material- 
ly helped to strengthen the very 
abuses which they rightly denounc- 
ed. On the other hand, the work- 
ing-class start in the political race 
with disadvantages for which the 
classes above are partly responsi- 
ble, and which should in justice be 
considered as extenuating circum- 
stances at such times as are mark- 
ed by the violent, illegal, or un- 
reasonable conduct of this class, 
It is that such disadvantages may 
be removed, as far as it is in the 
power of the state to remove them, 
that schools of apprenticeship are 
mainly advocated. A_ technical 
education tending to create a large 
number of immediate producers, 
and proportionately to decrease the 
number of vagrants and proba- 
ble criminals, or at best wasteful 


and haphazard citizens, is, properly 
speaking, not only a saving to the 
state and an actual capital fur- 
nished to the apprentice, but a po- 
litical and social training for the 
future head of a family, household- 
er, and citizen. The levelling and 
unnatural equality which some po- 
litical enthusiasts — ignorance’ is 
their chief defect—would force on 
mankind will, of course, never be 
realized, but there is an equality 
which may be largely developed by 
judicious systems of education, and 
which assimilates itself to the com- 
parative equality in diversity that 
distinguishes almost all natural pro- 
ducts. Thus each man that is per- 
fect in his own pursuit—z.e., tho- 
roughly grounded in its theory, 
wholly familiar with its practice, 
observant of every improvement 


already accomplished, alive to eve-_ 


ry possibility of extension, change, 
application, or bettering, a man in- 
telligently in love with his business 
—for we never do that well which 
we do without love—is the equal 
of any other specialist, and of 
course the superior of every man 
not perfectly in possession of simi- 
lar knowledge regarding some one 
branch of study. Perfection in 
some given pursuit—in itself noble 
and worthy—should be the goal of 
all education, and of national edu- 
cation in particular; useful studies 
of course stand first, but an unre- 
munerative, or even unproductive, 
study should not therefore be de- 
spised, provided it fosters the ha- 
bit of steady purpose, of persever- 
ance, and of thoroughness, which 
might be collectively called moral 
manliness. 

To pass from the youngest tech- 
nical school in France to some of 
the older ones, all devoted to the 
needs of the middle classes or to 
those of some special trade, we 
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may mention the Trinity Hospital, 
founded in 1545, in Paris, for des- 
titute children, and with which a 
school of lace-making was associat- 
ed; the famous Ecole Polytechnique 
and Zcole Centrale, the former an- 
swering the purposes of a military 
academy and a school of mines, 
while teaching every branch of 
higher technical instruction, from 
navigation and engineering to draw- 
ing and designing, and giving its 
certificated members the privilege 
of entering the army and navy 
without the usual two years’ ser- 
vice in the ranks; the three schools 
of the second class at Aix, Angers, 
and Ch4lons-sur-Marne, whose ob- 
ject it is to prepare youth for 
master-mechanics and foremen in 
the useful trades, and the scale of 
whose prices is low enough for 
most purses in the middle ranks of 
life, being as follows: for board 


and teaching, $120; for outfit, $50; 
for repairs, $10; for scientific in- 
struménts, $8; the total for the 
first year being $188, and for each 
succeeding year $125, subject to a 
reduction by the saie of the pro- 
duct of the pupil’s industry. 


“Boys are admitted to these schools 
between the ages of fifteen and seven- 
teen, and are required to possess a fair 
common-school education ; the course 
of instruction is of three years, at the 
conclusion of which the pupils, if suc- 
cessful, receive a certificate which at 
once entitles them to employment as 
masters of the particular trade to which 
they have devoted themselves.” * 


At Besancon a school of watch 
and clock making was founded in 
1864 by the town, the mayor being 
ex-officio president of the board of 
administration of the school. In 
his Studies on the Progress of 
Watchmaking Lieutenant-Colonel 


* General Collis’ statement in the Daily Even- 
ing Telegraph, Philadelphia, September 14, 1878. 
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Laussedat, of the Engineers, speaks 
thus of the establishment : 


“The term of apprenticeship is of 
three years, and such is the liking for 
the workshop acquired there that one 
of the heaviest punishments that can be 
given these future artists is to deprive 
them of a few hours of their manual 
labor. The fascination which this kind 
of work exercises will be understood 
when one learns that each pupil is even- 
tually taught how to construct a whole 
watch, as well as the greater part of the 
necessary tools, and that all that has 
been put into his hands for the purpose 
amounts only to the first indispensable 
and simplest tools, and a few fragments 
of raw material in the shape of metal in 
sheets and bars.” 


The same words will apply to 
the Koechlin School at Miilhausen. 
The National Navy School at Brest, 
originally founded by Admiral 
Gueydon, is organized to receive 
five hundred pupils at a time, the 
orphan sons of seamen, whose re- 
ligious and primary teaching, though 
excellent and careful in degree, are 
the same in kind as that given at 
any other school, but who, beyond 
this, are taught practical seaman- 
ship with a view to the regular ser- 
vice. In all the details of sailor’s 
work they are taught by experienc- 
ed sailors, and the instruction is 
peculiarly thorough and funda- 
mental, including the study of sig- 
nals and meteorology, as well as 
maritime warfare of attack and 
defence, the use of the latest 
inventions in firearms, torpedoes, 
etc. Gymnastics proper are also 
a part of the regular training, 
as well as fencing and boxing. 
After the school and harbor teach- 
ing the boys finish their education 
by a trial voyage of several months, 
and are then turned out consum- 
mate seamen, fairly educated in the 
classical sense of the word, and 
passionately fond and proud of 
their profession. Captain Picart 
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and his fellow-officers on board 
the frigate which is specially de- 
voted to the use of the school have 
become, from salaried and con- 
scientious employés of the institu- 
tion, zealous and indefatigable co- 
operators in the work itself. Other 
technical schools exist at Havre, 
Lamartiniére, and Lyons, and M. 
Gréard has recently founded one 
at La Villette, near Paris, for ap- 
prenticing boys of the poorest class 
who have stumbled through their 
primary-school term, and are, as 
usual, thrown helpless on the world, 
with every chance of becoming 
clerks, waiters, drivers, billiard-mar- 
kers, restaurant, wine and liquor- 
shop keepers, etc. 

In the competitive school ex- 
hibits at the Paris Exposition were 
represented a few other French 
and some Swiss, German, and Rus- 
sian schools of the same order, al- 


though invariably devoted rather 
to the middle than the working 
classes: the free professional school 
of Evreux, the artistic school of 


the department of La Haute 
Vienne ; the Institution Fleury, the 
professional school of Douai, the 
National School of Watch-making 
des Clauses,in Upper Savoy (with 
its show-case full of perfect watch- 
movements made by boys under 
twenty); the Institut Technologique 
de St. Petersbourg (with a capi- 
tal show of machinery); the Tech- 
nical Schools of Zurich and Lu- 
cerne, the former exhibiting spe- 
cimens of hydraulic machinery, and 
the latter designs for wall-paper, 
pottery, muslin, etc.; the Staats 
Oberrealschule of Vienna, with its 
collection of working drawings for 
machinery, engineering, building, 
and architecture, and groups of 
beautiful cabinet-ware, the pro- 
ducts of the pupils’ work; the 
Bauschule, or Building-School, of 
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Stuttgart, devoted to the teaching 
of architects, carpenters, brick- 
layers, stone-cutters, and plasterers : 
the school of Buda-Pesth in Hun~ 
gary, and the Imperial Technical 
School of Moscow, which, originally 
a foundling hospital, “is to-day 
turning out,” says General Collis, 
“some of the best mechanics in 
Europe,” while the introduction of 
the technical department has added 
very little to the annual expense. 
This, so far, has been considered 
as the best model to follow—and 
adapt—in the experiment about to 
be made by the authorities of Gi- 
rard College. ‘The question, how- 
ever, has already been partly test- 
ed and fully discussed in Philadel- 
phia, where a technical free school 
(due to private enterprise and sup- 
ported by private and voluntary 
contributions) has been established 
within the year 1878. ; 


‘*The time devoted to the school les- 
sons,” writes one of the promoters of the 
institution in the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, July 19, 1878, ‘‘is but two anda 
half hours daily, and when the arrange- 
ments are complete an equal length of 
time will be given to manual work... - 
The children are now receiving instruc- 
tion in drawing, which is the beginning 
of the course of exercises in mechanical 
work, in arithmetic, geometry, languages 
(as a basis of a thorough course in Eng- 
lish etymology), the natural sciences, and 
some other branches. The pantographic 
illustrations impress ideas upon the 
minds of learners in a very satisfactory 
manner. ... Agentleman in Camden 
has contributed matters of great value 
for the work and the lessons of the 
school, but much more is wanted to 
procure tools, machinery, and materials 
to make this school what is now so 
much needed—a model which will show 
how the children of the whole communi- 
ty may be well educated, mentally and 
morally, while learning useful arts.” 
[The pantographic method, be it observ- 
ed, has been for several years in success- 
ful operation in a school in Philadelphia 
established for the purpose of testing 
that method.] 
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The same writer seeks to im- 
prove on the French plan in the 
matter of the age required for en- 
trance into a technical school, and 
says : 


“ When a boy or a girl, has reached the 
age of thirteen the most valuable time 
for the instruction of the hand, the eye, 
and the mind has passed; and the 
too prevalent notion that young per- 
sons should not be set to work until they 
can wield sledge-hammers or push jack- 
planes is a very serious error. There 
is much work which little hands can do 
which will cultivate muscular action to 
great advantage in early years ; and little 
children love to work. When they 
make mud-pies or snow-men they are 
beginning the work of plastic arts, and 
when they dam a gutter to get water 
enough to sail their ships in they begin to 
learn engineering.” 


There is a book of long standing, 
but which, even without the addi- 
tions that might have been made to 
it within the last twenty-five years, 
is still excellent and interesting, 


Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest, which might be, both in 
schools and families, made subser- 
vient to a technical education. It 
is written in the form of a diary 
and dialogue; a father devotes his 
afternoons to teaching his boys the 
reasons why a toy-boat floats, a kite 
sails in the air, a ball performs cer- 
tain evolutions according to the 
impetus given it, a balloon rises 
and falls,a magnet attracts, etc., 
etc.; there are chemical experi- 
ments made on high-days and holi- 
days, toys constructed scientifically 
and their structure clearly explain- 
ed, and so on. Readings out loud 
from this or some similar book, 
whether at school or at home, and 
explanations supplementing those 
given in print, would go far to give 
children an interest in things form- 
ing the basis of a technical educa- 
tion, and in themselves useful even 
for domestic purposes. No in- 
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quiring yet uninstructed mind can 
help coming across problems even in 
the simplest household offices—for 
instance, in the emptying of a buck- 
et, which suggests questions as to 
the direction of the water, its veloc- 
ity, the angle at which the bucket 
should be held, the aim taken by 
the emptier, etc. The earlier such 
problems are solved the better ; and 
while factory-work, with its undue 
pressure on slight frames, its un- 
healthiness (partly accounted for 
by crowded and_ill-ventilated 
rooms, partly by the enforced 
continuity of its nature), and its 
tendency to give the hands a me- 
chanical but unintelligent perfec- 
tion of touch, is certainly not fit 
for young children, however remu- 
nerative it may proveto poor parents 
of large families; work of a techni- 
cal character, but adapted as to 
time and quantity to the strength 
and the brain-capabilities of tender 
years, is decidedly the healthiest 
employment for children of average 
bodily vigor. Lasting impressions 
are made far earlier than is gene- 
rally supposed; a good deal of the 
future man is already strongly de- 
fined in the boy of six or seven; 
by twelve the bent is probably tco 
strong tobe permanently altered. In 
almost every trade very early train- 
ing and familiarity with the atmos- 
phere, so to speak,of the workshop 
is indispensable for anything ap- 
proaching to future perfection. 
M. Sulicis, in the same pamphlet 
already largely quoted above, 
mentions an instance of this, and 
the answer which a_ ship-calker 
made to a man who wished to ap- 
prentice his son, a boy of fifteen, to 
the calking trade. “ Your son is 
fifteen; well, I recommend you to 
make him a midshipman or a navy- 
surgeon, but for a ship-calker it is 
too late.” The old apprentice 
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system, whose decay is one of the 
. causes that call for some pro- 
vision for teaching trades thor- 
oughly to the bulk of the rising 
generation, did not take charge 
of a boy until the age of four- 
teen, and protracted the care and 
the teaching undertaken by the 
master for seven years. But in 
most cases the boys (generally sons 
of middle-class and at least com- 
fortably-situated parents) had been 
brought up from infancy in much 
the same surroundings as those 
into which they came more formal- 
ly upon their entrance into their 
regular apprenticeship. The condi- 
tions of society are changed, and 
the continuance of the old system, 
unless in exceptional cases (such 
as still frequently occur in Europe, 
yet no longer constitute a settled 
state of affairs), is impossible. The 
nearest approach to it is the mate- 


rial help which many firms afford 
their employés in the shape of free, 


or partly free, libraries, schools, 
reading-rooms, infirmaries, and 
lodging-houses ; but the necessary 
supervision by the employers of the 
employed which results from such 
contributions towards the welfare 
of the latter neutralizes, to a great 
degree, the good which these insti- 
tutions might do. People nowa- 
days have a spirit of independence 
and jealousy of interference in 
them which, whether good or evil 
in its origin, and whether we indi- 
vidually approve or deprecate it, is 
a stubborn fact, and one that must 
be taken into account in any plan 
brought forward for the improve- 
ment of the class where this spirit 
is most fully developed by circum- 
stances that easily explain its pres- 
ence. State, or, as M. Salicis calls it, 
municipal, apprenticeship meets this 
difficulty in a large degree, and has 
the additional advantage of teach- 
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ing in all cases theoretically what 
the old system only bound itself 
to teach practically. The United 
States still depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on Europe for mechanics and 
artists, and its citizens pay a large 
sum of money every year for the 
products of the factories and work- 
shops of those nations in Europe 
which have most carefully cultivat- 
ed mechanical and artistic skill. 
“That such aconditions of things,” 
says the Philadelphia writer quoted 
above, “should drive many to use- 
less and debasing occupations is not 
strange, and that there should be 
an overflow in unproductive em- 
ployment is a natural result.” For 
this also state apprentice-schools 
would present an efficient remedy. 
One-fourth at least of the children 
in each of our large cities are abso- 
lutely neglected, and grow up with 
no moral, religious, or intellectual 
training whatever; the remainder 
who attend the public schools 
never get beyond the primary 
classes, in which teaching is of 
the crudest kind. When flourishing 
estimates are held up in national 
speeches, and a kind of cant arises 
which is not unlike the boasting of 
the Pharisee of the parable, it is 
well to look at the negative side, 
and to ask what becomes of the 
minority who are avowedly not in- 
cluded in these triumphant statis- 
tics. When that is done there is 
again a question to ask concerning 
the quality of the education pro- 
vided for the majority, and more 
especially its results in after-life. 
The uneasiness in the public mind, 
the complaints of helpless but right- 
minded parents, the efforts of a few 
energetic men, the condemnatory 
verdicts of physicians, and the 
acknowledgments of failure by 
teachers, point to the practical 
worthlessness of the present system 
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of common-school teaching. That 
some change should be made in 
education—not only of the public 
but of the private schools—is a 
conclusion to which all sound 
thinkers in the country came some 
time ago, and the same is evident- 
ly thought in France. It only re- 
mains to choose, from among the 
chaotic suggestions with which a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the 
present forms has flooded us, the 
best for practical carrying out, and 
those that promise most permanent 
improvement. The cost of a 
change in any direction would bea 
consideration, but the scheme of 
technical education affords the 
advantage of being, when once in 
operation, partly self-supporting. 
Supposing the average cost of in- 
struction in the public schools as 
at present conducted to be seven- 
teen dollars for each scholar, and 
the introduction of mechanical 


teaching to double that cost, even 
at that rate the average would be 
less than seventy cents a week, 
which is not a large amount for a 
person between ten and sixteen 


years of age to earn. In the 
“ Philotechnic Institute ” in Cam- 
den pupils working five or six 
hours a day (only half the time 
being devoted to manual labor) 
earned more than five times that 
amount, and the same has been 
done in other institutions. The 
provision for the teaching, or rather 
training, of the very young children 
might be included in a rate charged 
on the earnings of the more ad- 
vanced scholars, and which would 
compensate for the cost of their 
teaching while they had been too 
young to work, as well as give them 
a diploma of honor and a decora- 
tion when they have earned the 
whole cost of their tuition. This, 
however, is only the suggestion of 
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an individual, and not an inherent 
part of the scheme of technical 
education. 

The subject, although it occupied 
but a secondary place in the dis- 
cussions of the Social Science Con- 
gress held last October at Chelten- 
ham, England, was brought forward 
by Professor Sylvanus ‘Thompson, 
of University College, Bristol. 
The following is the summary 
given of his paper in the London 
Times, October 28, 1878: 


‘*He directed attention to the defect 
in English systems of technical train- 
ing, remarking that while the germs of 
a technical education existed almost 
everywhere, they were so scanty and 
feeble that there was little prospect of 
their immediate development. Techni- 
cal schools and colleges, if placed in the 
industrial districts, he thought, might do 
much that the present relics of the ap- 
prenticeship system had failed to do, 
and would form an essential feature of 
the education of the future. Technical 
schools we must originate and develop 
for ourselves, and competent teachers 
and proper appliances must be obtained. 
The long-delayed project for a central 
technical college in the metropolis, 
under the auspices of the city companies, 
promised a hopeful future in this regard. 
As soon as it was founded one great 
difficulty in the problem would have 
disappeared, and the establishment of 
local centres of training would be only a 
question of time.” 


It will be seen that Professor 
Thompson’s proposal differs from 
the scheme of M. Salicis and of 
the ‘promoters of the Philadelphia 
school, who, though undertaking 
the model school by means of pri- 
vate initiative, as a proof of the 
feasibility of their scheme, urge the 
principle of state co-operation as 
an essential feature of the new sys- 
tem. Elsewhere in the discussion 
of education at the Social Science 
Congress the Hon. G. Brodrick, 
President of the Education Section, 
mentioned incidentally that “in 
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the choice of subjects, as well as in 
the methods of teaching, we must 
* strive to make every hour of school- 
ing tell upon the practical wants of 
the scholar’s future life.” This, 
rightly interpreted, should point 
towards the reforms advocated and 
partly illustrated by the friends of 
technical education; but the same 
speaker, in the words immediately 
following, states as a fact, but no- 
wise as a defect, “that primary 
education is not the first stage of 
education for the wage-earning 
classes, but the whole of their edu- 
cation.” This is precisely what 
M. Salicis complains of, as form- 
ing the basis of the depravity and 
waste of human material in at least 
half the laboring population of 
France; and be it remembered that 
enlightened Englishmen agree that 
“though England may compare 
favorably with France, and not 
very unfavorably with the United 


States, in the mere percentage of 
adults who can read and write, 
both French and American educa- 


tion are apparently superior to 
English education in their humaniz- 
ing influence on the people.” At 
a subsequent session of the Educa- 
tion Department at the Congress 
the Rev. E. MacCarthy, head-mas- 
ter of the Middle School of King 
Edward Sixth, Birmingham, and 
member of the Birmingham School 
Board, proposed (this refers wholly 
to endowed schools and the dis- 
tribution of their funds, but never- 
theless touches on the question of 
technical training) that “the en- 
dowments now used for this latter 
purpose” (z.¢., the supplying, by 
part of elementary endowments, 
some part of the ordinary elemen- 
tary education now provided in 
England by the Education Acts, 
which the speaker considered a 
wrongful use of endowment funds) 
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“should be applied to the forma- 
tion of upper departments, with 
exhibitions attached, in certain ele- 
mentary schools selected as cen- 
tres”; and that 


“‘ School boards should be empowered, 
in the absence of endowments in their 
districts, to spend the rates for this 
object. Upper departments should be 
open to all who had passed siandard 4, 
and the curriculum should be framed so 
as toafford a three years’ course, includ- 
ing, in addition to the subjects prescribed 
by the code for individual and class ex- 
amination, ome or two specific subjects 
[the italics are the writer's]. The fee 
should be higher than that in the ordi- 
nary elementary schools, and exhibitions 
should take the form of total or partial 
remission of fees, according to atfain- 
ments and attendance, and of annual 
sums by way of maintenance, tenable 
either at an upper department or any 
school of higher grade.” 


In the absence of the state help 
which forms the main support of 
the French scheme, such substi- 
tutes as exhibitions to higher schools, 
attainable by scholars of the pri- 
mary national schools, would de- 
cidedly be a step forward, and Mr. 
Henry Jeffrey, M.A., head-mas- 
ter of the Grammar School at 
Cheltenham, went yet farther by 
suggesting that, after the example 
of France, Englishmen might here- 
after find scope for their philan- 
thropy and public spirit by “ found- 
ing bursaries as educational ladders 
to primary scholars. If this source 
should be insufficient the aid of the 
legislature should be sought.” 

There is at present in England 
a total severance between the sys- 
tem of primary schools and that of 
endowed and other schools that 
supply secondary education. Some 
economists are now trying to bridge 
the division; and as, on account of 
the cost, very few primary scholars 
ever rise to the grammar-school, 
encouragement so to rise should 
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chiefly take the shape of exhibitions 
or bursaries, which would cover the 
cost of maintenance. England has 
other causes hindering the imme- 
diate spread of education by means 
of a closer amalgamation between 
pupils of primaries and those of 
grammar. schools—namely, the class 
distinctions still so powerful in prac- 
tice. Nowhere are these distinc- 
tions so sharply defined as among 
school-boys ; and it is scarcely too 
much to say that boys of the la- 
boring class, set upon an equal 
footing at school with boys of the 
well-to-do shopkeeping class, would 
have to go through as much at the 
hands of their fellow-scholars as 
the colored cadet at West Point 
did at the hands of his messmates. 
That such is the case is, morally 
speaking, a disgrace to the coun- 
try ; but the fact is not to be ignor- 
ed, and until mutual consideration 
becomes more a part of English 


training than it is in this genera- 


tion the clever boy of humble 
birth, when placed at school with 
those of a different grade, will have 


to face social slights a hundred 


times more galling than even the 
sense of ignorance which beset him 
at the outset. On the other hand, 
the sterner training, the sense of 
self-reliance and self-repression, is- 
suing in greater strength of pur- 
pose, and the armor-proof prepa- 
ration for all subsequent trials of 
the kind, may, in the case of the 
higher-natured of such boys, prove 
an invaluable compensation. 
Under the head of “Science- 
teaching in Schools,” a paper bear- 
ing remotely on technical educa- 
tion was read by Major Barnard 
on the 29th of October at the 
Cheltenham Congress, the argu- 
ment being that “science, taught 
by observation and experiment, 
and by reasoning based thereon, 
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ought to be made an integral part 
of every school curriculum, as well 
for girls as for boys, in village 
schools as in large public schools.”’ 
The reports from which we quote 
are unfortunately abridged, and 
therefore cannot be made the point 
of departure for either argument, 
advocacy, or objection; but they 
suffice to point out the way the 
stream of public opinion sets, even 
in conservative England, where, 
notwithstanding the superabundant 
and, through their very multiplica- 
tion, sometimes inefficient schools 
for secondary education, the large 
bulk of the population, the labor- 
ing class, is still most imperfectly 
educated, the reason being chiefly 
that the said schoois provide only 
for the higher and middle classes. 
Again, these schools, even if thrown 
partly open to the youth of the Ja- 
boring class, are, as at present con- 
stituied, only fitted to give him the 
means of attaining a classical, not 
a technical, education. The intro- 
duction of new branches of study, 
even in the legitimate, literary di- 
rection, and in the instance of 
such venerable “innovations” as 
the Oriental languages (other than 
Hebrew), was no easy thing at the 
universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, from which one can argue 
how hard will be the storming, by 
new and scientific methods of edu- 
cation, of lesser and thefefore more 
tightly swaddled centres of learn- 
ing. 

To return to more generally ap- 
plicable proposals, there are two 
or three things to be observed with 
reference to the scheme of techni- 
cal education as developed by its 
original promoters. First, the 
latter insist upon its applicability 
to every individual in the commu- 
nity, and herein they differ from 
most educational reformers and 
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political economists, at least so far 
as ‘the majority of these have given 
any opinion on the matter. It is 
not only the directors of labor who 
ought to be theoretically educated 
in the ¢echnique of their ‘trade, but 
every workman. It may be ob- 
jected to this that an equal de- 
gree of proficiency would create 
jealousy and insubordination, and 
that organization would become 
difficult. This suggests the second 
statement, that thorough education, 
even in a special or circumscribed 
direction, leads not to arrogance 
but to forbearance with others and 
to distrust as well as control of 
one’s self. The smattering of in- 
struction which candid men ac- 
knowledge to be all that now re- 
sults in an average mind from a 
common-school training is, on the 
other hand, excessively likely to 
lead, and in fact does lead, to the 
most thoughtless, crude, and self- 
harmful modes of insubordination. 
Let the training be altered, and, as 
far as the thoroughly-taught recipi- 
ents of the new training will be con- 
cerned, no fear of wrangling, agi- 
tation, or jealousy in the workshop 
need be entertained. No one is 
more willing to obey than he who 
is really competent to command, 
and on this head one might write 
a chapter concerning the counter- 
poise furnished by education—or 
rather an educated habit of mind, 
if one may call it so—to even the 
most trying forms of destitution. 
As to its value (and this applies 
not mainly to a technical education, 
but to the mere mental attitude of 
receptivity and expectation creat- 
ed by an ordinary education), the 
words of Mr. D. Chadwick, M.P., 
in the Journal of the Statistical So- 
ciety in England, are a significant 
commentary on this proposition. 
He states that 
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‘“‘ He has been at much pains to ascer- 
tain from employers the comparative ef- 
ficiency of educated and uneducated la- 
borers, and that all intelligent witnesses 
of wide experience and observation 
unanimously agree that education, even 
in its present rude and in many respects 
objectionable condition, is highly remu- 
nerative. Masters who have been at the 
expense of schools on high religious 
and social grounds concur in saying that 
success is great on economical grounds. 
They find the readiness with which a 
well-educated man comprehends in- 
structions, the willingness and the in- 
telligence with which he makes trial of 
unaccustomed processes, the quickness 
with which he notes the facts that come 
under his observation and the facility 
with which he reports them, the sugges- 
tions for the improvement of his busi- 
ness that he is able to offer, the dimin- 
ished amount of superintendence that 
he requires, and the saving of waste 
from untrustworthiness, from blunder- 
ing, from misconduct, and from misdi- 
rected labor, are advantages which the 
mercantile mind is not slow to appre- 
ciate.” , 


In one word, the man loves his 
profession, and looks upon it not 
merely as a bread-winning employ- 
ment, but as a field for research, 
experiment, improvement, perfec- 
tion; his foresight is helped by his 
experience or by his reading, and 
he is not likely to consider every 
change in its immediate aspect or 
its personal application to himself, 
but rather to judge of it according 
to its ultimate possibilities and its 
abstract results. The destruction 
of machinery in a fit of rage, for 
instance, could never occur among 
a body of educated workmen; the 
professional instinct often becomes 
nearly as strong as a natural one, 
and there are many men to whom 
tle sight of wanton destruction of 
a fine piece of mechanism or work 
of art would cause hardly less pain 
than that of a living being in tor- 
ment. An illustration used by an 
English religious writer, the Rev. 
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E. Goulburn, supplies a few words 
that bear upon the advisability of 
developing the brain as well as 
training the hand ot every indivi- 
dual in view of some special work : 
“In every mind there is a capacity, 
not, it may be, for the usual class 
of acquirements, nor for those which 
yield a return in the way of honor 
and emolument, but — for some- 
thing. Every human intelligence 
can construct something or ima- 
gine something; it has a power of 
development in a certain direction, 
or it would not be a buman intelli- 
gence, but merely the instinct of 
an animal.” As much as it is pos- 
sible, the means of development 
should keep pace with this power, 
and whatever scheme brings these 
means legitimately within the reach 
of each man ought to take prece- 
dence of any other based on a sys- 
tem of exclusiveness or even of 
sifting. 

A third fact to be noted as to 
the mutual connection between me- 
chanical and plastic arts, covering 
also the broader ground of a broth- 
erhood between what social preju- 
dices have arbitrarily parted and 
obscured, is that the greatest art- 
ists have sprung from the work- 
shop. It is pure foolishness to de- 
spise what has been the training- 
school of world-renowned archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, carvers, 
and designers. Without time and 
books we can call to mind at a mo- 
ment’s notice but a few instances: 
Canova, the son of a poor country 
stone-mason, and Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, the English sculptor, an ob- 
scure cabinet-maker’s apprentice, 
who used to do his master’s er- 
rands and take orders about the 
repair of common furniture—he 
did this once at the house of Ro- 
gers, the poet, where in after-years 
he dined as a guest and equal; 
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Sir Josiah Wedgwood, the famous 
inventor and afterwards manufac- 
turer of the peculiar kind of deli- 
cate porcelain at present known by 
his name, who began as an insigni- 
ficant workman in a small pottery- 
shop; Flaxman, a sculptor and de- 
signer, the friend and contempora- 
ty of Reynolds, who sprang from a 
similar class; multitudes of the 
great old Italian and Spanish paint- 
ers, not to speak of several modern 
English and German ones, and 
more than one American sculptor 
as famous in Florence and Rome 
as in his own country; and 
among lesser men, yet models 
of perseverance and good artists, a 
young man gradually becoming fa- 
mous in England, Hubert Her- 
komer, the son of a poor German 
emigrant, a wood-carver, who, after 
wandering four years unsuccess- 
fully about the United States, set- 
tled at Southampton, England, 
whence necessity drove him to 
Dresden, but where fear of losing 
his English citizenship obliged him 
finally to return. The boy Hubert, 
a born artist, owed every step of 
his art education wholly to his own 
self-denial and steadiness of pur- 
pose; patronage and favoritism 
never singled him out, and until 
the London Graphic gave him a 
place on its staff, due to the un- 
doubted superiority of his sketches 
over any others of the same class, 
he lived by choice a rigidly eco- 
nomical life. And here let it be 
said that, although adverse circum- 
stances very often are to blame for 
the suppression or non-production 
of genuine talent, it not unfre- 
quently happens that personal ex- 
travagance extinguishes almost as 
many sparks of genius. ‘There are 
thousands of young men who 
spend—one should say waste—as 
much as would make them perfect 
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in any calling to which their mind 
had a natural leaning. True, the 
waste is small in proportion to 
what other useless spendthrifts 
throw away, but that is no excuse. 
It was precisely the holder of the 
one talent of the parable who mis- 
used his gift. 

There remains one practical sug- 
gestion, which we advance as a 
mere suggestion, but the elabora- 
tion of which might temporarily, 
and while the number of really 
educated men unable to find em- 
ployment yet remains a large one, 
help towards training the nation in 
a technical and useful direction. 
It will have occurred to all that, at 
least for some years to come, the 
city populations would mainly be- 
nefit by such a scheme of educa- 
tion as has been described. Never- 
theless the country population will 
always remain the largest, though 
so scattered as often not to seem 
$0. 


Want of means, and too often 
of energy, will prevent their being 
able to establish technical schools 
within the reach of enough schol- 
ars to make the experiment a 


success. Failing this, successive 
courses of technical lectures, each 
extending through one winter (the 
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only spare time of the rural popu- 
lation, and often the hardest time 
for needy but competent teachers 
of all kinds), and as much illustrat- 
ed by practice as possible, would 
be not a bad substitute and not a 
very expensive one. Board and 
lodging are cheap in most of the 
neighborhoods where this substitute 
would be desirable, and there are 
many men and women who for that 
remuneration alone would be glad 
to teach the branch in which they 
excel. Wherever more could be 
done for the teacher, it is needless 
to say that it should be, as efficient 
teaching of this sort is simply of 
incalculable value. The initiative 
would probably, in most places, fall 
upon the shoulders of a few indi- 
viduals, but after a time an interest 
would and must be awakened in 
the local mind in general. In the 
case of a village possessing one ot 
more skilled mechanics there would 
be no need to look beyond for a 
teacher, unless, perhaps, for a teach- 
er of scientific drawing; at any 
rate the working out of this sug- 
gestion must be determined in each 
place by local needs and local 
means. 
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FROM AN IRISH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


JuLy, —. 

INVITATIONS were sent out the 
other day for what is called in Ire- 
land a “ morning-party,” the form 
of social entertainment which 
seems to be most popular among 
the county people. ‘Their estates 
are so widely apart that dinner- 
parties at night and in full dress are 
quite impracticable, to the distant 
guests at least, and so the assem- 
blies known as “ mornings,” com- 
bining luncheon and _ garden-par- 
ties, are given in their place. I 
saw the gardener and his assistant 
early this morning putting up a 
marquee tent on the lower terrace 
where the lawn-tennis ground is 
laid out. The guests were invited 
for two o'clock, and punctually at 
that hour the carriages began to 
arrive; the ladies came in pretty 
summer toilettes, all bonneted, of 
course, like Londoners at a garden- 
party, and, as the day was excep- 
tionally fine, everybody was in gay 
good-humor. Luncheon was an- 
nounced at three o’clock—a sump- 
tuous banquet—and the table was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and massive silver and china older 
than any person present. The 
ladies left the table first, as at a 
dinner, but were soon joined by the 
gentlemen, and the entire party went 
out upon the grounds. The cro- 
quet and tennis players divided, 
the lawns being separated by a ter- 
race, and very pretty the groups 
looked: the pale colors in muslin 
and silk, laces, and fluttering rib- 
bons against the deep-green sward, 
with the flower-gardens blooming 
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in the background and the fir and 
oak trees below; overhead a sky 
just touched with floating cloudlets ; 
beyond a wide stretch of lovely 
country, with signs of hay-making 
at intervals and the slow movement 
of some red-wheeled cart. 

Croquet and lawn-tennis are fine 
arts on this side of the water; the 
former is played with a dexterity 
which in America belongs only to 
the billiard-table ; “ tight croquet ” 
is not admitted here, and the bell 
in the centre hoop is always used. 
Lawn-tennis is only just floating 
into America of late, and it inter- 
ested me specially ; the game was 
prettily played and is extremely 
graceful and effective: a net is 
stretched from two poles in the 
centre of the lawn, and the rival 
players, stationed on opposite sides 
of this and armed with small 
wicker-work bats, strive to beat 
the ball across the boundary ac- 
cording to certain rules, the ball 
being hollow and light so that it 
cannot be knocked to any distance. 
I watched a slim young woman 
tossing the ball, or batting it with 
the air of a“ stroke oar,” the pro- 
verbial “ woman’s throw,” which is 
a curve of the arm around the 
head, being unknown to _ these 
skilled feminine tennis-players. 

In honor of some of the guests 
who had lived in India, the Oriental 
game of “ Badminton,” first cousin 
to lawn-tennis, was introduced 
upon the lower terrace, and a live- 
ly scene it made with the whizzing 
of the gay-feathered shuttlecocks, 
the rapid strokes and calling out 
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of numbers, and the shouts of laugh- 
ter over some clever dash or awk- 
ward mishap. Of all the games we 
ever witnessed this seemed to us 
the most rapid and fatiguing, and 
therefore the least adapted to the 
heated tropics; yet it is called the 
national game of the Anglo-In- 
dians. The games continued until 
sunset, when every one, moved by 
common impulse, sat down or saun- 
tered over to the hillside to watch 
the wonderful display in the west- 
ern horizon. We thought we had 
seen effects in sunlights at home, 
but there is something marvellous 
in the vibrations and pulsations of 
color in the skies of this high lati- 
tude; a great sweeping chord of 
amber and deep crimson passed 
over the horizon, illuminating 
green and blossom, the haymakers 
homeward bound, the cottages and 
roadsides, and sheltered corners, 
and then drifting slowly away, 
leaving for some time the after-glow 
of violet, in which the garden-party 
lingered. By nine o’clock every 
one was within doors again, and a 
second repast—as sumptuous asthe 
first, and for which I could not dis- 
cover that there was any name— 
was served in the dining-room; I 
think we should call it supper, 
though it had somewhat the air of 
“high-tea" and many of the attri- 
butes of dinner. Whatever it was, 
we were impressed by the magni- 
tude of Irish hospitality; people 
here seem to think nothing of en- 
tertaining a party of fifty in this 
liberal fashion, Later there was 
music in the drawing-room, and 
then came much lively talking and 
laughing and cordial hand-shaking 
as the carriages rolled away, and 
by eleven o'clock every guest had 
departed. The moon had risen 
gloriously, so that even those who 
had come from a distance of twen- 
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ty miles seemed pleased by the 
prospect of driving home under 
such friendly illumination. 

After these morning parties it is 
customary for those invited to call, 
but the limits are less rigidly fixed 
than in England; indeed, where a 
“ duty call” implies a drive of from 
ten to twenty miles and the occu- 
pation of an entire afternoon, some 
latitude might be expected. Our 
hostess has a reception day, and 
these calls are very pleasant, socia- 
ble affairs, with a cup of tea or 
glass of wine in the drawing-room, 
and croquet or a walk in the 
grounds; all informally given and 
received with that frank, simple 
manner so agreeably characteristic 
of an Irish household and its guests, 
but preserving enough of formality 
to be dignified, and even stately. 


FRIDAY. 

We dined yesterday at a pretty, 
old-fashioned mansion, standing on 
high ground, with trees closely shel- 
tering it, a wide lawn and long, 
straight carriage-drive; the house 
coming into view with an impres- 
sion of latticed casements, roses and 
trailing vines and other greenery, 
like a house in a picture or story 
book. ‘The dinner was in honor of 
a recent betrothal, and - naturally 
enough, when the feminine side of 
the party were gathered together 
over their teacups, talk drifted 
upon wedding ceremonials and 
customs in different countries, all 
of which was new and interesting 
to us. While English or Irish wed- 
dings lack the splendor and dis- 
play of the American ceremony, 
they seem to be infinitely more 
homelike and agreeable; the bride 
is attended only by bridemaids, 
two of whom usually are young 
children, and is invariably married 
in church, the groom with his 
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“best man” awaiting her at the 
door or altar-steps. After the cer- 
emony the guests assemble at the 
house of the bride’s father for the 
wedding breakfast, at which speech- 
es are made by various people, 
healths drunk and responded to, 
etc., the bride and groom usually 
leaving the table to depart on their 
wedding-tour. And here it may be 
remarked that, to us, a novel fea- 
ture of weddings in Great Britain 
is the fancifulness of the bride’s 
travelling garb; pale colors are 
generally chosen, light hats, every- 
thing that indicates novelty and a 
sense of festivity. When we read 
of a royal princess going off in 
white silk upon her wedding-jour- 
ney, that is not so astonishing; but 
to see Miss Brown and Miss Ro- 
binson vanishing by railway in 
dove-colored silk and a pink bon- 
net is somewhat overpowering. 
The dinner at B House was 
at three o’clock, after which there 
were suggestions of croquet; but it 
had begun to rain in the slow, tear- 
ful fashion which is peculiar to 
Great Britain—a quiet drip, drip 
from trees and branches, the flow- 
ers shining the better for the rain- 
drops, the greens coming out clear- 
er and brighter. This damp state 
of affairs by no means interfered 
with the croquet party; forth they 
sallied, the young ladies in water- 
proofs and thick boots, and when 
some one exclaimed at such a rash 
proceeding, “Oh!” said X ‘ 
“ what would we do over here if 
we minded a bit of rain?” And 
judging from the sounds of hilarity 
and the rapid click of balls, the par- 
ty outside the drawing-room windows 
were not subject to depressing in- 
fluences. To reward their fortitude 
the clouds finally lifted, and the 
sun went down at last in all the 
splendor of crimson and gold. A 
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nine o'clock supper followed, and 
then a drive home in the moon- 
light, the seven or eight miles seem- 
ing but a short distance on such 
perfect roads as exist in this part 
of Cavan. 

Dinners, luncheons, and tea-par- 
ties seem to be the customary en- 
tertainments in Ireland in summer 
time, but when winter comes the 
routine varies; then the hunting is 
in full force, and hospitable doors 
are opened to the “hunt” for 
breakfasts—forty or fifty guests be- 
ing no unusual number, our hostess 
tells us, at a hunting breakfast. 
The winter season must be a pecu- 
liarly festive one here, for Cavan 
has a fine hunt. The Master of 
the Hounds lives not far from here, 
and the runs are often remarkably 
good. The meet is about ten or 
eleven in the morning, and assem- 
bles some of the best riders in Ire- 
land, of both sexes; and, indeed, our 
American horsewomen can hardly 
imagine the daring and dexterity 
of the Irish or English women on 
horseback. Fancy a long day’s 
ride over hedges and ditches, in 
and out of fields, lanes, and roads, 
stopping at nothing, and keeping a 
firm saddle all the way. Accidents 
sometimes do happen, however; 
our host was telling of one to- 
night. He and his younger sister 
were following the hounds one day 
a few years since, and, as he had 
the most perfect reliance upon her 
prowess, he gave himself no con- 
cern about her; over hedge and 
ditch they galloped, and, reaching 
a piece of water with a high bank 
on the other side, his horse, a su- 
perb hunter, dashed on, and with a 
tremendous leap barely got to the 
further shore with his fore-feet and 
scrambled up. Hers followed only 
too quickly; and when Mr, A 
turned not a sign of lady or horse 
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was to be seen—they had absolutely 
vanished! Getting down with all 
speed, he plunged into the water; 
by this time an equine head ap- 
peared, and the riderless horse be- 
gan to scramble ashore; but the 
rider, where was she? Fancy his 
dismay at having to prolong such a 
search, and finding Miss A at 
last quite unconscious under the 
water. Some of the hunting party 
had come up by this time, and the 
lifeless form was lifted up on the 
bank. Luckily, her Irish constitution 
and spirit stood her in good stead; 
some brandy poured down her 
throat had begun to revive her 
when to her half-wakened senses 
came the words “Hold her up by 
the heels” from an old farmer. 
The prospect was too thrilling, and 
sufficed to complete her restora- 
tion. But what would American 


gitls, who canter in the park or by 


the sea-shore, think of this young 
woman, who, after a brief rest at a 
farm-house, finished the day’s sport 
on the same horse, declaring her- 
self none the worse for the adven- 
ture ? 

The day frequently winds up 
with a dinner or supper, to which 
the hunting party sit down in their 
riding costume, and sometimes in 
the gray of the morning horsemen 
may be seen trotting homewards; 
the sharp click of hoofs now and 
then breaking the stillness being 
the last sounds of the day’s sports. 

Picnic parties are frequent and 
quite fashionable during the Irish 
summer season, and very enjoyable 
they are made, several households 
combining—some lovely spot being 
chosen and arrangements made for 
a dance later in the evening. Lord 

has charming picnic grounds, 
with a cottage built for the dancing 
or tea-making of parties, and all 
the county people are at liberty to 
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avail themselves of it freely. Like 
all Irish reunions, they begin early 
and end late; some one was lazily 
recalling “ great days” to-night in 
the drawing-room, and a picnic 
party was described which began 
at eleven A.M. one day and from 
which the story-teller returned at 
two the next morning, almost in 
time to see a streak of sunrise color 
above the hills. 

The agitations which flutter a 
London hostess in the season as to 
whom she may invite wi#k whom, 
rarely can disturb the serenity of 
a country household. The lines 
are drawn so closely, so definitely 
are distinctions marked, that there 
is no chance of questioning an in- 
vitation. Different sets may be 
asked on different occasions, but 
every one stands out in a sort of 
relief against his or her claims to 
“ gentility,” and nowhere is society 
more exclusive than among the 
upper classes in Ireland to-day. 
Much of this may be due to their 
minor commercial interests ; unlike 
England and Scotland, few of the 
old families ever are engaged in 
trade, and agriculture is the pro- 
nounced employment of the county 
gentleman, whose broad acres may 
yield him the income so often de- 
rived in England from cotton-spin- 
ning or the manufacture of Wilton 
carpets. 


SUNDAY. 

Why is it that all the world 
over Sunday is recognized as a 
day when a late breakfast and an 
indolent demeanor are allowable ? 
I am sure X and B were 
not overworked yesterday, yet they 
entered the breakfast-room with a 
careless air of fatigue, and their 
comfort was looked after in a man- 
ner which would be quite inappro- 
priate on Monday or Saturday. 
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Both Mass and the “church” 
service here begin late. Indeed, 
we were told of a _ neighboring 
curate who ordained his hour of 
service at twelve o'clock, but to 
this some of the more animated in 
his congregation finally objected. 
Eleven is the fixed hour in all 
places of worship, I believe, on the 
queen’s side of the water ; and as in 
country places there is a call from 
the post-boy on Sunday mornings, 
this is very convenient. 

This morning I had my first ride 
on an “ outside” car, in which we 
papists went to chapel—the brou- 
gham naturally going the orthodox 
way, as the American party were 
divided in religious sentiments, and 
the majority being against Miss 

and myself. I own to some 
trepidation as I was assisted into 
the little vehicle, so curiously ar- 
ranged with seats for two on either 
side facing the road, the coach- 
man's perch being in the centre— 
all comfortably cushioned, and as 
pretty and dainty as a lady’s phae- 
ton. A smiling and somewhat de- 
risive group assembled in the door- 
way to watch my ascent and see 
us off. Away we jolted, and my 
first sensations were all of terror, 
I was so sure I would go head first 
upon the ground, and clung ner- 
vously to the side of the car; but 
presently familiarity with the jog- 
ging motion overcame this. I en- 
joyed the novelty, the side move- 
ment having quite a pleasant effect ; 
houses, trees, fields opened broad- 
ly to view as we jolted on at what 
seemed to me a reckless pace, al- 
though the coachman kept urging 
his horse to go faster. All along 
the country road the people were 
trudging to Mass ; some, Miss 
told me, having walked miles to 
attend the dear service. Their 
Sunday finery was most impressive. 
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I was particularly struck by one 
young woman in the most crisp 
and rustling of white petticoats, 
above which a bright green merino 
gown was lifted carefully; her 
shawl, a crimson striped with yel- 
low, fastened with a brooch, and 
her head bared to the morning 
sunshine, quite ignorant of bonnet 
or kerchief. To my surprise I 
found that many attend Mass in 
this fashion. 

The old women we met were 
very neat and prim in air, wearing 
their shoes somewhat laboriously, 
however; their white caps were 
finely starched and frilled, and usu- 
ally half covered by a three-corner- 
ed handkerchief of gay hue; the 
men, with well-brushed corduroys, 
wore impressive waistcoats and a 
sprig of heather or flower in their 
coats. Everybody was bobbing and 
smiling with peculiar friendliness, 
the day and our common errand 
uniting us pleasantly. Down 
through the little village, swoop- 
ing around a corner while I tremu- 
lously clutched'my side of the car, 
and at last in view of the little 
chapel, a small building of gray 
stone, standing on an undulating 
common; the churchyard and 
priest’s house to the right, to the 
left the rise and fall of open coun- 
try. Here the hurrying steps of 
the congregation grew more fre- 
quent; a stream of people were 
going in, while some lingered with- 
out, either praying at the graves or 
at the foot of a tall cross near the 
entrance. The effect was very sol- 
emn, as it seems to me all prayer 
or reverential attitude in the open 
air, with no other roofing than 
God’s sky, must always be. I 
have seen more pathos, heard more 
piety in an aspiration beneath a sky 
shining with starlight than the 
most solemn utterances within a 
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dwelling. These peopie, quietly 
dispersed about, their rosaries in 
hand, seemed to be praying with 
beautiful, tranquil simplicity. 
Now and then a gaze lifted upward, 
and, while the lips moved dumbly, 
almost seemed to penetrate the 
blue above us. At one side, under 
the shadow of an old tree, a group 
of men talked quietly, but present- 
ly all went in. The chapel is a 
nice one; simple, of course, and 
lacking in all attempt at ornament ; 
but there was a harmonium not 
badly played, and a small chorus 
of voices, crude, perhaps, but full of 
piety; and one hymn sung cheerily 
to the air of “ There is a Happy 
Land ” suddenly brought home be- 
fore us. ‘Ihe congregation finally 
assembled *was most interesting to 
me. It represented chiefly .one 
class, that known as “the poor”; 
yet, looking at them, who but would 


add, Gva’s own ?—-his class surely, 
from which, kingly though his Son’s 
name might be, he has chosen to 


be born. Never have I seen in 
any congregation such simple, un- 
affected piety ; old and young alike 
seemed imbued by the spirit of 
solemnity and the fact that the 
occasion was by divine ordinance, 
their own dear service which pres- 
ently would be performed, and on 
every face was a reverent look of 
expectation, and something which 
made me proudly feel Ireland's 
Catholicism was that which no 
change of king or people could af- 
fect. ‘They have defied the past, 
clung to their faith in the midst of 
bitter struggle, and God will surely 
guard for them the future and all 
eternity. 

Before Mass began, and while we 
were waiting for the priest, the 
rosary was recited; the school- 
master, who is quite a scholarly 
man, kneeling at the rails and lead- 
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ing the first decade, three or four 
old men in the congregation taking 
up the others. The voices rose 
and fell with various intonations— 
that peculiar inflection which in 
the north has a certain lingering 
cadence about it: beginning on a 
high key, the voice fell gradually, 
then waved upwards again, now 
and then with a droll effect, as in 
one case where the whole decade 
was a sort of groan, accompanied 
by the pious ejaculations or long- 
drawn breath of the old people; 
but the piety dominated all. Nev- 
er had prayers such pathos, never 
had they so entirely the sense of 
being a petition straight from the 
craving human heart to the throne 
of the Most High, and the Glory 
be to the Father, pronounced rever- 
ently by all, had, despite the quaint- 
ness of some tones, a positive thrill 
of sanctity about it. 

There was a short sermon well 
delivered by the curate, and to which 
the congregation listened devoutly. 
Then, Mass being over, some Sun- 
day-school classes were formed, and 
finally the last of the little congre- 
gation had gone out, lingering for 
a moment's prayer before the cross. 

As we drove home we remarked 
that the people who had come to 
church quietly and hurriedly were 
now dispersed about in gay, talka- 
tive groups. Here and there some 
one was being greeted who had 
been out of sight a few Sundays; 
a pretty, girlish young woman, who 
had trudged to church with a small 
bundle in her arms, was now unfold- 
ing it proudly to view—a tiny little 
baby, who blinked in the sudden 
light—while three women stood 
about, one with her hand tight- 
ly over her mouth: an attitude, 
I have observed, which seems to 
add peculiar force to criticism or 
retrospection. 
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“ Ah! now, indeed, then, Mrs. 
Callahan, it’s a fine child it is, 
God bless him!” ‘This we hear as 
we jolt by, while the wondering 
little face is covered again after its 
unexpected view of the world, and 
Miss A tells me that it is con- 
sidered unpardonable in Ireland 
not to wish God’s blessing on a 
child whom one sees for the first 
time. ‘To “overlook” a baby, as 
slighting it is called, is rarely for- 
gotten by the parent. 

Our household routine varies 
on Sundays, dinner being at three 
o'clock, after which that world- 
wide impulse to sleep on Sunday 
afternoons carried every one off to 
their apartments, and | opened my 
eyes about six o’clock to find the 
trim parlor-maid in the dressing- 
room with a tea-tray, and plate 
of sliced potato-cake and_ buns. 
Every one assembled later in the 
drawing-room, and at nine o’clock 
supper was announced. All these 
details I record simply to indicate 
the mode of life in an Irish coun- 
try-house. The routine gives one 
an idea of the system. 

Conversation this evening very 
properly fell upon church matters, 
guided thither, I fear, by some 
frivolous remarks between two 
Americans of opposite creeds; but 
the word “ disestablishment ” made 
us naturally inquisitive. Of course 
we had read New /reland ; equally 
of course we knew that the Irish 
Protestant Church was no longer 
regularly established under govern- 
ment protection ; but these are out- 
side facts. 

“Was disestablishment approv- 
ed of generally ?” asked an Ameri- 
can. 

“Tl tell you how it was,” re- 
plies our hostess, turning round 
from a critical survey of the night: 
“everybody was compelled to own 
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it was just. Here was a country, 
almost entirely Catholic, supporting 
a Protestant church from which it 
derived no benefit in any way; 
even England,” continues this vin- 
dictive person, “ fad to see the in- 
justice of it. Disestablishment had 
been in the air long years before it 
was an accomplished fact. Look 
at Scotland” (with a glance to- 
wards the sofa) : “the Scotch don’t 
support the Episcopal Church; they 
have their own.” 

“ Ay, but we have”; this, with a 
laugh, from the sofa. 

“And why should we have gone 
on paying for a clergy we did not 
need ?” 

“The we is rather inclusive, my 
dear,” says a stanch Protestant in 
the company. j 

* Quite true,” argues the cham- 
pion of religious liberty, “but we 
are in the majority; let you who 
are served by the queen’s church 
pay for it.” 

“It must have been hard for the 
clergymen who held the livings.” 

“No; because they were well 
compensated. Every rector oc- 
cupying a living was paid a certain 
sum down or had his income en- 
sured to him during his life; so 
it is only the new-comers who have 
anything to lose.” 

“And did many clergymen re- 
main ?” 

“Many accepted the larger 
amount and went elsewhere; but 
there were plenty of clergymen 
ready to step in on the new terms. 
Some church lands were sold, and 
in many instances that was a great 
benefit to all the county. Yousaw 
that fine tract of land beyond the 
gardens; well, X bought that 
in from the government, and as it 
adjoined S R , it was a 
very fine investment. Those lands 
were known as ‘ glebe’ property.” 
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“ And are the new clergymen as 
good a class of men ?” 

“Good? Well, what do you call 
good?” 

“Stanch !” 
of Keppoch. 

“T think I was trying to be Eng- 
lish ; for I meant, were they as dig- 
nified and imposing a set of gentle- 
men ?” 

“Ah! no; well, they are not; 
they are hard enough workers, but 
not always gentlemen ; that is what 
we disliked in the matter—what 
disestablishment was sure to bring.” 

“They are afraid of it in Eng- 
land now,” said our host; “ nobody 
knows how soon it may come 
about, and already it is difficult to 
sell a living for a good price, and 
‘younger sons’ are not taking so 
readily to the ehurch as of old.” 

“But there is less political in- 
justice in it in England,” said our 
hostess calmly. 

“And what is the feeling now 
between the twochurches. Is it as 
bitter as ever ?” 

No one spoke for a moment; 
two or three in the company were 
analyzing their opinions before ut- 
tering them. 

“It is no longer what it once 
was,” said our host presently. 
“When I was young it was a deep- 
ly-seated political feeling; now it 
is more the result of personal pre- 
judice.” 

“ Which 
fear,” 
family. 

“Ah! but no one feels now that 
a man of a different creed is a 
sworn enemy ; the time was—” 


says the young lady 


extends rather far, I 
said the young lady of the 


Country- House. 
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“The time was,” puts in our 
friend from India, whose editorial 
faculty is not without its dash of 
fun—‘ the time was when Protes- 
tant and Catholic were terms for 
‘Greek and Greek.’ Did you not 
hear Mr. Q ’s story the other 
night? He told it with the most im- 
pressive gravity, like abit of gos- 
pel. ‘Once in the old days a Ca- 
tholic gentleman gave a dinner- 
party, inviting widely from far and 
near; but when all the guests were 
seated it was found they were 
placed Catholic and Protestant, 
Catholic and Protestant, and so on 
alternately all round the table. 
Well, the first course came on and 
went off, some wine was drunk, 
when suddenly a signal was given 
—up jumped every Catholic and 
stabbed his Protestant neighbor!’ 
Upon tales like this Mr. Q and | 
his fellow-men have been nurtured ; 
what do you think of that for 
feeling ?” 

* Well, indeed,” said our hostess 
when all the laughter had subsided, 
“you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, just; and you a Limerick 
man !” 

“T am only quoting Mr. Q: 
said the editor, “to give our Ameri- 
can friends an idea of what Ireland 
has been.” 

“ What Ireland has been!” echoes 
the young lady. ‘‘Ah! me, say 
what she might be!” 

And when we all had our candles 
lighted our hostess whispered sig- 
nificantly: “I’ve not finished the 
church subject yet; there’s far 
more to be said!” 
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FELIX DUPANLOUP, BISHOP OF ORLEANS. 


THESE are early days for judging 
the great bishop who has passed 
away from us; for measuring the 
proportions of that gigantic figure 
which we have seen for half a cen- 
tury wielding the sword and the 
battle-axe against the enemies of 
the church and of society ; for gaug- 
ing the extent of his work, the 
depth and nature of his influence. 
But we cannot be satisfied with 
merely offering the tribute of our re- 
gret at his grave, and swelling the 
chorus of lamentation which, rising 
at Rome, still resounds through 
the nations. We must speak a 
few words, and, looking back on 
the life of him whom not alone 
Orleans but Christendom mourns 
as “the great bishop,” try and 
learn the lesson his life taught us. 
He was the indefatigable champion 
of the cause of truth and honor 
and liberty; the defender of the 
faith, the loyal son of the church; 
the passionate lover of whatsoever 
was lovely, whatsoever was brave 
and of good repute. We had grown 
so used to see him to the fore in 
every peril, always in the breach, 
his sword unsheathed, his lance 
at rest, young with the essential 
youth of energy and power, that 
we had come almost to believe his 
vitality inexhaustible; that the in- 
defatigable athlete was endowed 
with a sort of premature immorta- 
lity. But he is gone. His place 
shall know him no more. The 
well-known signature, “‘ Felix, Bi- 
shop of Orleans,” will never again 
thrill us with its burning war-cry, 
never melt us with the unction of 
its apostolic eloquence. 


His life will be written, and 


worthily, by one who shared it for 
many years and was his own chosen 
friend; but meantime we are im- 
patient to know something of that 
personal life which was hidden be- 
hind the brilliant public character 
and careerof Mgr. Dupanloup. It 
was a very tender and beautiful one. 
It was the life of a holy priest, full 
of good works, animated with the 
piety of a little child and the zeal 
of a true apostle. In that will 
which the Abbé Bougaud read from 
the pulpit in place of the funeral 
oration which the bishop’s humility 
interdicted, he tells us himself that 
he was “ né de rien’ and that his 
vocation was a magnificent gift to 
his obscure unworthiness; and sel- 
dom indeed has that divine promise, 
“the last shall be first,” been more 
triumphantly fulfilled than in the 
life of this lowly son of poverty and 
sorrow. He tells us that he was a 
wayward child, but that he loved 
his mother, and for her sake strove 
to do well. A brother of hers, a 
worthy parish priest, was interested 
in the boy and took him away 
from Savoy, where he lived a 
joyous life, running wild among 
his native hills, and sent him to 
school in Paris, and later to St. 
Sulpice. The bishop himself tells 
us naively of the “awful sense of 
joy” that filled his heart when 
Mgr. Meugaud first whispered to 
him, “ You must be a priest !” 

It was toward Christmas time that 
he was ordained in the venerable 
old church which has been a nur- 
sery of priests to the whole world, 
and in memory of that blessed 
privilege the Bishop of Orleans 
made it a point to assist every 
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year at the celebration of some one 
of the great festivals at St. Sulpice, 
which he speaks of as “ that church 
which I must love eternally.” His 
first opportunity for exercising the 
ministry of the Word was in the 
Catechism chapel of this beloved 
church, where he prepared the lit- 
tle ones of the parish for their First 
Communion. 

He used to accuse himself of 
having been too rhetorical on this 
occasion, of being wanting in the 
simplicity of a true priest, and of 
delighting his young audience in- 
stead of simply instructing them. 
His first experience as a confessor 
was a startling one: he was called 
to assist a dying man, who was 
none other than an ex-communi- 
cated married bishop, the famous 
Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento. 
The dying confession of the octo- 
genarian statesman who had filled 
Europe with the wonder and scan- 
dal of his life must have been an 
awful revelation to the young priest 
of the pewer of his divine ministry. 
But he was destined to be the 
guide and consoler of many of the 
great and stricken ones of this 
world. Queen Marie Amélie was 
his penitent; so was the Duchess 
de Berri; and her son, the Comte 
de Chambord, as a boy. Mgr. 
Dupanloup reminded the latter of 
this old relation when he went to 
see him after the prince had so 
strangely set aside the royalists and 
the cream-colored horses who had 
been patiently exercising in the 
pas royal which they were to keep 
when drawing Henri Cing through 
his good city of Paris. “If I were 
your highness’ confessor now,” 
said the bishop, laughing, “ I doubt 
if I should see my way to giving 
you absolution.” 

But politics played a_ very 
secondary part in his life; he had 
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his sympathies, but they never led 
him into active hostility against 
constituted authority. He was un- 
bending as steel, however, before 
tyranny, or mere power where it 
was unjustly held or unworthily 
exercised. He held coldly aloof 
from the government which was 
ushered in by the bloody saturnalia 
of the Coup d@’Etat, and many will 
remember the frigid courtesy with 
which he received the emperor on 
the steps of the cathedral at 
Orleans. ‘Tyranny found no ally 
in the dauntless prelate, and the 
empire did not love him. 

The writer remembers going to 
call one day on the wife of a court 
dignitary, and finding her in a vio- 
lent state of: indignation against 
“an insolent ” who dared to set up 
the law of the church against the 
will of his imperial majesty. “ The | 
audacity of that man knows no 
bounds! He ought to be silenc- 
ed,” she exclaimed, flinging down 
the newspaper which contained the 
outspoken defence of the rights of 
the church. It was easier said than 
done to silence Felix Dupanloup. 
Who ever loved the church better 
than he loved it? Whose voice was 
raised more faithfully in her ser- 
vice? We have heard him accused 
of failing in his allegiance to her in 
the council. His demeanor through- 
out was rather the noblest proof 
of duty and loyalty that he ever 
gave the church. When he de- 
clared himself of opinion that the 
momgnt was inopportune for pro- 
claiming the dogma of the Infalli- 
bility, he knew that he was running 
terrible risks, and that he was 
deliberately sacrificing popularity 
where it was most valuable to him. 
But his conscience spoke louder 
than every earthly consideration. 
He spoke according to the light 
that was given him, and in so do- 
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ing he did what the fathers of the 
councils did from the beginning, 
from Nice to Trent. He was not 
summoned as a mere echo, but as 
a living voice to give utterance to 
the promptings of the spirit within 
him, to bear witness to what he 
believed to be wise and salutary. 
Before starting for Rome a friend 
said to him: “Suppose, my lord, 
that you are overruled and that 
the dogma is defined?” “I sub- 
mit beforehand to the decision of 
the council,” was the unhesitating 
reply. And to his assembled cler- 
gy he said: “I give my adherence 
beforehand to the decisions of the 
Holy See, be they what they may, 
whether contrary or conformable 
to my own views. I adhere with 
gladness; I submit with joy.” 
Faithful to this pledge, he tells 
them on his rettrn: “The discus- 
sions of the church are not like 
earthly discussions; they do not 
terminate in personal triumphs, 
but in the triumph of the faith, of 
God alone and his holy will.” 

The council was a free assembly 
to which the bishops of Christen- 
dom were convoked in order to dis- 
cuss freely the vast and momentous 
subjects set before them. Eachone 
spoke out in perfect freedom, and 
then the Spirit of God spoke; 
all were silent until their voices 
rose again, one free and loyal and 
unhesitating assent. 

From this scene of ardent but 
peaceful discussion the bishop re- 
turned home to take his part in a 
different warfare. The Prussians 
were in France and at the gates of 
his city. Next to the church Mgr. 
Dupanloup loved his country. “ All 
loves,” he says, “are comprised in 
this great love. The fatherland is 
the reunion of all divine and hu- 
man things; of our hearth, our 
altars, the tombs of our fathers, our 
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possessions, justice, honor, and the 
security of life. It has been said, 
with truth, our country is a mother. 
Let us love her more than ever 
now that she is in mourning; let 
France be dearer to us than ever 
in her misfortunes; and let this 
love open our eyes tc see whence 
these misfortunes come.” 

His eyes had long been open 
to the true cause of these misfor- 
tunes, and therein lay the secret of 
his implacable opposition to the 
empire. He could not forgive the 
government which, in order to 
ward off danger from itself, let 
loose impiety against religion and 
morality ; a government that visited 
with fines and imprisonment a dis- 
respectful insinuation against its 
own authority, while extending the 
utmost license, nay, even encour- 
agement, to blasphemous scurrility 
against the church of God and the 
sacred moral law. The enemies of 
God hated Mgr. Dupanloup—let us 
repeat it to his glory—they hated 
him, and they pursued him with 
insult and calumny to the end. 
Leo XIII., in a brief addressed to 
the venerable prelate last July, call- 
ed him “the glory of the church 
and the consolation of the Holy 
See ’’"—words that came like an an- 
ticipation of the glorious “ Come, 
ye blessed,” to the brave and lov- 
ing son of the church, and which 
contain in themselves the secret 
of that bitter hate with which those 
who hated her honored him. With 
what prophetic tones he warned 
his country of the fate which this 
guilty policy of the empire had in 
store for it! 

“Hearken to me,” he cries in 
one of these impassioned denun- 
ciations—“ hearken to me, for I 
have seen it on the banks of our 
streams. When the dikes are 
broken the inundations are ap- 
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palling. If the dike of religion 
comes to be utterly thrown down, 
all will be swept away in one vast 
social disaster. To look upon war 
against God and the church as a 
sort of safety-valve, to let religion 
be swamped in order to preserve 
society—this is the most perilous 
as well as the guiltiest of all 
policies. The expedient of a day 
is the betrayal of the future.” 

In the pulpit, in the tribune, his 
voice was for ever pleading the 
same cause: God’s right is the peo- 
ple’s good ; without him there is no 
safety, no liberty, no good at all. 
He took his place among the legis- 
lators of his country only to an- 
nounce and enforce this eternal 
truth. He meddled with politics 
only inasmuch as they were sub- 
servient or opposed to the reign that 
is not of this world. He fought 
for liberty, not in the interest of 
journalists and debaters, but as an 
instrument of good for souls, for 
the emancipation of the human 
mind; he fought for the freedom 
of the schools, for the right of 
Christian men to bring up their 
sons Christians, and thus create 
within France herself a bulwark 
which would make her strong to 
resist all enemies, internal as well 
asexternal. Few Frenchmen loved 
their country better than Mgr. Du- 
panloup; perhaps no living French- 
man knew her as well as he did. 
Nations, like individuals, have their 
character and predominant pas- 
sions, and to these may be traced 
those lines of destiny which lead 
them to good or evil. The Bishop 
of Orleans possessed in a rare de- 
gree that spiritual vision which 
the mystics call discernment of 
spirits; it was this which enabled 
him to see into the soul of France 
and distinguish the springs that set 
her violently in motion. In his 
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masterly preface to M. de Beau- 
chesne’s pathetic work he declares 
envy and vanity to be her predomi- 
nant passions, and shows how these 
two deadly sins, taking diabolical 
possession of the long-suffering and 
exasperated people, goaded them 
into those mad crimes and suicidal 
excesses which stand unapproach- 
ed in the annals of the world’s 
history. 

That preface is in itself as re- 
markable a composition, both for 
its style and power, its subtle ana- 
lysis and profound philosophy, as 
anything which its prolific author 
has left behind him. Here, as 
whenever he strikes these deep 
chords of the nation’s soul and 
destiny, his voice has the ring of a 
prophet “ speaking with authority,” 
and, prophet-like, his utterances 
fell on unbelieving ears. When the 
enemy from without attacked 
France, she found herself powerless 
to resist him, owing to the more 
terrible enemies within. 

The Bishop of Orleans had too 
much of the soldier in his own na- 
ture not to share that love for sol- 
diers which is so universal a char- 
acteristic of apostolic souls. He 
fought a good fight for them against 
the infidels at home, and carried 
the day, compelling the govern- 
ment to appoint chaplains to the 
army. Now that the invader was 
in their midst, he fought with them 
as became a patriot and a priest. 
When the Prussians entered his 
beloved city of Orleans, desecrat- 
ing her churches, turning some of 
them into stables, another into a 
prison, Monseigneur, like his pre- 
decessor, St. Aignan of old, stood 
forth to defend his flock at the 
peril of his life. His house be- 
came an ambulance where day 
and night he tended the wounded 
and dying. He beleaguered the 
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enemy for reprieves, for pardons, 
for mercy in one shape or another 
for his people. When soldiers 
were condemned to be shot he 
went and begged for their life at the 
hands of Prussian generals; and if 
—as it mostly happened—the grace 
was denied, he would prepare the 
doomed men to meet death like 
Christians, standing by them often 
to the last with blessings and ab- 
solutions. 

The feast of St. Aignan happen- 
ed to fall on the day after the vic- 
tory of Coulmiers, and the daunt- 
less bishop thereupon addressed 
the following letter to his peo- 
ple: 

“ After crossing the Rhine with 
his Northmen Attila advanced to 
the gates of Orleans, and proceed- 
ed to throw down the walls with 
his battering-rams. The people 
were gathered together in the tem- 
ple, and cried out to their bishop, 
‘What must we do?’ St. Aignan 
answered: ‘You must pray! 
We must fall down in supplica- 
tion before God, and he will send 
us his help.” And they did so; 
and while they prayed the bish- 
op said: ‘Go ye up to the ram- 
parts and see if the help of God 
is not coming.’ Three times they 
went up and looked out from the 
ramparts, but no sign of help ap- 
peared on the horizon. They 
prayed again with many tears and 
still firmer trust, and once more 
St. Aignan bade them go and look 
from the ramparts. This time 
they cried out: ‘ We see like a 
cloud rising up from the horizon!’ 
‘It is the help of God!’ cried 
the aged bishop ; ‘it is the help of 
God!’ And so it was. The walls 
of Orleans were giving way beneath 
the blows of the battering-rams, 
but Attila drew his barbarian 
hordes away to the fields of Ca- 
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talauni, where their death-blow 
awaited them.” 

This letter was read from the 
pulpit at Pithiviers in the presence 
of a number of German officers. 
When their victorious troops re- 
entered Orleans Prince Frederick 
Charles, furious at having been 
compared to Attila, had the matter 
deferred to a council of war, which 
declared the bishop’s words an in- 
sult to the honor of Prussia, and 
determined to make him pay dear- 
ly for them. .A detachment of 
German soldiers, headed by a colo- 
nel, entered the episcopal palace, 
turned out the vicars, installed 
themselves in the rooms, and de- 
clared the bishop their prisoner. 
Sentinels were placed at the door 
of his apartment, keeping watch on 
him night and day. 

The invaders were amazed, in- 
deed rather scandalized, at the 
poverty of the episcopal cellars. 
They called for champagne, and 
on the bishop’s assuring them that 
he had never had a bottle of it in 
his cellar, “What, my lord!” ex- 
claimed a royal prince, “a man 
of your distinction not to have 
champagne in his house? Do you 
never entertain ?.” 

“T entertain my clergy,” replied 
the bishop, “ but the French clergy 
do not drink champagne.” 

He was a model of simplicity 
and abstemiousness in his own 
household, and he disapproved of 
luxury at the tables of his clergy. 
A story is told of him that is very 
characteristic. He went on a pas- 
toral visitation once and was ex- 
pected to dine with the curé of the 
village. He arrived alone, and the 
servant, not recognizing him, said : 
“Ah! M. Abbé, if you are of the 
bishop’s suite you will have a fa- 
mous dinner to-day. Something has 
come down from Potet et Chabaud.” 
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The stranger replied that mean- 
time he was hungry, and asked for 
a bit of bread and cheese. The 
curé came in, and, finding the bi- 
shop eating away with the gusto of 
a hungry man, exclaimed in dismay 
that his lordship would spoil his 
appetite for the dinner that was 
just ready. 

“M. le Curé,” said the bishop, 
“J promised to dine with you, and 
I have kept my word.” 

Nor would he be persuaded to 
partake of anything more. The 
lesson was understood. 

The simplicity which he main- 
tained at his table extended to all 
habits. Winter and summer he 
rose at five. He-said his Mass at 
once, his valet de chambre serving 
it. Then he took a cup of coffee 
and a roll, and set to work till half- 
past twelve, when he dined. He 
practised hospitality in the true, 
apostolic manner, abundantly, cor- 
dially, and without the smallest os- 
tentation. He always had his vicars 
to dine with him, and generally 
three or four other guests, lay or 
clerical. He said the denedicite, 
one of his vicars read a few verses 
from the /mitation, and the frugal 
repast began. At its close the 
gospel of the day was read, and 
then the bishop went for a walk. 
It was a peculiarity with him to re- 
main bareheaded in the open air; 
it refreshed him, he said, to feel 
the wind blowing on him. After 
his walk he received visits for an 
hour or so. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the grace of his manner in 
social intercourse. “He was 
@exquise bonne compagnie,” says a 
friend of his, who is an authority on 
the subject. 

Mgr. Dupanloup’s correspond- 
ence was enormous, including let- 
ters in many languages and from 
nearly every part of the world; yet 
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he got through it regularly every 
day, though it must be added that 
he generally encroached upon his 
nights to accomplish this. He 
wrote, as he spoke, with masterly 
ease, often dictating to two per- 
sons and writing himself at the 
same time. He happened to be 
dining at the presbytery of Notre 
Dame one day when the Pére de 
Ravignan was going to preach. At 
the last moment, when the cathedral 
was densely crowded, word came 
that the preacher was ill and could 
not come. ‘The consternation and 
distress of theclergy were great. Mgr. 
Dupanloup asked what the thesis 
of the conference was to have been, 
and without further hesitation of- 
fered to ascend the pulpit and re- 
place his friend to the best of his 
ability. His discourse was a great 
success, and no one suspected that 
it had not been duly prepared for 
the solemn occasion. It is need- 
less to speak of his eloquence, for 
the fame of it has reached where- 
ever the Bishop of Orleans’ name 
was known. It partook in a high 
degree of the characteristics of his 
own personality. “He was beau- 
tiful in the pulpit!” exclaims one 
of his brother prelates. And so he 
was. The fire that burned in his 
soul inflamed his countenance, flash- 
ed in his eyes, shone on his large, 
lofty brow, and transfigured his 
whole aspect; his action was full 
of majesty, impassioned and yet 
self-restrained; classical in every 
movement, and yet quite easy and 
natural. His voice was clear and 
powerful, finely modulated, vibrat- 
ing to every emotion of his soul—a 
docile and commanding instrument. 
But the charm as well as the power 
of his eloquence lay in this: that 
it was the inspired messenger of his 
soul. He was equally impassion- 
ed, equally melodious, tender, and 
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poetical, in instructing an assem- 
bly of children or working-men or 
addressing the fastidious audience 
of a great cathedral. His conver- 
sation partook largely of the charm 
and brilliancy of his sermons and 
discourses. He kept you fascinat- 
ed while he spoke. “It is impos- 
sible to describe the charm to any 
one who has not felt it,” writes an 
old friend of his to us; “ there was 
a spell about him which no one 
could resist. His sincerity, his ar- 
dent love of the souls he was ad- 
dressing, made people accept at his 
dictation—and he was dictatorial— 
any task he imposed, any effort, any 
sacrifice he demanded. I don’t 
suppose any confessor or director 
was ever better obeyed; those 
whom he directed were so stimu- 
lated by his spirit that they went 
even beyond what he asked or ex- 
pected.” 

His love for souls was so great 
that he snatched at every available 
means for saving them. ‘Those who 
did not understand his character 
and the high motives which animat- 
ed him misjudged his actions cruelly 
sometimes in this respect, and blam- 
ed as a pandering to the temporiz- 
ing spirit of our age his willing- 
ness to seize every opportunity it 
offered for reconciling the age with 
God and religion. ‘They blamed 
him for not losing time in quarrel- 
ling with the established order of 
things, for using the means it pro- 
vided him for the furtherance of 
his work. 

He loved the people’ with an in- 
telligent, human, and at the same 
time apostolic love; their welfare 
was identified in his eyes with the 
triumph of the work to which he 
had consecrated his life. “ Edu- 
cate the people!” was the ever- 
recurring burden of his political 
creed, as it was of Ozanam’s, as 
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it is of every logical, earnest Chris- 
tian in the present day, when the 
Christianizing of the people is the 
only breakwater we can raise up 
against the rising tide of an igno- 
rant democracy. Let those who 
are to govern us be taught to gov- 
ern before power passes irrecovera- 
bly into their hands. Mgr. Dupan- 
loup was not of those who hailed 
the advent of the coming reign, 
but he was foremost amongst those 
who strove to make straight the 
way for it, laboring to teach the 
people the true meaning of liberty 
and progress, and thus lead them 
to the realization of both in their 
highest sense. 

His personal sympathies were in 
favor of a limited monarchy; he 
mistrusted any other form of gov- 
ernment for France, but he believ- 
ed in no particular form of govern- 
ment as the panacea for the evils 
that disturbed her. He sought for 
the remedy of these higher up and 
deeper down than in the Chamber 
and the bureaux of ministers. He 
could not understand the miserable, 
narrow policy which led men to 
sacrifice the interests of humanity 
and justice to a party. The hon- 
esty of his own patriotism some- 
times proved contagious to less 
selfish politicians and won them 
over to his loftier ideal. 

M. Thiers on more than one oc- 
casion fell a generous conquest to 
the bishop’s enthusiasm. A vehe- 
ment discussion was going on once 
at the house of a mutual friend con- 
cerning the expulsion of the Jes- 
uits)s Mgr. Dupanloup appealed 
to M. Thiers to stand up against 
the iniquitous measure. 

“What!” cried the hot-headed 
statesman, “do you want me to set 
myself up as the defender of Jes- 
uits ?” 

“No; I want you to set your- 
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self up as the champion of jus- 
tice,” was the reply. M. Thiers, 
who had a chord in him that an- 
swered tothe touch, said: “ And so 
I will.” 

The bishop’s keen instinct en- 
abled him to judge of men and 
measures with surprising correct- 
ness. One day during the session 
of 1872 a friend went to see him at 
Versailles, and found him in the 
garden, evidently preoccupied and 
agitated, for he had pulled a rod 
and was chopping off the heads of 
the flowers as he walked up and 
down. 

“ What do you think of Thiers ?” 
he said to his visitor; and then, 
without waiting for an answer, he 
continued, “ My own opinion is 
that he is driving us to the abyss ; 
he will be overborne ; we shall lose 
him, and we shall get worse. He 
does not see thedanger. Hewon’t 
see it.” 

Mgr. Dupanloup in his warlike 
career—for we fully admit the charge 
that he was always at war—gave a 
fine example of charity in his bear- 
ing towards those whom he fought. 
He gladly met his adversaries on 
neutral ground, and seized oppor- 
tunities of shaking hands with them 
after running them very hard either 
in the tribune or in the press. On 
one occasion a journalist who had 
had a long running fight with him 
was invited to a banquet given to 
the bishop. The papal nuncio, 
hearing of this, had the invitation 
countermanded out of respect to 
Mgr. Dupanloup ; but the latter, on 
hearing this, was annoyed, and 
went himself to call on the journal- 
ist next day. ‘ Monsieur,” he said, 
“on my account, it seems, we were 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
you at dinner yesterday. Will you 
do me the favor of dining with me 
to-morrow?” And they became 
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good friends. He felt more keenly 
the wounds inflicted on others than 
those he received himself; he was 
always in terror lest they should 
reach to the soul and fester there, 
and check generous and energetic 
effort. A writer, who had been a 
severe sufferer from this, went one 
day to seek consolation and en- 
couragement from the bishop. 

“Have you any enthusiasm ?” 
cried his lordship. 

“Yes, my lord; 
left yet.” 

“Thank God! I love you for 
that answer; it does my heart 
good!” exclaimed the bishop, em- 
bracing him. The world is per- 
ishing for lack of enthusiasm, for 
lack of that sacred spark which 
kindles whatsoever is noble in hu- 
man nature. Wherever Mgr. Du- 
panloup saw this elemental fire, his 
own enthusiasm, like a mounting 
flame, went out to meet it; and to 
see the divine gift misused, turned 
against the cause which it should 
have served, was one of the sever- 
est trials his heart had to endure. 

How indefatigable the Bishop of 
Orleans was at work those whose 
privilege it has been to co-operate 
with him know to their cost. He 
not only worked for the greater 
part of the day, but he had the 
habit of rising in the dead of the 
night to continue his labors. At 
such times he would rouse some 
one to come and write to his dicta- 
tion, while his own pen ran on 
nimbly at the same time. Many 
of his secretaries and some of his 
vicars fell ill from exhaustion, but 
the bishop, who had less mercy on 
himself than on others, seemed in- 
accessible to fatigue. After an ar- 
duous day of episcopal functions— 
confirmation, preaching, ordination, 
etc.—he would wake up in the night- 
time and set to work as fresh as if 
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starting after ansinterval of rest. 
His facility both in writing and 
speaking was prodigious. His 
mind was like a fountain always 
ready to overflow. ‘lhe most bar- 
ren subject flowered out under his 
touch like the almond blossom 
from Aaron’s rod, or the lily-bear- 
ing wand which indicated the 
chosen suitor of Our Lady. 

His literary taste had been 
fermed upon the purest models, 
and by masters who had grown up 
in the noble traditions of the old 
university. From them he acquir- 
ed that grand style which later 
opened to him the doors of the 
Academy. Like his friend and 
brother-in-arms, Pére Lacordaire, 
the Bishop of Orleans accepted a 
place amongst “les quarante ” not 
as a distinction offered to himself 
individually, but as a mark of re- 
spect and sympathy to religion in 
his person. 

“My poor writings,” he said on 
taking possession of his fauteuil, 
“never could have commended me 
to your suffrage. I recognize in 
your choice something far beyond a 
personal distinction; I see in it the 
desire to renew the old alliance be- 
tween the church and letters, be- 
tween the episcopacy and the 
French Academy, and I rejoice to 
be the humble connecting-link in a 
chain which never should have 
been broken.” 

But he was mistaken in assuming 
this alliance to be real; he over- 
estimated its sincerity, and soon 
found that, notwithstanding the 
ascendency which he at once ac- 
quired personally in the illustrious 
assembly, his presence did not 
close its doors on the atheists and 
materialists whose works he had 
spent his life in combating. When 
M. Littré was elected the bishop 
left the Academy never to re-enter 
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it. He never again took any part 
direct or indirect, in its proceed- 
ings. His colleagues refused to 
accept his resignation, and the sec- 
retary continued to send him regu- 
larly all the notices, invitations, 
etc., which he sent to the others; 
but the bishop never opened them. 

A friend, who saw him one day 
after breakfast throw one of the 
well-known envelopes into the fire 
without breaking the seal, warned 
him lest he should be burning a 
big banknote sent to him for his 
poor by the learned brotherhood. 
Monseigneur laughed, and, poking 
the letter into a blaze, he replied, 
“There is no danger of my com- 
mitting that sin.” 

The Academy respected him the 
more for his uncompromising prin- 
ciples, and proved it by deputing 
two of its most learned and distin- 
guished members to follow him to 
the grave. Honors overtook him 
unsought, and pursued him in spite 
of his obstinate rejection. When a 
young man he refused two of the 
most important parishes in Paris. 
Three years ago the archbishopric 
of Lyons, with the title of Primate 
of Gaul, was pressed upon him; 
but he declined it with the remark 
that he could do as much good at 
Orleans as anywhere else, and so 
he preferred to remain there. The 
world said that he coveted the 
Roman purple, and was embittered 
by not having been offered it. It 
may be true that his friends covet- 
ed it for him, but those who knew 
him best knew how serenely indif- 
ferent he was to all external gran- 
deurs. The approval of the Holy 
See was the crown he did covet, 
and the touching expression of it 
which his Holiness Leo XIII. gave 
him not long ago was perhaps the 
keenest joy that this world had in 
store for him. 
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The one conquest that he longed 
and strove for was the conquest of 
souls. The contact of a really 
great soul rejoiced him like a trea- 
sure-trove, and he sought for such 
eagerly. “Ah!” he exclaims, 
“where are they, those beautiful 
souls? We cry out to them and 
they do not answer us; we seek for 
them and we do not find them.” 
It was the divine beauty of holiness 
that he was enamored of in souls, 
not the brilliant gifts which men 
admire. When he met this, as he 
sometimes did, under the garb of 
ignorance and obscurity, he did 
homage to it as to the living image 
of God. There was a poor village 
girl who took service as a cook in 
a family at Orleans, and became a 
penitent of Mgr. Dupanloup, and 
he had such a profound respect for 
her simple piety and virtue that he 
frequently took counsel with her on 
matters of weight, observing to 
those who were surprised at this 
condescension: “The Spirit of God 
dwells in simple souls, and he re- 
veals himself to the humble.” 

Amidst his manifold absorbing 
duties he loved nothing so much 
as the direction of simple souls, 
and many and touching are the in- 
stances recorded of his devotion to 
the poorest of his flock. A friend 
of his relates that some few years 
ago, when on a visit at the Chateau 
Lacombe, the bishop went one day 
to see his old curé in the village. 
Finding him absent, he went into 
the garden, tethered his ass to a 
tree, and began to say his breviary, 
walking up and down. By and by 
a peasant girl came to fetch M. le 
Curé to confess her mother, who 
was dying. On being told that he 
was not at home she began to wail 
and cry. “I ama priest, my child; 
I will come with you,” said the bi- 
shop. He set off with her at once. 
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A storm overtook them in their two 
hours’ walk over the mountains, but 
he was in time to console the dy- 
ing mother, and returned long after 
nightfall, drenched and tired, and 
full of apologies for the anxiety 
which his absence had caused to 
his friends. 

It was here in this hospitable 
home of his old friend, M. Du 
Boys, that death came to him. 
Never did the summons come with 
more sweet and fitting circumstan- 
ces. He, who had loved Mary so 
tenderly and souls so Zealously, 
died in the act of serving both: he 
left his rosary to go and hear a 
young man’s confession, came back 
to finish the rosary, and breathed 
his last with the well-worn beads 
in his stiffening fingers. 

M. Du Boys favors us with the 
following characteristic fact, which, 
he had from the bishop himself. 
The Abbé Dupanloup, who was at 
one time chaplain to the Duke de 
Bordeaux, later on prepared the 
young Orleans princes, Nemours, 
Joinville, and d*Aumale, for their 
First Communion. Their tutor, M. 
T , a distinguished pupil of the 
Ecole Normale, and professor at 
the University of Paris, was but 
nominally a Catholic. The first 
day he assisted at the catechism 
class, reading the Woniteur, and ap- 
parently absorbed in its contents, 
thereby testifying his contempt for 
the elementary theology that was 
being expounded to his pupils. By 
degrees, however, and most invol- 
untarily, his interest was arrested 
by the simple and penetrating elo- 
quence of the young priest. His 
eyes wandered from the newspaper, 
until at last he let it fall on his 
knees, and then to the ground, 
while he listened enthralled to the 
abbé’s burning exposition of the 
faith. From that day forth he was 
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the most attentive of the catechu- 
mens, and followed the three young 
princes to the holy table at the 
close of the instructions. He re- 
mained a sincere Catholic ever 
after, and published some works on 
the subject of revealed religion 
which betray a deep and fervent 
spirit of conviction. 

These souvenirs of the two rival 
dynasties of France seem to have 
predestined the Bishop of Orleans 
to become the type of what has 
been styled /a Fusion, the reconci- 
liation of rivalries and antagonisms 
of deeper import and wider scope 
than those represented by jealous 
royalties. The; aim, the passion, 
we may say, of his great apostolate 
was to reconcile his age and his 
country with Christianity; but he 
was no Don Quixote, trying to 
force the future prematurely into 
the present; he used thankfully 
whatever the present offered in the 
form of concession to the eternal 
and immutable rights that he was 
defending. 

God wants no man; but a grand 
soul has passed away from us, and 
there are periods when it seems as 
if the world needed him so espe- 
cially that we cannot understand 
why God takes him away. Never 
were brave and vigorous leaders 
more needed in France than at 
this hour, when persecution has 
once more raised its hand, and 
seems preparing to draw the sword 
against God and his church; when 
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Sisters of Charity are being turned 
out of the hospitals, or are suffered 
to remain only on condition that 
they do not read to the sick or 
pray with the dying. This is how 
an atheistic majority understands 
liberty; this is the freedom of con- 
science it extends to the disinherit- 
ed of the earth, who have no con- 
solation in their miserable lives but 
such as religion can shed upon 
them. 

God wants no man; but those who 
are fighting in his interests here be- 
low cannot but mourn the loss of 
that living and splendid personality 
which figured for half a century as 
one of their noblest leaders. He 
was the last ot the small band of 
giants who fought and won so many 
battles for us, to whose call we 
rallied—all of us Catholics: oceans 
and mountains made no barrier— 
certain of being led to glory, wheth- 
er through victory or defeat. La- 
cordaire, Montalembert, Ozanam, 
Cochin—they have all passed away 
from the stormy scene; and now 
Félix Dupanloup has gone to join 
them, to take his place in that glo- 
rious pleiad where he shone con- 
spicuously. He has done his day’s 
work, and rest has come at last to 
him who gave himself no rest on 
earth; he has received the palm for 
which alone he labored, and com- 
pared to which all earthly rewards 
were in his eyes as the grass of the 
field that perisheth, as the smoke 
that rises but to vanish. 
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PauL OVENBECK was a clerk in 
the customs. He had been clerk 
in the customs almost ever since he 
could remember. The salary was 
not high, but, bless you! in Alsace 
some twenty years ago a reason- 
able man was passing rich on sixty 
pounds a year. Paul was not fifty, 
but he was a confirmed old bache- 
lor. Many a blond maiden from 
the Vosges would gladly have come 
to brighten his lonely fireside, if he 
had asked her; but he never asked. 
He lived alone in his tiny cottage 
on the skirts of the town of St. 
Louis—alone except for the com- 
pany of Nanon, his old-woman-of- 
all-work, who cooked, mended for 
him, and “did” for him generally. 
If any one had hinted to Nanon 
the possibility of her master’s mar- 
rying, she would have been as much 
scandalized as if they had propos- 
ed M. le Curé’s taking to himself a 
wife. Nanon herself was a widow 
—a fact which gave her a sense of 
superiority over Paul which she 
took care toturn to account. 

“People don’t know when they 
are well off,” she would say when- 
ever mention was made of an ap- 
proaching marriage amongst her 
own or his acquaintance; “if they 
did they would stay as they are.” 

“But, Nanon, you had a happy 
life of it with your Jacques,” Paul 
Ovenbeck would remark. 

_“Just so. I had too happy a 
life ever to be happy again when it 
came to anend. My poor Jacques !” 
And Nanon would heave a sigh. 

Now, it was well known that she 
and her Jacques had led a cat-and- 
dog life of it together—for Jacques 
was seldom sober, and very quar- 


relsome in his cups—but the loyal 
old soul always spoke of him as the 
best of husbands and of men. 

Jacques had been a cobbler by 
profession, and Nanon’s father had 
been a cobbler, and she herself had 
cobbled. She came altogether of 
a cobbling stock, and was wont to 
speak of those bygone days, when 
she and Jacques and her old fa- 
ther had cobbled together, some- 
what as the ruined noble speaks of 
the position of his family before 
the Revolution. “ Quand nous 
étions dans la chaussure” (When 
we were in the boot and shoe 
trade) was her dignified way of al- 
luding to the palmy days when she 
cut strips of leather and picked old 
soles to pieces, while tipsy Jacques 
sat cross-legged, swearing and cob- 
bling away at the dilapidated shoes 
of the village. Nothing flattered 
her more than for a neighbor to 
come in and ask her ‘advice as to 
whether a pair of hob-nails were 
worth new soles or a fresh patch, 
and then to come for her opinion 
as to the quality of the mending 
when it was done. Paul Ovenbec® 
never dreamed of buying a new 
pair of shoes without her assistance. 
She took the deference as her due, 
and felt that her experience in this 
line, as in so many others, was in- 
valuable to her master. 

“This will be terrible weather 
for Christmas, if it lasts,” said Paul, 
as he lighted his pipe after his one- 
o'clock dinner on the 2zoth of De- 
cember, and stood looking out of 
the lozenge-paned window at the 
rain, that fell in tawny torrents on 
the cattle-tramped road. 

“Tt will not last,” said Nanon, 
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as she threw on a fresh log and sent 
a shower of sparks flying up the 
wide, black chimney. “ I am seven- 
ty-five, and, thank Heaven! I know 
myself in the signs of the seasons. 
It will clear off between this and 
the 25th.” 

“Perhaps; and then the frost 
will come, and what a state the 
roads will be in! There will be no 
trusting one’s self on them; it will be 
like walking on iron blades,” said 
Paul Ovenbeck. 

“You can avoid the edge of the 
ruts,” said Nanon. “One always 
should take between the cart-lines ; 
it is bad for shoes to walk on the 
blades, as you call them. Folks 
should consider their shoes.” 

““My good Nanon, I think most 
of us consider our legs first. A 
broken leg is not so easily mended 
as a cut sole,” said Paul. 

“Folks would not so often break 
their legs if they had a care where 


they set the sole of their shoe,” re- 
plied Nanon. 

Paul Ovenbeck gave up the ar- 
gument, knowing that sooner or 
Jater Nanon’ would have the best 
of it. 

The rain kept pouring down in 


steady whip-cords, turning the 
road into a deep puddle, which 
eplashed right and left to the cot- 
tage walls on either side every time 
a cart came rattling by. It was now 
Christmas eve, and the sky was as 
murky as ever, and the distant Vos- 
ges loomed like pyramids of smoke 
through the mud-colored haze 
which the puddle seemed to have 
flung overthe horizon. Paul Oven- 
beck had paddled to the custom- 
house every morning these ten 
days past, and arrived at his jour- 
ney’s end so bespattered generally 
that his appearance was the signal 
for roars of laughter from his broth- 
erclerks. But his holiday began on 
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Christmas eve, and he had not 
been out of doors to-day. He sat 
smoking his pipe, and reading the 
gazette, and conversing with Nanon 
between times. Towards night- 
fall the rain cleared off, and, as 
Paul Ovenbeck had prophesied, it 
froze hard during the night, and 
next morning the roads were like 
iron blades. 

But Christmas bells were ringing ; 
the mud-veil melted away, and the 
Vosges stood up and showed them- 
selves against the sky, the higher 
hills snow white, the lower hills in 
many shades of blue; the sun 
shone over all. The people were 
hurrying to church in their best 
clothes, and exchanging kindly good- 
morrows as they met and trooped 
on in the same direction. 

Paul Ovenbeck was in his Sun- 
day suit and setting out to church, 
brushed and shining as a new hat. 

“What shoes have you put on?” 
said Nanon, who stood waiting for 
him, equipped in her high-frilled 
headgear and dark green cloak. 
“Good heavens! you will come 
home without a shoe to your foot. 
When folks are in their right mind 
they wear sabots on a day like 
this, not leather shoes that cost 
fifteen francs !” 

“This is Christmas day; one 
wears one’s best of everything on 
Christmas day,” replied Paul Oven- 
beck. 

“ One need not cut up one’s shoes 
because it is Christmas day,” retort- 
ed Nanon; “there are better ways 
than that of honoring the good 
God. But folks that are not reason- 
able will have their own way.” 

They sallied forth together; the 
master in front, the servant behind. 
Ding-dong went the bells. The 
sun shone merrily. Paul watched 
the groups walking on together, 
husband and wife and little ones, 
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some running, some toddling, some 
hoisted aloft on the father’s shoul- 
ders. He had a tender heart for the 
little ones, and the sight of a pair 
of small, soft arms round an elderly 
man’s neck was one that always 
gave him a feeling of envy and re- 
gret. 

“ What a sturdy little man that 
is on neighbor Brocken’s back!” he 
said, looking half way round at 
Nanon. “I didn’t know he had 
so small a one as that !” 

“He must be hard set to find 
sabots for seven of them,” grunted 
Nanon; “but the less bread there 
is the more mouths are sure to come 
crying for it.” 

“There’s a blessing on long fami- 
lies: they always prosper,” said 
Paul. 

“When they don’t starve or die 
at the hulks,” was the cheerful re- 
joinder. “ ‘The children I’ve seen 
grow up to be a curse to their fa- 
thers are enough to make one drop 
on one’s knees for thankfulness 
when one thinks it might have hap- 
pened to one’s self. But they die 
young, most of ’em. It’s a mercy. 
I’m always thankful when one of 
‘em goes.” 

“Then why are you always ready 
to doctor and nurse them?” said 
Paul. “You ought to let them die 
when they have the chance, if you 
think it such a mercy.” 

“It’s no business of mine to send 
them out of the world, though I 
pity ’em for ever coming into it. 
Besides, they may turn out well; 
there was that poor Ridar Bolf 
that I saved in the smallpox fifty 
years ago, and now the boy’s a 
general. That was a good day’s 
work of mine.” 

** Yes, Nanon. 


I envy you that,” 
said Paul Ovenbeck, slackening his 
step for Nanon to come and walk 


beside him. “It is something to 
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have done a good action that has 
brought its reward; to have lived 
to see a result. Results are the 
things to look for. But we can’t 
command results.” 

“ No, that we can’t!” said Nanon 
emphatically. She had a very dim 
notion of what results meant, but 
she often heard this sentiment 
from her master, and saw that he 
always expected her to assent with 
a negative. 

Paul Ovenbeck said no more till 
they reached the church. It wasa 
fixed idea with him, this desire to 
do something that would produce 
a result, a visible, tangible fact. 
But what could a clerk in the cus- 
toms do that was likely to achieve 
this consummation so devoutly to 
be wished for? What opportunity 
had he, with fifteen hundred francs 
a year in a four-roomed cottage at 
the fag end of a small country 
town, for doing anything that would 
produce a notable result? He en- 
vied old Nanon having rescued 
that sick boy, who had lived to 
fight many a battle for France, and 
now ranked amongst the soldiers 
she delighted to honor. Nanon 
would have had the Cross, if peo- 
ple got their deserts; but the true 
reward lay in the knowledge that she 
was the cause of the glorious result. 

Paul Ovenbeck had been invited 
to eat his Christmas dinner by 
many kindly neighbors; but he 
preferred eating it alone. The 
sight of a family group round the 
dish of steaming sauerkraut and 
sausages made him cynical; the 
wild excitement of the young ones 
before the illuminated Christmas 
tree plunged him into green-eyed 
melancholy; he wished his fellow- 
creatures to be happy, but it was 
an offence to him to have their 
happiness thrust under his nose. 
He sat by the window this Christ- 
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mas afternoon, watching the peo- 
ple coming and going on the road, 
and highly enjoying the ridiculous 
appearance they presented; for it 
had come on to sleet, and in ten 
minutes the road was as slippery 
as soap, and the position of way- 
farers, though painful, was in the 
highest degree farcical. They 
seemed suddenly seized with a 
frantic impulse to gesticulate ; they 
propelled themselves along with 
arms extended, shouting to one 
another, sometimes in terror, some- 
times in high glee; they clutched 
one another by the coat, by the 
elbow, by the hair of the head, 
whenever they came within reach ; 
these spasmodic seizures generally 
ended in a scuffle, which laid one 
or both flat on the slippery road. 
Some gave up the attempt to walk 
upright and progressed on all- 


fours; others joined hands and ad- 
vanced like a chain, swaying and 


sliding and slipping. Now and 
then a daring individual shot off 
skating, and elicited the applause 
of the timid lookers-on, until his 
triumphant career was brought to 
an end by an ignominious prostra- 
tion in the mud amidst the jeers 
and hootings of his quondam ad- 
mirers. Paul Ovenbeck sat there, 
chuckling and laughing with the 
outside audience ; but at last he got 
up and stood close to the window 
to have a better view of the per- 
formance. 

“If they had stayed at home in- 
stead of gadding to other folks’ 
houses they would have escaped 
having their shins cut and their 
best clothes ducked in mud,” said 
the cynical old bachelor; and he 
called in Nanon to look at a very 
long-legged young man who lay 
sprawling at full length and kick- 
ing out violently in his frantic ef- 
forts to get on his feet. 
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Nanon set her arms akimbo and 
shook with laughter. The sound 
of a light cart was heard rumbling 
down the road, and the rapid pace 
of the horse showed that he was 
properly shod for the occasion. 
But just as the cart came in sight 
an old man and a little child were 
making their way across the road; 
the man was blind, and the child 
was leading him. Both were totter- 
ing and slipping, and the child was 
laughing merrily as they slowly 
put one foot before the other. 

“Good heavens! if they don’t 
make haste the cart will run over 
them!” cried Nanon. 

“There is no one in it; the 
horse is running away!” said Paul 
Ovenbeck; and he flung down his 
pipe and flew to the door and out 
into the road. 

The blind man was standing 
alone, looking blankly round in the 
direction of the cart, that came 
bounding along. He held out his 
hands piteously for help; for the 
child had let go her hold of him 
and was scudding across to save 
herself. She was almost out of 
harm’s way when her little foot 
slipped, and down she fell at full 
length. Nandn screamed, for an- 
other stride and the horse was over 
her. But Paul Ovenbeck seized 
the child by the hair and pulled 
her away just in time, and then 
prostrated himself on the slimy 
ground beside her. 

Nanon ran out, clapping along in 
her wooden shoes, and helped the 
pair to get on their legs, and then 
led the blind man across to his 
faithless little guide. 

“You are badly hurt, child!” 
she said, as the little one wiped 
away the mud from her face, and 
showed the blood streaming from 
a cut in her forehead. 

“ Bring her in and wash it well 
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with hot water,” said Paul, who was 
in a sorry plight, all begrimed and 
bespattered. 

“Hot water!” shrieked Nanon. 
“Would you have the child bleed 
to death? Who ever washed a 
wound with hot water? I will 
wash it with cold water.” And she 
caught the muddy little object by 
the shoulder and pushed it on be- 
fore her into the cottage. Paul 
Ovenbeck led the blind man after 
them. 

“Ts the little one much hurt ?” 
inquired the grandfather as he en- 
tered the sitting-room, tapping the 
ground with his staff at every step. 

“Only a scratch, goodman,” said 
Paul, placing him in a chair; “it 
will be nothing. Nanon will wash 
it nicely for her in warm water, 
and bind it up.” 

“Warm water! 


? 


Good heavens! 


listen to him again,” said Nanon 


contemptuously. 
cold ?” 

“ The weather is so cold I should 
think the water ought to be at least 
tepid,” suggested her master. 

“Do I not know myself in the 
matter of wounds? Have I not 
saved the life of a man who has 
been mortally wounded on a score 
of battle-fields, hein ?”’ demanded 
the woman-of-all-work in a tone 
of defiance. 

Thus challenged, Paul Oven- 
beck collapsed and interfered no 
further with the bathing of the 
wound, but went off and changed 
his muddy clothes for a clean suit. 
The cut proved more than a 
scratch. The black sand of the mud 
had penetrated into the child’s 
flesh, and irritated it, and it kept on 
bleeding for a long time; but the 
little thing was very brave and 
declared she was not hurt, and 
never shed a tear. 

“She is a plucky little woman,” 


“Did I not say 
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said Paul, who came to the kitchen 
door to watch the operation and 
lend a kind of moral assistance to 
the surgeon. 

“She is an arrant little coward,” 
said Nanon with angry energy, as 
she folded a wet compress and 
patted it; “the chit ran away from 
her grandfather to save herself. 
She deserved to have been tram- 
pled to death. There is one com- 
fort: she will bear the marks of her 
naughtiness to the end of her days. 
The skin will close over the sand 
and leave a black mark on her 
forehead. See, it is like a cross 
with one arm lopped off.” 

Paul Ovenbeck looked closer, 
and saw, as Nanon said, the black 
mark through the red—a sad dis- 
figurement for a maiden to carry 
on her brow, even over such sweet 
blue eyes as those that looked up 
timidly at him from under the wet 
bandage which Nanon was fasten- 
ing tightly round the curly head. 
With all her rough speech she had a 
kind heart, old Nanon, and she took 
the little one in to the old grand- 
father, who was waiting patiently 
with that pathetic look on his sight- 
less face that is so touching in the 
blind, and then she went to pre- 
pare a meal for them, as Paul 
Ovenbeck suggested. 

The child looked wistfully at the 
fire, and then drew near and spread 
out her small hands to the blaze; 
and when they were as hot as she 
could bear she ran to the old man, 
and took one of his cold hands be- 
tween her small palms, and pressed 
them on it 

“It is good, bon-papa?” she 
whispered, as the old man turned 
his blind eyes lovingly on her. 

“Very good, my little one; but 
warm thyself now.” 

What had come over Paul Oven- 
beck? His eyes grew suddenly so 
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dim that he had to rub them with 
his pocket-handkerchief to get back 
his sight. Nanon came in with the 
sauerkraut, and set the beer and 
the bread and cheese on the table, 
and helped the old man, and watch- 
ed the child feeding him, till she 
too was seized with an unaccount- 
able dimness, and had recourse to 
the corner of her apron to get rid 
of it. 

“We are having a merry Christ- 
mas in spite of thy tumble, little 
one, eh?” said the grandfather, as 
he swallowed a draught of the beer 
and drew his sleeve across his 
mouth. 

The little one laughed and gave 
him a hug. 

Paul Ovenbeck crossed the nar- 
row passage into the kitchen and 
said to Nanon: “ What a pity that 
child is nota boy! It might have 


been a great thing to have saved 
her life, for she is intelligent; but 


a girl—what will she turn out? She 
can never be a general like the 
child you saved, Nanon.” 

“Pardie! But one cannot save 
the life of a general every day. If 
the little one escapes the prison, be 
content. You have done a good 
action, anyhow, in saving her life.” 

“That depends. I might have 
done a better in letting her be kill- 
ed. What have I saved her to? 
A life of misery, of crime perhaps.” 

“Well, well, you have done it, 
and crying over it will not mend 
it,” said Nanon. 

“You are right. But if it had 
been a boy the good deed might 
have produced a result.” 

“Results are not picked up in 
the mud like stones; be content 
that you picked up the child. She 
is useful to the old man, anyhow.” 

Paul went back to the sitting- 
_room, and found the little one eat- 
ing her own share of the good 
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things, while her grandfather, with 
his chair drawn close to the fire, 
warmed himself at the hospitable 
blaze. 

It was a pleasant picture on his 
Christmas hearth, Paul Ovenbeck 
thought, and he eyed it compla- 
cently. His life was so monoto- 
nous that the little incident was as 
exciting to him as a stirring adven- 
ture would be to most people. 
From Monday to Saturday he 
tramped to the custom-house and 
back, twice a day all the year 
round. It was rare that the dull 
routine was enlivened by even the 
detention of a few smuggled goods ; 
the train came, travellers alighted, 
luggage was overhauled, there was 
the rush and confusion in the great 
salle, and scurrying about of porters, 
and a mustering of the chief offi- 
cials, the inspector, the station-mas- 
ter, the head-guard; these made 
the most of the short-lived oppor- 
tunity for asserting their impor- 
tance; then the salle was cleared 
out, the travellers melted away, the 
train panted out of the station, 
once more quiet reigned, and all 
was again stagnant as a pool in a 
summer wood. 

“You live far from this, good- 
man?” inquired Paul, who had 
been watching the weather-beaten 
face of his guest with a grow nz 
sense of curiosity. 

“Not more than half an hour’s 
walk, monsieur,”’ said the old man; 
“in the Cour Blanche.” 

The Cour Blanche was the poor- 
est quarter in St. Louis. 

“ How do you live ?” 

“ The little one earns for both of 
us, monsieur.” 

“What! that child? 
can she do?” 

“She is nimble at her needle, 
monsieur; she embroiders well, 
and folks buy her work readily.” 


What work 
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“ How old is she?” said Paul 


Ovenbeck, eyeing the small embroi-_ 


deress with astonishment. “Six?” 

“Ten, monsieur!” cried the 
child, dropping her bread and 
cheese, and opening her large blue 
eyes in horror at the notion of any 
one taking four years from her 
venerable age. 

“Ten!” repeated Paul incredu- 
lously. “I never saw anything so 
small for ten. And so you earn 
money enough for yourself and 
grandpapa? I should like to see 
some of your work ; you must bring 
me a bit to look at one of these 
days.” 

“Humph! I guessed how it 
would be!” grunted old Nanon, 
hobbling in from the kitchen and 
nodding in severe disapproval, as 
she laid hands on the sauerkraut 
and gathered up the plates. 

The little one jumped up to help 
her. 

“What! trust you with the 
beer-jug tocarry ? Why, it’s as big 
as yourself, child, and twice as 
heavy !” grumbled Nanon; but the 
child lifted her soft blue eyes 
laughingly to the grandam’s face, 
and carried off the big pewter jug 
triumphantly to the kitchen. 

“Let her be!” said Paul Oven- 
beck, amused at the cool audacity 
that defied formidable Nanon. 

“ She is a handy little body,” ob- 
served the blind man; “she keeps 
my place tidy, and manages better 
than many a woman twice her age. 
The Sisters kept her for a couple 
of years and taught her a deal of 
things. I had to take her home 
when my old woman died. It was 
a pity. She was an apt scholar; 
they would have made her as learn- 
ed as a bishop, if I could have left 
her with them altogether.” 

“Were you always blind?” in- 
quired Paul Ovenbeck. 
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“No, monsieur. I lost my sight 
nine years ago, just when the little 
one was a year old. It’s a com- 
fort to me to have seen her. Ican 
see her with my mind’s eye now. 
Her father was a sailor; he was 
drowned at sea, and my poor 
daughter never lifted her head after 
it; she died of ennui before the 
year wasout. That’s how the little 
one came back to us.” 

“She must be a great comfort to 
you,” said Paul Ovenbeck. 

“ She is, monsieur; but she is a 
strange child. I sometimes wonder 
if she looks quite like other chil- 
dren. She isn’t like a child in 
most things.” 

“How so?” inquired Paul, who 
heard Babette’s silver treble in high 
conversation with Nanon just then, 
and thought it sweet as bells “at 
evening time, most musically rung.” 

“She don’t care for play and - 
mischief; she will sit in the dark 
and sing to herself by the hour. 
They taught her to sing at the con- 
vent; but I’m not sure she don’t 
invent the songs.” 

Here the old man called Ba- 
bette. They must be going, he 
said. It was getting late, and they 
had a good step to walk, and, more- 
over, they had abused the kindness 
of monsieur by staying so long. 

The rain, or rather the icy mist 
which had greased the roads so 
dangerously, had disappeared, but 
walking wag just as difficult a per- 
formance as when it was actually 
falling. Nanon, however, tied some 
strips of old flannel round the 
child’s tattered little shoes, whicn 
would make her footing sure, and 
the old man’s sabots ran no risk 
of slipping. 

“Come and see me soon, and 
bring me some of your embroidery 
to look at, Babette,” said Paul, 
putting a small silver piece in 
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the child’s hand as he said good- 
by. 
“You are too good, monsieur. 
May the good God repay you for 
your kindness to us on this Christ- 
mas day!” said the old man; but 
the smile in Babette’s eyes was the 
sweetest thanks of all. 

Paul Ovenbeck and Nanon stood 
at the door of the cottage and 
watched them down the road, Ba- 
bette leading the blind old man, 
and looking back now and then 
with a wistful glance at the two 
figures standing in the open door- 
way of what had seemed to hera 
very paradise on earth. 

“ Pauvre vieux !”” said Nanon, as 
the two disappeared behind a turn 
in the road. 

“ Pauvre enfant!” said Paul Ov- 
enbeck; and he went into his snug 
parlor, and lit his pipe, and smoked 
away contentedly. 

More than a month passed, and 
neither Babette nor the old grand- 
father returned to the cottage. 

“TI wonder why the little one has 
never come near us?” said Nanon 
one morning, as she set the heavy 
beer-jug on the table; it always re- 
minded her of Babette now. 

“Tf I knew the man’s name I 
would go and look after them,” 
said Paul Ovenbeck; “but he 
didn’t tell me his name.” 

“He would if you had asked 
him,” replied Nanon. 

“He said he lived in the Cour 
Blanche. I dare say one could 
easily find him,” observed Paul 
Ovenbeck.” 

“Very likely, if one had nothing 
better to do than to go a-hunting 
after folks that one knows naught 
about,” said Nanon. 

“The child was not amiss; I 
should not mind seeing her blue eyes 
again. I wonder if she will live to 
bless me for saving her life, poor 
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little maiden!” said Paul, cracking 


a huge walnut. 


“More likely she will curse you, 
if she hasn’t forgotten all about it 
before the time comes,” said Na- 
non. “ But, as I said the day you 
did it, what is the use of regretting 
what can’t be undone? You might 
have left it alone, but you didn’t ; 
so try and forget it.” 

“She may turn out better than 
we imagine,” said Paul deprecat- 
ingly; “there are queer ups and 
downs in this world. When one 
thinks that King Louis Philippe 
was a schoolmaster part of his 
life! And the emperor himself ?— 
I believe, if the truth were known, 
Nanon, he turned his hand to more 
trades than one,” added Paul con- 
fidentially. 

“ As to ups and downs, / needn’t 
look so far to find ’em,” retorted 
Nanon; “if any one had told me 
that that half-starved little urchin, 
Ridar Bolf, was going to be a general 
under the emperor himself, I would 
have laughed in their faces.” 

“You couldn’t have taken better 
care of him if you had known it,” 
said Paul, who always indulged 
Nanon’s desire to enlarge on this 
eventful episode in her life. “ You 
took him into your own house, and 
nursed him like your own child, 
instead of leaving him to die all 
alone in the room where his poor 
mother had left him. What a proud 
woman she would be if she had 
lived to see how her son turned 
out!” 

“ One never can tell. Some folks 
are proud with no reason at all, 
and others don’t take proper pride 
in what the good God gives ‘em. 
I only know that not a child in the 
village of Godimel has turned out 
as Ridar Bolf did. Not that I take 
credit to myself for that. There’s 
no saying what may happen to the 
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best of us,” she added, as if to pro- 
pitiate the envious fate which might 
pounce upon her and take ven- 
geance for her good luck so far. 
“TI never was one to boast of the 
Lord’s mercies to me.” 

Paul Ovenbeck went out one 
day—it was Sunday, and he had 
part of the afternoon free—to look 
for Babette in the Cour Blanche. 
It must be easy enough, he thought, 
to discover the child and the blind 
old man in their poor abode. The 
poor have no barriers to keep their 
lives aloof from one another; no 
curtain hangs round their straw 
bed, nor from the window where 
brown paper and rags contrive to 
keep out as much light as they let 
in. But the echoing tenements of 


those darksome lanes and courts 
change their population often; the 
trace of former tenants disappears 
quickly, and within the last couple 
of months there had been many 


comings and goings in the Cour 
Blanche. 

It so happened that the rag-and- 
bone man to whom Paul Ovenbeck 
applied for information was a new- 
comer, and, though he now occupied 
a room in the same house where 
little Babette had spent the last 
year, he had never seen the child, 
and could give no information con- 
cerning her or her blind grandfather. 
Paul was giving it up in despair 
when he noticed a cobbler at work 
in a room on the ground floor. 
The look of the man, as he sat sing- 
ing to his last, inspired him with 
confidence; Nanon had inoculat- 
ed him with a sympathy for the 
race of cobblers. He drew near 
and spoke to this one. “Can you 
tell me where to find a blind old 
man who lived in this court with 
his little grandchild a couple of 
months ago ?” 

“Babette and 


the Pére No- 
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quette ?” said the cobbler, looking 
up from his work. “Yes, I knew 
them well. A brave fellow was Pére 
Noquette. He is dead; he dieda 
month ago.” 

“ And the child ?” 

“ The Sisters came and took her 
away. If was pitiful to see the 
grief of the little thing! But she is 
better off now. The Sisters will 
keep her till she is twenty-one. 
They will teach her a trade; she 
was a wise child, and she sang like 
a bird. Many a time she cheered 
me at my last as I listened to her 
here at my window. I miss her of 
a morning. Nobody sings to me 
now.” 

This was all Paul Ovenbeck 
could learn. Babette had drifted 
out of his life for ever. That 
episode of Christmas day was a 
stone dropped into the water. He 
heard the splash, watched the rings - 
widening, visible for a moment as 
they spread on the face of the water; 
then they melted away and he 
could follow their trace no more. 

Many Christmas eves came and 
went. Bells pealed and anthems 
were sung; psalm and carol, re- 
quiem and lullaby, sounded on the 
wintry air. The years flowed on, 
and Paui Ovenbeck was still a 
clerk in the customs, and Nanon 
ruled in his cottage by the road- 
side. 

Time dealt kindly with both of 
them. When life is dull its current 
runs smoothly, and if our faculties 
are not quickened by thrilling emo- 
tions and new experiences, we are 
spared at any rate the wear and 
tear which mental activity and the 
accumulating interests of life in- 
flict upon our bodies. Paul Oven- 
beck had grown to be almost as 
completely a part of the customs 
as one of the scales in which goods 
were weighed. His hair was a 
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trifle grayer, but, except for this, he 
was just as young ten years after 
Babette’s visit as on that Christmas 
day when she stood upon his hearth 
and held out her little hands to the 
blaze. 

But there comes a moment when 
the stagnant waters are stirred, 
when the current of our lives is 
checked in its placid flow and 
turned back, not “ as a river in the 
south,” but as some torrent stop- 
ped by an avalanche, that, dashing 
the stream out of its narrow bed, 
makes the quiet hills echo to the 
thunder of its fall. The war-dogs 
were let loose, and contented, cab- 
bage-eating Alsace awoke one 
morning to hear that she was 
threatened with a change of mas- 
ters. The men shouldered their 
muskets and went forth to fight for 
it; the women laid aside their 


knitting-needles and made lint and 


bandages. ‘Then came the roar of 
the cannon, echoing close to the 
peaceful valleys ; and the looms were 
silent, for the weavers were wanted 
to fight. 

“T will take my musket and fight 
with the rest,” said Paul Ovenbeck ; 
and he stepped out as firmly asa 
younger man, though his age ex- 
empted him from service. 

“You are right,” said Nanon. 
“If I were a man cart-ropes shouid 
not hold me; I would fight as long 
as I could load a gun, as long as 
there was a Prussian in France. 
The pigs! We shall make short 
work of them !” 

But we know how that boast 
ended. 

It was in the sweet summer-time 
when the cotton-spinners deserted 
their looms; the roses were in 
bloom, the harvest was ripening in 
the fields, the vines were turning 
blue; but the summer waned, and 
the autumn, and the golden fields 
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lay prostrate under rain and wind, 
for no reapers came home to gather 
in the corn. The Vosges stood 
mantled in their eternal snows, and 
the women and children were per- 
ishing with cold and hunger. 

Nanon had knitted many pairs 
of stockings, and tidied out the 
linen cupboard time after time, and 
periodically greased Paul Oven- 
beck’s boots; but the war was still 
going on, and there seemed no 
likelihood of Paul’s return. Fresh 
levies had been called for. The 
country was drained of its last man, 
and still the clamor was, “Send us 
more soldiers !” 

“What a pity the women can’t 
fight!” said Nanon to a buxom 
young neighbor who came in for a 
gossip. “It would be a mercy if a 
lot of ’em were cleared away; they 
do naught but cumber the earth, 
most of ’em.” 

“T don’t know that they would 
be of much use to fight,” said An- 
toinette, who had a husband and 
three brothers at the war, “ but 
they help the men: they nurse the 
wounded, and keep up their hearts 
too, I can tell you. If they hadn’t 
us to fight for,do you think they 
would keep on at it? Not they! 
It’s thinking of the women at home 
that keeps the devil in them up to 
the mark.” 

“Then more’s the pity,” grunted 
Nanon, as she took Paul Ovenbeck’s 
best Sunday boots from a shelf 
and began to grease them—*“ more’s 
the pity; if it’s the women that 
make the men fight, the sooner the 
world is rid of ’em the better!” 

“One would think you were a 
soured old céibataire, Nanon,” said 
Antoinette, laughing. “If Paul 
Ovenbeck were to rail at the wo- 
men as you do there would be 
some sense init; but they never 
snubbed you, did they, that you 
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should always have a hard word 
for them ?” 

“No more they did Paul Oven- 
beck,” retorted Nanon. “ There is 
not a lass in St. Louis but would 
have jumped at the chance of be- 
ing Mme. Ovenbeck; but he knew 
better than to give it to’em. The 
way I’ve seen them throwing eyes 
at him through the window on 
their way to Mass and to market 
of a morning was enough to make 
one blush for being a woman. A 
lot of brazen hussies! But I know 
their ways, and I stood between 
Paul Ovenbeck and their traps to 
catch him.” 

“And to turn you out of your 
place, eh?” said Antoinette, laugh- 
ing in a very aggravating way. 

“I'd have places to pick and 
choose from if I left this to-mor- 
row,” said Nanon, with an indig- 
nant*grunt, and she set down a boot 
on the stove. “It is out of pity for 
Paul Ovenbeck that I stay here; 
it’s a lonesome place, and I do the 
work of two, what with cooking and 
knitting and scouring. Humph!” 

“If I were you I wouldn’t leave 
that boot on the stove,” said An- 
toinette; “it’s sure to crack with 
the heat.” 

“ Good heavens!’’ cried Nanon, 
pushed beyond forbearance by this 
intolerable meddling. “Do you 
come here to teach me how to grease 
boots? Do I not know myself in 
the greasing of boots since before 
you were born? My father was a 
cobbler, my husband was a cobbler, 
and I cobbled myself! Rest tran- 
quil, Antoinette Blum; Paul Oven- 
beck’s boots will take no harm.” 

“When do you expect him back”? 
inquired Antoinette. 

“When those pigs are driven 
across the Rhine. While there is 
one of them in France Paul Oven- 
beck will not come home.” 
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Then don’t expect him for 
many a long day,” said Antoinette. 
“Joseph Blum writes to me that we 
haven’t a leg to stand on, and we 
shall have to give half of France to 
the Prussians before we make an 
end of this war.” 

“If I were Joseph Blum I would 
spit my tongue out before I’d own 
to such a shame as that,” protested 
Nanon; and she dropped the boot 
she was polishing, and looked at 
Antoinette in angry scorn. 

“Ha! ha!” jeered unpatriotic 
Antoinette; “ things will have come 
to a pretty pass when a man can’t 
speak the truth to his own wife. 
He knows I’m not going to blab it 
to the Prussians.” 

“You would if you had the 
chance! Inever knew a woman yet 
who could hold her tongue. If I 


or 


was the Empress I’d have every 
woman’s mouth sewed up till the © 


war is over.” 

“What a mercy you’re not!” ex- 
claimed Antoinette good-humored- 
ly. “Good-morning, Nanon. I'll 
look in on you soon again, if I 
have any news from the war.” 

“Tf it’s news like that you may 
keep it,” said Nanon. 

She had news herself before the 
week was out. Paul Ovenbeck 
wrote to say he had come safe out 
of all the fighting so far. But he 
was a good deal broken by the 
hardships of the camp and the field, 
and if the war lasted much longer 
it was likely he should never come 
home. He cared not for this. To 
die fighting for fatherland was a 
death to be thankful for; he had 
made his will, and Nanon would be 
no loser by his death; but he knew 
she would grieve for her old mas- 
ter, and he charged her to pray for 
his soul and curse the Prussians 
while she had life left. 

“I wish I could go to him,” said 
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Nanon, as she wiped her eyes after 
spelling over the contents of her 
letter with much difficulty. 

But she could not. It was a 
lucky chance that the letter got to 
her. It had been written a month 
back, and had had many adven- 
tures on the road before it reach- 
ed her. Meantime Paul Ovenbeck 
had seen more fighting. Thecolds 
and the frost had joined against the 
French, and it fared sometimes 
worse with the old recruits who 
escaped the enemy’s fire than with 
the stalwart young ones who had 
ugly wounds to show after a battle. 
Paul Ovenbeck was failing, but his 
spirit rose in proportion as the 
flesh grew weak. He had been 
changed from an advance guard 
into a reserve corps, which was 
commanded by General Bolf—that 
same Ridar Bolf whose name had 
been a household word to him these 
twenty years. It was as ifsome near 
relative had been set over him, and 
Paul Ovenbeck felt his bosom swell 
with pride as he answered to the 
roll-call or marched to the word of 
command of Nanon’s boy. When 
the general fell before Orleans Paul 
Ovenbeck felt as if he had lost a 
brother. He never told that story 
to his comrades, but kept it a sa- 
cred secret in his own breast. He 
was a silent man, and had never 
been given to making friendships. 
But when men are fighting side by 
side, sleeping in the trenches or on 
the frozen battlements, or stretched 
round the bivouac fire in the star- 
light, their hearts open to one an- 
other by a touch of that deeper 
brotherhood which grows out of a 
sense of common danger, of depend- 
ence on one another for the cup of 
cold water, whether it be drawn from 
the fountain of their heart or from the 
fountain by the roadside. He be- 
came attached to his comrades as 
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he had never been attached to his 
old neighbors in his home in Al- 
sace. He shared his tobacco and 
his snuff-box with them ungrudg- 
ingly; he was ready to wait his 
turn at the rations, to give up his 
snatch of the fare to a brother sol- 
dier who looked more hungry and 
cold than himself. He was don 
camarade with them all; he sang an 
old song, some pastoral of his na- 
tive Vosges, or some jolly bucca- 
neering snatch, to cheer them as 
they shivered round the watch-fires 
of anight. He never spoke of his 
home or of himself, but he never 
kept aloof, and he was popular with 
young and old. 

The Prussian army was steadily 
advancing; ‘the French troops, 
beaten at all points, were driven 
farther and farther back from the 
frontier. Towards the middle of 
December the order came for the 
general in command to move on 
with his reserve corps to join the 
routed army of the Loire. 

The order was welcome, for the 
soldiers were growing’ “ demoral- 
ized,” as they called it—dying of 
their wounds and of cold and hun- 
ger, and having no fighting for near- 
ly a fortnight. 

“ It’s a sorry Christmas we have 
in prospect,” said a young fellow 
to Paul Ovenbeck, as they plodded 
along in the snow within a few 
days of the joyous festival, dear 
above all others to the home-lov- 
ing children of Alsace. 

“Yes,” said Paul; “but I had 
rather be out here and fighting 
those miserable devils than eating 
sauerkraut at home in Alsace. 
To think of the brutes being mas- 
ters there! It would kill one to 
see it. I am glad to be spared tie 
sight. And you, mon ami?” 

“I? Ihave a mother and two 
little sisters there. They had no 
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one to work for them but me. I 
can’t help thinking of that this 
Christmas time.” 


“Pauvre garcon!” said Paul 


Ovenbeck. “I left only my old 
Nanon behind me. But 1 shall 
miss the Christmas bells. Bah! 


we must fancy the cannon are the 
village chimes, and forget we ever 
had a home. It will be all the 
same in a hundred years. And 
France will still be France !” 

They halted towards dark in a 
village near Orleans. It froze 
hard that night. Five men in 
Paul Ovenbeck’s company were 
found dead as they lay next morn- 
ing. Paul Ovenbeck wondered to 
see himself alive; but he rose and 
stretched himself, and found out 
that he was not even frost-bitten. 
At daybreak they were on the 
march again. Paul Ovenbeck 
walked on till the sound of bells 
came to them over the frosty air, 
and then he staggered and fell. 

They lifted him up and carried 
him by turns till the troops march- 
ed into Orleans. A sorry sight 
they were, blood-stained and travel- 
worn, some reeling like drunken 
men—for hunger and sleeplessness 
produce an intoxication of their 
own, and one that has a dreadful 
pathos in it. There was a train 
of ambulance carts following in the 
wake of the soldiers, but it was 
not worth while carrying Paul 
Ovenbeck back to it; they were 
too near the town; and, besides, 
there was sure not to be a vacant 
place in one of them. The town 
itself was like a great ambulance, 
with sheds run up in every direc- 
tion and filled with the wounded 
and with fever patients. 

“Is there a bed for our cama- 
rade?” inquired two soldiers, carry- 
ingin what seemed a lifeless body to 
one of these impromptu hospitals. 
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“Not room for a dog to lie 
down,” was the answer; it was 
given in a.tone of despair, and the 
surgeon came out to see what the 
case was. 

“ He is not wounded, and he has 
no fever,” said one of the bearers, 
as the medical man took the pa- 
tient’s hand to feel his pulse; “he 
is dying of exhaustion. If you can 
find him a bed for a few hours, M. 
le Docteur, he will not keep it 
longer, I warrant you.” 

“Come here, ma sceur,” said the 
doctor, calling to a Sister of Chari- 
ty, who was busy gliding from pal- 
let to pallet amongst the sufferers 
all round her. 

She came at once, and drew a 
little memorandum from the huge 
pocket of her gray-blue habit. 

“The name of his regiment, 
monsieur ?” 

“ Fifty-second Line.” 

* Do you know his name ?” 

“ Paul Ovenbeck.” 

She wrote down the name. 

“Where does he come from ?” 

“From the town of St. Louis, in 
Alsace. He told us he was just 
sixty before the war broke out, but 
you would give seventy at least 
now.” 

The Sister of Charity—Sceur Je- 
anne was her name—took down 
the answers to her questions, and 
replaced the little book in 
pocket. 

“There is a bed vacant; come 
with me,” she said. 

The soldiers followed her to a 
low shed that stood close to the 
great ambulance; it was a kind of 
tent run up with boards, and with 
canvas stretched over it for a roof; 
the boards were so roughly joined 
together that the wind blew freely 
through them, making the little re- 
fuge as cold almost as the open 
street. There was a bed on the 
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ground, and on the wall above it 
a black crucifix, This was Sceur 
Jeanne’s cell. 

“ Lay him down there,” she said, 
moving aside a little table that 
stood in the way. 

The soldiers were advancing 
when a voice behind them called 
out: 

“ Halte 14! I can’t allow this, 
ma sceur! I can’t have you sleep- 
ing out ada belle étoile! Your life 
is too valuable to be sacrificed for 
any one, were it a marshal of 
France.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, doctor; I shall 
take care of myself. You know I 
always do,’ said Sceur Jeanne 
good-humoredly. And, without 
paying the slightest heed to the 
doctor’s prohibition, she uncovered 
the bed, assisted the soldiers to 
stretch their comrade on it, and 
then wrapped him up in what 
clothes there were. 

“Now I must go and fetch hot 
bricks, and something hot for him 
to drink when he comes to,” she 
said, and hurried out of the tent. 

The doctor drew near, and, kneel- 
ing down, placed his ear to Paul 
Ovenbeck’s heart. 

“ Done for!” he muttered, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Is he dead? Will he not wake 
at all?” inquired the soldiers, who 
stood watching, anxious and ex- 
pectant. 

“He may wake; Sceur Jeanne 
will probably bring him to; but it 
won't be for.long,” said the medi- 
cal man, and he left the tent. 

He had hundreds of broken 
limbs and fevers and bad wounds 
to look to, and no time to waste on 
a case like this. 

Sceur Jeanne came back with her 
arms full of restoratives, inward 
and outward. But she was not 
alone. A Franciscan father stood 
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at the open door, and looked in to 
see if there were room for him in 
the tiny box, where the soldiers 
were barely able to stand upright. 

“ Ha! he opens his eyes!” cried 
Sceur Jeanne indelight. “ Don’t go 
yet a moment, mes amis; it is well 
that he should see you near him 
when he comes to.” 

One of the soldiers knelt down 
by the bedside, and took Paul 
Ovenbeck’s hand and chafed it 
gently. 

“ Allons!... En marche!” mur- 
mured Paul, drawing a long breath, 
and looking blankly from his com- 
rade to the white coiffe of Sceur 
Jeanne. 

“You may go now,” she said; 
and the two men withdrew, and 
the Franciscan father came in. 

“Where am I?” inquired Paul 
Ovenbeck, gazing at the strange, 
cowled face of the friar bending 
over him. 

“You are amongst friends,” re- 
plied the father. 

“Tt is cold,” said the sick man, 
shivering, as the wind blew through 
the slits above his head. 

“Yes, it is cold down here, with 
frost on the ground and the north 
wind blowing,” said the friar; “ but 
in heaven it will be better.” 

“Inheaven!.. .” repeated Paul, 
and he turned to look at Sceur 
Jeanne, resting his eyes on her 
with a strange expression. Was it 
a dream, or had he seen that face 
before? The blue eyes met his 
with a soft, wistful glance that 
seemed familiar to him. 

“You do not remember me?” 
Sceur Jeanne said,smiling. “Itisa 
long time since you have seen me, 
M.Ovenbeck. You have forgotten 
little Babette and her blind old 
grandfather ?” 

“ Babette!” repeated Paul Oven- 
beck, and instinctively his eye 
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seemed to look for a sign upon her 
forehead. She pushed aside the 
white linen band, and showed the 
mark of a cross underneath it. 
“There it is—the mark of the 
accident that would have been my 
death, if you had not saved me, M. 
Ovenbeck. I am little Babette 
that you were so kind to that 
Christmas day just ten years ago!” 


She left him alone with Pére 
Jérome a while, and then Pére 
Jérome went to the door of the tent 
and told her to come back. The 
two brave soldiers were waiting 
to know how it fared with their 
comrade. 

“Come in and help him in the 
last battle, mes amis; it will soon 
be over, and with a better victory 
than ever you gained together,” 
said Pére Jérome. 
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The men came in and knelt down 
with Sceur Jeanne, while the friar 
said the Litany for the Dying. 

Paul Ovenbeck was breathing 
hard. 

The prayers were over. 

“Babette . little Bubette,” 
he murmured faintly. 

“Yes, M. Ovenbeck; my good 
friend, I am here.” 

“ The bells!” whispered the dy- 
ing man. 

“Yes, the Christmas bells. that 
are welcoming you up to heaven,” 
said Babette; “you will pray for 
little Babette when you get there.” 

“And Nanon. .. . The bells are 
ringing, Babette.” 

And then Paul Ovenbeck spoke 
no more. The bells went on ring- 
ing, while Babette and Pére Jérome 
recited the De Profundis for the 
soul of the brave soldier. 





THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1878. 


TuIs is by far the most eventful year 
that has occurred since, in 1872, we be- 
gan this annual review. A difficulty 
meets us at the outset: where there is 
so much that is important and interest- 
ing it is hard to select the special sub- 
jects on which to treat. We shall be 
led now, as always, by those matters that 
most affect man, humanity at large and 
its future, rather than the interests of 
this or that nationality. And we would 
beg our readers to bear this intention in 
view, as it may help to dissipate some 
prejudice. It has been made markedly 
manifest during the past year that the 
generality of people are apt to sink 
measures in men, and accept or reject 
them in proportion as their personal 
likings for the leaders go. Again, it 
Must be remembered that we are not 
writing history here, but looking at 
history as it is being made, and trying to 
discover what there is of good or of bad 
in it as affecting, or likely to affect, the 


world at large. Year by year mere 
events are of much the same character. 
Nations make war with each other and 
make peace ; the tide of trade and com- 
merce takes an upward or a downward 
tendency: times are “hard” or times 
are easy ; discovery goes on; men who 
play a great part in the world drop out 
and others step in and take their places ; 
the world goes on much the same with- 
out them ; men die, humanity lives ; and 
to humanity we look. That is why we 
turn aside from topics, however interest- 
ing, that are more or less local in their 
character and relation. 

Looking at matters in this light, a few 
events out of the great mass group them- 
selves at once and challenge attention. 
Among these are the death of Pius IX. 
and the peaceful election of his successor: 
the final blow dealt by Russia to Turkish 
rule in Europe; the Congress of Euro- 
pean powers at Berlin; the new stand 
taken by England in international affairs; 
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and the bold and threatening attitude of 
Socialists and Internationals. 


THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


The war between Russia and Turkey 
may be said to have ended with the cap- 
ture of Plevna and of the army of the 
Shipka. After these defeats all European 
Turkey lay open to the conqueror. His 
armies swarmed over the Balkans and 
advanced on Gallipoli and Constantino- 
ple. If Europe was to interfere at all 
there was need to hasten. England 
took the initiative. She was forestalled, 
however, by the activity of General Ig- 
natieff, whojdrew up what is known as 
the Treaty of San Stefano, which was 
duly signed by the two belligerents. 
The effect of this treaty was to make 
Russia the predominant power in Tur- 
key, and, indeed,.to convert that empire, 
not immediately, perhaps, but in the na- 
tural course of events as shaped by in- 
telligence and power, into a Russian pro- 
vince. England, or rather the English 
premier—for throughout this whole ques- 
tion in the East he has been more dar- 
ing, more courageous, and more resolute 
than his country—insisted that the treaty 
should be submitted to the congress of 
powers. While the negotiations were 
pending and being carefully prolonged 
by Russia, the Russian armies continued 
to pour into Turkey and crept up to the 
very gates of Constantinople. Again 
in the face of his country, and with the 
threatened disruption of his cabinet, 
Lord Beaconsfield ordered the British 
fleet to enter the Dardanelles. It enter- 
ed, despite the formal protest of Turkey. 
Meanwhile English opinion was chang- 
ing, and the war fever began to make 
headway. Russia was still stubborn. 
England might fight and Austria join 
her, but where were England’s armies ? 
Lord Beaconstield created them with a 
stroke of his pen. Still in the face of his 
country, and in all cases without con- 
sulting Parliament, he summoned a small 
contingent of Indian troops to Malta. 
In an instant the whole aspect of affairs 
was changed ; for behind that small con- 
tingent stood the hordes of England's 
subjects in the East, and the early threat 
of the Premier was remembered and 
realized, that England was a country of 
vast resources and better able to sustain 
a great war than any country in Europe; 
that she did not readily enter into war, 
but when she did it was not an affair of 
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one campaign or of two, but of many. It 
was a daring stroke of political genius ; 
but it did its work. The Treaty of San 
Stefano was laid upon the table at Ber- 
lin, and the English war party in Lon- 
don made its first grand assault on Mr. 
Gladstone’s windows. 

We do not propose going into the in- 
terminable question, that is still being 
so fiercely contested, as to who of the 
chief powers won or lost at the con- 
gress. It might be as well to wait and 
let time decide the matter. Inthe mean- 
while it is more profitable to try and see 
what was actually done. The Turkish 
Empire in Europe was divided up. 
Russia received a large and very rich 
slice ; Austria received Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina as wards, for whose good con- 
duct and safe-keeping it was answerable 
until they should come of age—Austria 
to determine the time. Of the other 
remnants certain free principalities were 
erected. Germany got and wanted noth- 
ing ; France and Italy got nothing even 
if they wanted something. And what 
did England, the prime mover in the 
whole affair, get? The island of Cyprus, 
and that at a bargain, as the saying is. As 
to whether it is a good or a bad bargain 
people are still at strife. Again, we 
should say, it would be as well to leave 
time to determine the dispute, as hot 
arguments will neither kill the Cypriots 
nor enrich England.* 


* The actual changes effected by the treaty are 
shown in the following comprehensive table, which 
we take from the Athenaeum : 

“ By the Treaty of San Stefano Turkey was 
called upon to surrender 78,550 square miles, with 
4.539.000 inhabitants. The Treaty of Berlin deals 
with 83,300 square miles and 4,882,000 inhabitants, 
as follows: 


Moham- 
medans. 
142,000 
75,000 


Cameos 
iles, 
51935 

4 326 


Inhabitants. 
246,000 


Ceded to Roumania.. 
ss 264,000 


se: Montene- 
gro...... 1,549 
Austria... 15 
Greece (?). 5.300 

To be occupied and 

administered by 
28,125 

Formed into the Prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria 24,404 

lacladed i in Eastern 

Roumelia 


42,000 
2,009 
750,000 


ed 
“ 


a 42,000 


1,061,000 $13,000 


1,773,000 681,500 


746,000 265,000 

** The island fortress of Ada Kale, recently occu- 
pied by Austria, is not referred to in the treaty at 
all, and will probably remain in the hands of the 
power which now holds it. Roumania, in exchange 
for the territory ceded, is called upon to surrender 
3,270 square miles, with 140,000 inhabitants, to 
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England got something else, however, 
or rather Lord Beaconsfield stole some- 
thing else of far more significance and 
value, evenif of danger. He gained for 
his country, at what seems a very costly 
price, that predominance in Turkey that 
Russia had coveted and that the Treaty 
of San Stefano had secured for it. That 
fact should not be forgotten in discuss- 
ing the Treaty of Berlin. The cost at 
which he gained it was this: 

“If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of 
them shall be retained by Russia, and if 
any attempt shall be made at any future 
time by Russia to take possession of any 
further territories of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the 
definitive treaty of peace, England en- 
gages to join His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan in defending them by force of 
arms. 

“In return, His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan promises to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon 
later between the two powers, into the 
government, and for the protection of 
the Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte in these territories; and in order 
to enable England to make necessary 
provision for executing her engagement, 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan further 
consents to assign the island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by 
England.” 

The convention that secured this pow- 
er and responsibility to England has 
been described by no less an authority 
than Mr. Gladstone as “ an insane con- 
vention,” and beyond doubt the imme- 
diate return looks very small for so cost- 
ly a price. The question to be deter- 
mined in this matter, however, is not 
what will Cyprus yield to England, but, 
Was it worth England’s while to secure 
to itself a predominance in Turkish 
counsels, or yield that predominance to 


Russia. The political divisions of the Balkan pen- 
insula will henceforth be as follows : 
Square 
Miles. 
Roumania «- 49.463 
Servia . 18,816 


Monten bik 
Tukey... 


Moham- 
Inhabitants. medans* 
51149,c00 143,300 
1,642,088 751500 
Pa * 210,000 9,000 
140,965 8,359,000 3,08 ,c00 
“ But if we exclude the provinces ‘ indefinitely ’ 
to be occupied by Austria, Bulgaria, and Eastern 
Roumelia, there remain to Turkey only 74,790 
square miles, with 4,779,000 inhabitants, of whom 
2,521,500 are Mohammedans. In Armenia Russia 
takes 10,000 square miles, with about 350,000 inhab- 
itants. Cyprus, entrusted to the keeping of Eng- 
land, has an area of 2,288 square miles and about 
150,000 inhabitants.”’ 
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Russia? To engage to defend the Asia- 
tic territories of the sultan against any 
further attacks of Russia ‘at any future 
time” looks like making a very large 
demand and promise on the future. 
What was the English premier’s motive 
in signing so “insane” a convention of 
course we cannot determine, for the ex- 
planation that he gives, though a strong 
one, seems to us hardly strong enough 
to cover so large a ground. Were we 
Englishmen we could defend it from the 
point of view that regards Turkey as a - 
future, and possibly a richer, India, ac- 
quired without force of arms and held 

by the affection of the people. But this 

looks very far ahead; it looks to a real 

reformation in the Turkish government, 

a slow yielding to English rule, a gradu- 
al absorption of the power by England. 

Only under these circumstances can we 
see any hope of the rich field held out 

to future European enterprise by the 
English occupation of Cyprus and the 
new hold that England has acquired on 

Turkey. Ifthe Turkish rule is allowed 

to remain what it has been, then the pur- 
chase was dearly made. If it is chang- 
ed and bettered, Turkey may be made 
strong enough to protect itself against 
Russia. The question is, Will putting 
an English coat on the Turkish back 

change the Turkish skin? Meanwhile 
Lord Beaconsfield’s defence amounts to 
this: We are engaged to protect Turkey 
in any case. Why not pledge ourselves 
to do so formally? It will atleast have 
the effect of letting people know how we 
stand, of warning intruders off, and as- 
suring them once for all that if they 
cross the line we have marked out for 
them and for ourselves they trespass on 

our ground and are answerable to us for 
damages. ‘There seems much force in 

this reasoning. If England means to 

stand by Turkey, with an eye, of course, 

to her own interests, it is as well for peo- 

ple to know that fact once for all. Rus- 

sia will think twice before she provokes 

war with England. Were it not so her 

troops would at this moment be at the 

service of Shere Ali, a friendly ruler, 

who, relying upon Russian assistance, 

rejected the English advances and is in 

consequence now fighting for his throne 

and empire. 

The England that was before the con- 
gress has passed away and yielded to 
a new, a larger and more powerful Eng- 
land, to European eyes at least. There 
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is no question of that. Critics to whom 
Lord Beaconsfield is objectionable, ap- 
parently because he is Lord Beaconsfield 
and was Mr. Disraeli, object that the 
whole thing is ashow andasham. We 
cannot think this. Wecannot think that 
a power like Russia yields some of its 
demands, denies itself the hard-earned 
honor of entering the capital of the 
enemy while gazing wistfully at :ts gates, 
recedes from the larger place in Europe 
for which it yearned, before mere show 
and sham. At acritical moment in the 
debates the president of the congress, 
Prince Bismarck, spoke, as he after- 
wards (in the debates on the Anti-So- 
cialist Bill) acknowledged in the in- 
terests of peace, thus to the correspon- 
dent of the London 7imes: “ England 
has here achieved a magnificent suc- 
cess. She has made Bulgaria end at 
the foot of the Balkans ; she has restor- 
ed to Turkey the A2gean Sea ; she has 
covered Constantinople by the Balkans ; 
and the question of the Straits will be 
settled to her satisfaction. But it must 
be remembered that Russia was vic- 
torious, and that serious account must 
be taken of the concessions she has 
already made. I do not wish to recall 
my comparison of the whale and the 
elephant. England has doubtless prov- 
ed by the preparations she has already 
made that she might become a military 
power, that she might sustain a war last- 
ing several years. But herein consists 
our sole interest, which is that of peace, 
and which guides our efforts. A war 
between two great powers like England 
and Russia would grievously affect the 
whole of Europe, paralyze all interests, 
and menace every one... .” 

Certainly Prince Bismarck did not 
speak thus of a show and a sham. At 
one of the debates Prince Gortchakoff, 
who through illness had been absent 
from several of the sittings, was carried 
from his carriage to the council-room, 
and opened the session with these words: 
‘“* After having been kept away for seve- 
ral days from your deliberations, I do 
not like to reappear among you without 
making the following remarks, which 
are prompted by the love of truth and 
of my country. During your late deli- 
berations my colleagues [the prince here 
bowed towards M. d’Oubril and Count 
Schouvaloff] have granted you, in the 
name of Russia,concessions far surpassing 
those she thought of making. But I am 


too well aware of the feelings which infiu- 
enced my colleagues to raise any objec- 
tion to the concessions they deemed it 
their duty to make. I merely wish to 
State to you, what is very well known, 
that Russia has made these sacrifices 
from her desire of peace, and that she 
spoke truth when declaring, before as 
well as at the end of the war, that she 
merely stood up on behalf of the Chris- 
tians of the East, that she had no narrow 
or selfish aim, and that, having made 
enormous sacrifices in a war in which 
the cause of Christianity and civilization 
was alone at stake, she has just proved 
herself capable of also making sacrifices 
for the great work of pacification to 
which you are devoting your efforts.” It 
is plain that the Russian chancellor did 
not yield to a show and a sham. 

As for Russia considering “the cause 
of Christianity and civilization alone” 
in her war with Turkey opinions may 
possibly differ, though there can be no 
question as to the “ enormous sacrifices” 
she made in the war.* Some people 
will look to Russia herself, and see 
very much remaining to be acconiplish- 
ed there in ‘‘the cause of Christianity 
and civilization” without the “‘ enormous 
sacrifices” incurred by a foreign war. 
There are Christians in Russian Po- 
land and Russia whose condition might 
be improved by a word from the czar. 
The Holy Father petitioned him in their 
behalf, and received anything but an en- 
couraging reply. The cause of civiliza- 
tion, too, is open to easy improvement in 
Russia. A late “ semi-official ” statement 
from St. Petersburg is thus condensed by 
the Pall Mall Gazette : ‘‘ It dismisses the 
‘charge of unreliableness’ which has been 
made against the police, as ‘based on 
nothing more than hypothesis.’ ‘All that 


* The loss in men is estimated at over 100,000. 
The loss in money is enormous. The semi-official 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg says that the war, 
which increased the paper curency by 500,000,000 
uncovered notes, has added 70,000,000 roubles to an- 
nual interest on the national debt. Retrenchment 
being impossible in any department, least of all the 
military, an increase of taxes and customs is con- 
templated. The tariff is to be raised once more by 
fifteen per cent. An income taxis to be introduced, 
and the excise on spirits to be considerably increas- 
ed. Fresh imposts are to be levied on railway re- 
ceipts,. legacies, coal imports, tobacco imports, gold 
exports, and other articles. Loans are announced 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the new 500,000,000 
notes, and the people are exhorted to improve the 
quality’ of agricultural exports, so as to render 
competition with America possible. Negotiations 
for foreign loans continue. 
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can be admitted is that the police have 
for years been in many ways paralyzed 
by the magisterial authorities.’ Law, in 
fact, has had too much to say of late 
years, and arbitrary power too little, in 
the regulation of domestic affairs. ‘The 
reinforcement of the police ordered at 
various periods has been on an incon- 
siderable scale, and the organization of 
the force has hitherto not been of a very 
practical character.’ The strength of the 
police, then, is increasing, and is to be 
increased, not only numerically, but in 
the direction of giving their organization 
a more ‘ practical character’—a euphem- 
ism which it is not difficult to translate 
for ourselves. The statement concludes 
thus : ‘ With regard to some further state- 
ments of foreign newspapers, to the effect 
that extensive reforms are in prospect, it 
may be said that, on the contrary, the 
view prevails in official circles that there 
has been too much reforming of late, and 
that it would be better to pause in the 
path of inharmonious changes and alte- 
rations.’ From all which it may be gath- 
ered that the Russian government have, 
after due deliberation, resolved to ‘sit 
upon the safety-valve.’” 


THE POSITION OF ENGLAND. 


That England’s position in European 
affairs was altered at the Congress of 
Berlin is now an accepted fact. She ex- 
ercised the most potent voice there, and 
that she did so is chiefly due to the sa- 
gacity and resolution of the remarkable 
man now at the head of her government. 
Since Waterloo England never spoke 
out so boldly or with such effect. There 
is great truth in what Lord Beaconsfield 
said in his speech at the Conservative 
banquet, July 27, after his return from 
Berlin: 

“The responsibilities of the country 
are practically diminished by the course 
we have taken. My lords and gentle- 
men, one of the results of my attending 
the Congress of Berlin has been to prove 
what I always suspected to be an abso- 
lute fact—that neither the Crifnean war 
nor this horrible, devastating war which 
has just terminated would have taken 
place if England had spoken with the 
necessary firmness.” 

Success has attended him so far, even 
in the campaign against Afghanistan. 
His claim that himself and his able col- 
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league, Lord Salisbury, returned to Eng- 
land bearing “ peace with honor,” can 

scarcely be considered an idle one, so 
far as “‘honor” can be strictly said to 
enter into the keen play of diplomacy. 

Whether England can hold the position 

into which he has lifted it, or bear the 

new responsibilities that that position 

entails, is for England to say. It isa 
costly eminence, but eminence and pow- 

er are always costly. It is the first time 
that England has entered so largely into 
our annual review, for the simple reason 

that since the Crimean war, and under 
the Liberal rule, England took no lead- 

ing part in international affairs. In see- 
ing it in so new and prominent a posi- 
tion, therefore—a position now conceded 
to it by all the other powers *—we are 
bound to regard and consider it under 
its new aspect. We are looking at the 
world and at man, and considering those 
who move the world and govern men. 

And these are days when it behoves us 
to look closely into human affairs. For 
men gaze anxiously into the future and 
ask, What is coming? Faith is going 
astray or is being strangled. Peoples. 
are oscillating between the despotism of 
the kings and the despotism of the mul- 
titude, between the rule of blood and 
iron and the guillotine. It is the duty 
of honest-minded men to lend what sup- 
port they have to the cause of sound 
government under which civil and reli- 
gious freedom may flourish. And which 
is the freest power in Europe to-day? 
Which is the soundest and most liberal 
government? Which has the truest re- 
gard for human rights? Blot England 

out of Europe, and show us in what 
country liberty exists. 

It is here that we must divest ourselves 
of prejudice. England has created for 
herself, and with too much reason, a re- 
putation for a false, cruel, and rapacious 
power. The very empire that is at once 
her glory and her danger has been 
acquired by acts that darken history. 
She has an everlasting witness against 
her at her door in Ireland. Her past is 
indeed dark and dreadful and full of 
shame, but why should not the future be 


* How different, for instance, is the position of 
England to- day and its position at the drawing up of 
the Berlin Memorandum, which the congress of the 
Emperors, without consulting one of them, threw, 
so to say, to the other powers to sign, and which 
England alone had the courage, under Lord Bea- 
consfield, to refuse to sign. 
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bright? There is such a thing as revers- 
ing policy and atoning for wrong done. 
At all events the England of to-day is 
not the England of a century ago; is not 
the England of fifty years back. In the 
matter of education, of spiritual care for 
the wards of the nation, of the army and 
navy, England to-day is freer, more lib- 
eral, and more just than even we in this 
country are. And as for a Catholic, what 
Catholic would prefer the government of 
Russia, of Germany, of France, to that 
of England to-day? 

Let not prejudice, however justly 
grounded, blind our eyes to great facts. 
And that there is left a really free power 
in Europe is a great fact. While Russia 
whips nuns ; while Germany imprisons or 
banishes bishops and priests, and throttles 
at once the speaker and the press ; while 
the leading party in France makes war 
against the Catholic Church the corner- 
stone of its policy ; while freedom in some 
shape or form is everywhere threatened, 
we cannot hesitate, but throw in such 
moral weight as we may have to a pow- 
er where a man is free to bless himself 
and to speak his mind, and where the chief 
aim of the state is not to turn him into a 
military machine as food for powder, to 
educate him into lettered ignorance, to 
govern him by blood and iron, or to 
erect the state into his god. 


GENERAL STATE OF EUROPE. 


We come now to consider the general 
state of Europe, and at once socialism 
stares us in the face as the most salient 
feature of the present condition of things. 
‘*Europe,” said Lord Beaconsfield re- 
cently, in defending the Treaty of Berlin 
and showing how its provisions were 
really being carried out—a showing in 
which he was confirmed by the emperors 
of Russia and Austria—‘* Europe is gov- 
erned by monarchs and statesmen.” 
That is true so far as it goes, and it goes 
very far; but Lerd Beaconsfield is the 
last man who needs to be reminded that 
behind the statesmen and the monarchs 
stands another power, a dark, a secret, 
anda deadly one. He himself on seve- 
ral occasions has alluded to the reality 
and the force ofthis power. It is called 
Nihilism in Russia, Socialism in Ger- 
many, Internationalism in France and 
Spain ; the church covers it all under the 
comprehensive title of secret societies 


banded together for unlawful purposes. 
It has been growing all these years, and, 
as we shall show, has been fostered by the 
‘* monarchs and statesmen” who govern 
the world, and now it threatens their 
existence and that of their governments. 
Even the President of this republic did 
not disdain to exchange courtesies with 
a miserable society in this country, the 
Order of American Union, whose object 
confessedly is the repudiation of Ameri- 
can principles and deadly hatred to that 
church which its European brethren 
Strive to destroy before they can destroy 
all things and enter on their saturnalia 
of destruction. Not a single year 
has passed without our calling serious 
attention to the subject in this review. 
The past year has shown the secret soci- 
eties more daring and desperate than 
ever. Within the year the lives of the 
sovereigns of Germany, of Spain, of 
Italy have been attempted by members 
of the International Society. The shots 
of Hédel, Nobiling, and Moncasi, and 
the dagger of Passanante, are but the 
flashes of a fire that smoulders under all 
the kingdoms. They are laughed at by 
many as individual eccentricities or 
craze. The laugh is the laugh of fools 
or of fellow-conspirators. 

The attempts, owing chiefly to their 
non-success, seem isolated and hap- 
hazard. We cannot so regard them. 
The Emperor of the most powerful mili- 
tary state in Europe was first marked 
out for attack at a most critical point of 
time in European affairs : when the war 
between Russia and Turkey had just 
closed, and threatened, as even Prince 
Bismarck dreaded, to develop into a 
general European war. At such acrisis 
the death at an assassin’s hand of the 
ruler of the German Empire—an empire 
that is racked with home troubles—and 
the possible changes in administration 
consequent, might well be thought to 
affect the course of European politics. 
The world had not yet recovered from 
the shock of hearing that the Emperor 
had been shot at by one of his own sub- 
jects when another attempt on his life 
was made. Where Hédel, the German 
tinker, failed, Nobiling, the German doc- 
tor of philosophy, very nearly succeeded. 
Pending the recovery, for a long time 
doubtful, of the aged Emperor, the 
Crown Prince assumed the reins of 
government, and matters in Germany 
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went on much as usual. Next an 
attempt was made on the life of the 
young King of Spain shortly after the 
death of his newly-married bride, the 
sweet and pure girl whose loss, under 
the sad circumstances, was one of the 
nation no less than of the monarch. 
What had King Alfonso done to merit 
the enmity of the Internationals? Noth- 
ing at all; but his death would have 
opened up all the old horrors of Span- 
ish dynastic troubles and offered anew 
a free field for the children of disorder. 
Happily that attempt failed also—more 
happily, so far as the respective coun- 
tries were concerned, than even the at- 
tempt against the German Emperor. 
King Humbert was next singled out, 
and why? Well, the world knows the 
state of affairs in Italy, the very home 
and hotbed of the secret societies. The 
“revolution” which Garibaldi openly 
expects and proclaims, and which all ex- 
pect to see soon arrive, would have been 
alittle precipitated ; and the world has 
already had experience of what revolu- 
tion in Italy means. Itis the hatred of 
Catholicity all over the world that made 
the revolution in Italy possible, that 
hounded and helped it on. And when 
it came, those who were chiefly responsi- 
ble for it shuddered at its horrors. They 
may soon have reason to shudder again. 
Writers are apt to trace a sort of epi- 
demic in crime or suicide ; one example, 
they say, leads to another, one weak 
mind reacts upon another. The same 
reasoning has been applied to these ‘‘ in- 
sane” attempts on the lives of the mon- 
archs. We are very far from thinking 
them insane. In each instance, though 
he at first denied that he had accom- 
plices, the would-be assassin was proved 
to be a member of the International So- 
ciety. They were all young and reso- 
lute men, perfectly stolid in their de- 
meanor, with no sign of insanity about 
them, with no remorse for their deed, 
and with no religion. Hédel and Nobil- 
ing were Protestants by training ; Mon- 
casi and Passanante were doubtless 
Catholics by baptism, perhaps to some 
extent by training ; but, if they had ever 
clung to it, they had renounced the 
teachings and the practice of their re- 
ligion, wherein, of course, they met with 
the full approval of all the prophets and 
advocates of the new enlightenment, who 
are the very type and flower of what we 
have called lettered ignorance, as well 
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as of the inveterate foes of Rome, who 
send their missionaries and their mis- 
sionaries’ wives to redeem the Catholics 
of Spain and Italy from the error of their 
ways. 


GOVERNMENTS AND SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Whatever a/ias they may go by, these 
societies are at bottom the same: they 
are a revolt against law and the present 
order of things. For this revolt govern- 
ments have themselves chiefly to blame. 
It was known, it has been known any 
time within the century, that there were 
societies on foot whose avowed purpose 
was to overthrow the present order, be- 
ginning with Christianity in its only 
real form, Catholicity. The first and 
chief portion of their work governments 
themselves took out of the hands of these 
societies. The whole century has wit- 
nessed one long war on the Catholic 
Church by the European governments. 
The first ostensible point of attack was 
the temporal power of the Pope. At 
last that was torn from Pius IX. with 
the consent of Europe. The work of the 
secret societies was so far accomplished. 
They took all the Pope had ; they could 
only take his life; but there was little 
use in that, for other popes would fol- 
low, and they saw that they could only 
kill the Papacy by killing the Catholic 
Church. They were keen and resolute, 
like their master the devil. They set to 
work to kill Catholicity, and in a very 
thorough manner. The governments 
had helped them to destroy the temporal 
power; they should help them a step 
farther. Indeed, they were doing it all 
the while. They should stop Catholic 
teaching in their dominions, and let 
false teaching have free sway. They 
should abolish the priesthood, scatter 
the bishops, abolish the sacraments, stop 
baptism, so that there should be no 
Christians at all; stop marriage, so that 
even the sacredness of the family tie 
should lose its force ; close up the con- 
fessionals, so that sinners should be re- 
fused this opportunity of repentance and 
atonement; stop sin altogether by pro- 
claiming the divinity of nature, and letting 
nature have its fling; stop, above all, 
Catholic teaching, so that the very name 
of God should not be known among men. 
When all this was accomplished, then 
would come the millennium, the nowveaux 
couches sociales at which Gambetta re- 
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cently mysteriously hinted, to the dis- 
gust even of a journal like the Journal 
des Débats—in a word, the reign of evil 
untrammelled and unopposed. 

This may seem a strong way of regard- 
ing the anti-Catholic war. But what 
else has Europe been doing within the 
century but this? 

There was the other part of the pro- 
gramme to be fulfilled: after the over- 
throw of religion was to follow the over- 
throw of everything. Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and the other leaders of the secret so- 
cieties spoke very plainly. They con- 
fessed their hatred of kings. Garibaldi 
has long since expressed the pleasant 
hope that he might live to see the day 
when the last king would be strangled 
by the entrails of the last priest; and 
Garibaldi rode in triumph side by side 
with Victor Emanuel through the breach 
of Porta Pia. Can Victor Emanuel’s 
son be astonished at an attempt to stab 
him when his own government subsi- 
dizes the arch-conspirator? Cairoli, 


the premier of the Italian cabinet, is a 
confessed Garibaldian, and Garibaldi 
favors his administration for the time 
being. 

Italy was indignant because its repre- 


sentative, Count Corti, showed at the 
Berlin Congress as a lay figure. France 
was indignant at its representative, M. 
Waddington, appearing in the same cha- 
racter. As soon as the congress was 
over, and the Italian plenipotentiary 
walked home with nothing in his pocket, 
while Count Andrassy had secured Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, the Italians, en- 
raged, clamored for something, and /¢a/ia 
irredenta was the cry. Jtalia irredenta 
meant the restoration of Trieste and 
goodness knows what not. Strong Eu- 
rope laughed at the cry and warned 
Italy. In the Cafitale appeared the fol- 
lowing letter from Garibaldi: 


“* CAPRERA, July 22. 

** Mio Carisstmo Nuvorart: Italy has 
manifested herself magnificently in favor 
of our enslaved brethren. It is neces- 
sary, however, not to undermine the 
Cairoli ministry. I recommend rifle 
practice in all the Italian provinces, in- 
asmuch as after words it will be neces- 
sary to come to deeds. 

‘* Sempre vostro, 
**G. GARIBALDI.” 


He has since repeated his approval of 
Cairoli with increasing significance and 
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point, as leading up to the “ revolution.” 
But Garibaldi is a hero, not alone to 
those who cry out for /talia irredenta, but 
to the sovereigns of Europe and to that 
modern thought that assumes to itself 
the character of enlightenment, liberal- 
ism, and love of freedom, in this country 
as elsewhere. 

If Garibaldi is a hero ; if Mazzini isa 
hero deemed worthy of a statue erected 
in his honorin the public park of New 
York, if he is worthy of the eulogies of 
our greatest poets, why not Passanante, 
Moncasi, Nobiling, Hédel, Orsini, who 
throw away their lives in carrying out 
the principles of the men whom the un- 
Catholic and anti-Catholic world honors 
and reveres ? 

This is the ominous sign of the year. 
Europe is weighed down by armies and 
bankrupt with armaments. The sons 
are taken to make soldiers of, and the 
father and mother, deprived of their 
boy’s help, must slave to pay for his gun 
and his uniform and his food. They 
must pay also for the new ships and the 
new cannon. The Department of War 
and Marine always represents the heavi- 
est item in the budget of European na- 
tions, and it is always increasing. War, 
too, and constant rumors of war, keep 
the people anxious, excited, and feverish. 
Trade, business, the money market are 
just what governments and people make 
them. Year after year men look for 
brighter times; but they grow darker. 
Poverty keeps pace with the guns and 
the cannon and the uniforms. The peo- 
ples are growing weary of being kept 
poor and of seeing the flower of their 
youth and manhood led out every now 
and then to be shot at, or always expos- 
ed to the risk. The governments have 
been very careful, as we showed, to re- 
move religion out of their paths. The 
Protestant peoples of Europe, and large 
portions of the Catholic, have lost all 
practical faith in God. Here, then, are 
fine texts to go upon: Poverty, tyranny, 
taxes, and death for the people. Who 
cause them? The kings who undertake 
to govern the people. Who are the 
kings? Men who do nothing but bleed 
the people of blood and money for their 
own base and selfish ends. It is time for 
the people to take a hand in governing 
themselves. Put these men out of the 
way ; kill them all; and the wealth of 
the world is the people's. 

Such is the reasoning, and very metho- 
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dical it is. Europe is full of it. Hédel 
was poor and hated kings by instinct; 
Nobiling was educated in the new phi- 
losophy and hated kings on principle ; 
Moncasi was poor and hated kings; 
Passanante was poor and hated kings. 
There is the yet deadlier, and in a de- 
spairing sort of way more heroic, form of 
Russian Nihilism, that hates everything 
and believes and hopes in nothing ; so 
that the very women are ready to throw 
their lives in the face of Russian despo- 
tism and die exultingly. They all hate 
kings; they are all members of secret 
organizations whose ramifications are 
universal. One of a band of Interna- 
tionalists who attempted to hold a con- 
gress in Paris last summer, but were 
imprisoned and brought to trial, at first 
denied that he belonged to the society, 
but confessed on being reminded by the 
judge that letters treating of the conspi- 
racy had been found on him, the letters 
coming from all quarters, one of them 
even from Persia. Here again were 
women, and one of them, who had been 
a school-teacher, was the boldest and 
cleverest of the band. In Berlin a wo- 
man’s Internationalist meeting, number- 
ing over a thousand, was held, where 
Protestant clergymen, Catholic priests, 
the government, marriage, and baptism 
were alike held up to scornful ridicule 
by women speakers. Herr Most, a so- 
cialist member of the Reichstag, who, 
it is announced, under the pressure of 
the new anti-socialist law, is driven 
from Germany and is about to favor us 
with his company, addressed the meet- 
ing. We might go on multiplying in- 
stances all bearing in the same direction, 
and showing that socialism is not a hap- 
hazard sort of eruption but a real and 
vital force of great power, to be counted 
on in all nations, and strongest and 
most deadly where tyranny is greatest. 
In Italy Cairoli advocates universal 
suffrage. The proposal is at once oppos- 
ed by liberal minds. Why? Because in 
Italy, it is alleged, the priests still retain 
great power over the masses of the peo- 
ple, and if universal suffrage were grant- 
ed the Catholic vote would, with fair 
elections, certainly carry the day, and 
who knows but that the Pope might re- 
cover his own again? Whataconfession 
in such reasoning !—reasoning that we 
have seen employed in every secular 
paper that touched upon the question. 
What is the use, then, of universal suf- 
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frage and of a free vote? What is meant 
by the will of the people? Is it only to 
be exercised against Catholicity and 
never for it? And what becomes of the 
universal charge that it was the will of 
the Italian people that ousted the Pope? 

The growth and development of social- 
ism is best exemplified in the German 
Empire. There it professed to assume 
a logical and legal form. It mustered 
bravely at the polls—desperately even— 
and the dark shadow thrown upon it by 
the two attempts to assassinate the Ger- 
man Emperor did not daunt it. On the 
contrary, the socialists mustered a strong- 
er vote than ever before. The attempt- 
ed assassinations chimed in very conve- 
niently with Prince Bismarck’s designs, 
and he is not the man to miss a chance. 
In our review of last year we said : 

“‘Granting that the general peace of 
Europe is preserved during the next 
year, it would not surprise us at all to 
see a complete change of administration 
in Germany, and a consequent relaxa- 
tion in the laws against Catholics. We 
do hope for this. Even Prince Bis- 
marck must now see that the persecution . 
of the Catholics was, in its lowest as- 
pect, a political blunder.” 

The administration has not changed, 
though its policy has to some extent. 
The administration has not changed be- 
cause Prince Bismarck clings to power, 
though he has lost the confidence of the 
country and of Parliament. Confidence 
in himself, however, never fails him. 
The elections, even with the incentive 
of the attempted assassination of the 
Emperor in the government’s favor, 
went dead against him. In any other 
country with the pretence of a represen- 
tative government such an expression of 
the public will would compel the resigna- 
tion of the ministry. No small shame of 
this kind, however, troubles the robust 
conscience of the German chancellor, 
He has gone from party to party to seek 
a majority, and, finding none, goes on 
governing without. The only revenge 
Parliament can take it takes ; it refuses 
him supplies, and very properly, for the 
purposes he demands. 

Prince Bismarck, who, notwithstand- 
ing the French milliards, is already fac- 
ed by a deficit, wants more money, and a 
great deal more The very liberal allow- 
ance which he had received has been 
devoted to military purposes. He wants 
nothing less than $45,000,000 additional 
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a year still for military purposes. With 
that he will be content for the present, 
with a future increase according to cir- 
cumstances, It was to secure this grant 
that he went a-begging from party to 
party, seeking a majority who would 
voie his measures, It wasto obtain this 
majority that he appealed to the country. 
It was this probably that finally drove 
him to seek aid from the Catholics. In 
all cases he was defeated. A majority 
was not returned to him at the elections. 
Germany isa poor country, and is getting 
poorer instead of richer. ‘The‘t blood” 
tax is a very heavy one and is constantly 
increasing instead of diminishing. What 
it means may be judged from the follow- 
ing. The Berlin correspondent of the 
London 7imes, writing on July 23, says: 
“By a vote of Parliament, taken in 
1874, the peace footing of the army was 
fixed at 402,000 rank and file till 1882. 
Thanks to the increasing price of pro- 
visions and the ever-swelling numbers 
of the recruits enlisted, the military ex- 
penditure since this vote rose from 
263,000,000 marks to 323,000,000 marksa 
year. This rapid augmentation of army 
expenses, ata time in which the earn- 
ings of tax-payers have in too many in- 
Stances sensibly decreased, produced a 
good deal of dissatisfaction, rendering 
it doubtful whether the liberality of Par- 
liament will be continued beyond 1882. 
What could not be doubted was that the 
present Parliament was exceedingly dis- 
inclined to fulfil the secret desire of the 
cabinet and fix the peace footing at 402,- 
ooo men for another decade, even before 
the advent of the critical year 1882.” 
This is no unfriendly critic who thus 
writes. He is stating a plain matter of 
fact. Writing later on (August 3) to 
explain the negotiations at Kissingen 
and Prince Bismarck’s advances to the 
Catholics, the same correspondent says : 
“ Military expenses being steadily on 
the increase, the extras which had to be 
claimed of the individual states from the 
very first rose from 70,000,000 marks in 
1872 to 81,000,000 marks in 1877, and, 
but for the remnant of the French indem- 
nity being spent in the latter year, would 
have been swelled to 109,000,000 marks 
twelve months ago. These being addition- 
al, supplies had to be voted by the state 
parliaments, and, constituting so many 
fresh items of the public expenditure, 
afforded the local representative assem- 
blies an annual opportunity for exercis- 
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ing their financial prerogative. If this 
led to ever-recurring criticisms upon the 
height of the military budget, the cen- 
tral government could not but appre- 
hend a serious contest with the local and 
central legislatures upon the expiry of 
the present peace footing law in 1882. 
There is the fact that army and navy 
swallow 323,000,000 marks in 1878, 
against 263,000,000 marks in 1874 ; there 
is the general conviction that the income 
of the individual subject is continually 
decreasing. Is there much sagacity re- 
quired to foresee that a good deal of ill- 
blood will be roused by the eventual de- 
taand to perpetuate the ‘ blood-tax’ at 
its present height? To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, and make the central exchequer 
once for all independent of Parliamen- 
tary grants, Prince Bismarck succes- 
sively hit upon a number of ingenious 
devices.” 

None of the “ingenious devices” 
have so far succeeded, and can we won- 
der at it? Can we deny that the Ger- 
man socialists have in this a just ground 
of complaint ? 

In May the Emperor was congratulat- 
ed by the (Protestant) Brandenburg Sy- 
nod on his escape from the bullet of Hé- 
del. In his reply he said with truth 
and force that ‘‘ misguided people in these 
times were holding forth against religion, 
leading men astray and destroying the 
foundations of morality. He was a 
stanch adherent of the Protestant Evan- 
gelical Church of the kingdom. He 
condemned no man who had earnest 
religious convictions, though they might 
not be his own. He hoped that erro 
would gradually decrease, and that the 
debates of the synod would be marked 
by a temperate and conciliatory tone.” 

And yet side by side with the very 
same report we read that “the Emperor 
has declined to accept the resignation of 
Dr. Falk, who seems to have repented 
of his request to be permitted to retire.” 

And the same Emperor who express- 
ed such just sentiments in May to the 
Brandenburg Protestant Synod gave a 
very different reply to a Catholic ad- 
dress in January. We give it in the 
words of the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Zimes, writing January 15: 

“A short time ago the Ultramontanes 
got up a petition to the Emperor, asking 
for the abolition of the laws which have 
lately placed the Catholic clergy and 
schools under government control. 
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With the active assistance of the lower 
classes, no fewer than 158,000 signatures 
were obtained for this petition. The 
Emperor referred the address to Herr 
Falk, the Minister for Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, who has just given the petitioners 
a telling reply. The government, he 
says, declines to discuss the abolition 
of the May Laws, and will not even 
consider the possibility of modifying 
those important statutes while the 
right of the government to legislate on 
these matters is denied by the Ultra- 
montane party in Parliament. The 
Emperor himself has dgigned to tell the 
minister that the petitioners would have 
done better to address their complaint 
to that ecclesiastical power which, were 
it so pleased, might easily put a stop to 
the resistance offered to the enacted 
laws of the state.” 


THE GERMAN CATHOLICS, 


We ventured to express a hope last 
year for better times for the Catholics in 
Germany. We based our hopes partly 
on political grounds and partly on the 
expectation that Prince Bismarck would 
return to justice and reason in this mat- 
ter. Though the persecution goes on as 
unrelentingly as ever, our hopes have at 
least been on the way of being realized 
on both counts. The attempted assas- 
sinations, and the resolute stand main- 
tained by the Socialist party ; their utter 
disregard of any feelings of veneration 
or affection for the monarch, and their 
avowed hatred of the government, have 
undoubtedly moved the court. They 
look for some radical cure for this radi- 
cal disease, and the Emperor’s speech to 
the Brandenburg ministers, as well as 
other speeches of his elsewhere, would 
seem to indicate that he looks rather to 
the influence of religion to reform his 
people than to the Draconic code forged 
by Prince Bismarck, and which is being 
carried out with a profligate severity. 
The negotiations that came up during 
the year between the Vatican and the 
court of Berlin and the German chan- 
cellor, at the instigation of the latter, 
are, we understand, still pending, so 
that it is useless to guess at the result. 
We can only hope for the best. Prince 
Bismarck has been eminently successful 
in angering everybody, and in alienating 
from himself the affections of all parties. 
He has angered the Conservatives; he 
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has angered the National Liberals; he 
has persecuted and is persecuting the 
Catholics ; he has now entered upon a 
crusade against the Socialists, whom he 
used against the Catholics, and with 
whom he has long dallied in secret, as 
came out plainly enough in the debates 
on the Anti-Socialist Bill. Apart, then, 
from the question of justice, it needs 
only the statesmanship of common sense 
to perceive that with a new war against 
the Socialists on his hands, with a fail- 
ing treasury and increasing needs, it is 
as well to be at peace as at war with 
fourteen millions of honest men who 
in a time of social danger form by 
all concession the most conservative 
body in the German Empire. Prince 
Bismarck now wants the Pope to step in 
and help him out of his self-created dif- 
ficulties. Of course the Pope cannot 
control the free action of the Catholic 
party in Germany. Prince Bismarck’s 
$45,000,000 is no affair of faith or morals. 
But here history is revenging itself very 
soon. The plausible excuse for the 
chancellor's assault on the Catholics 
was that they obeyed the Pope, a for- 
eign power, rather than their sovereign. 
They were therefore traitors to the throne 
and conspirators against the state. On 
this ground they are still being perse- 
cuted. He now turns round and asks 
to shake hands with the traitors and 
conspirators, who, for all he may do or 
not do, will not give up an atom of their 
faith or their spiritual allegiance to 
Rome. Yet he goes farther, and actual- 
ly asks that foreign power to interfere 
and do the evil that he had denounced. 
He asks the Pope to coerce the free will 
and conscience of the German Catholics. 


FRENCH RADICALISM,. 


In France the Radical party, of which 
Gambetta is the oracle and Victor Hugo 
the vates,is in power. All the leaders 
of the party seem banded together for 
one supreme purpose: not so much for 
the erection of France into a real repub- 
lic as for the destruction of the Catholic 
religion. Victor Hugo’s speech at the 
revolting centenary of Voltaire—a cele- 
bration which the indignant patriotism 
and eloquence of the deeply-lamented 
Mgr. Dupanloup was chiefly instrumen- 
tal in preventing from becoming an offi- 
cial act—was quite in keeping with Gam- 
betta’s anti-Catholic speech at Romans. 
Even the better class of Protestant opin- 
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ion in Europe cried out against such a 
celebration, while a paper like the New 
York Herald in this country approved 
of and praised it. ‘‘ Noris it possible,” 
said the London 7imes (May 23), ‘‘to 
honor Voltaire, as he is to be honored on 
the 30th of this month, without insulting 
the Catholic religion and offending a 
large partof the French people. The 
bad taste of such an exhibition is the 
smallest part of the folly. The wonder 
is that the Radicals, who have organized 
the display, do not see that they are giv- 
ing weapons to their foes, who will say 
that the path of the republic leads to ir- 
religion.” 

Its warning was well timed. The 
blasphemous proceedings at the celebra- 
tion reached their height when Victor 
Hugo drew a parallel between Voltaire 
and the divine Redeemer of the human 
race, which we give as a warning and as 
an evidence of what radical culture in 
France is in its essence and flower and 
perfection, and of what men may expect 
to see when “that early day” hoped for 
by Hugo and hastened by Gambetta shall 
have arrived, and the nouveaux couches 
sociales be fully accomplished. “On 
that no doubt early day when the iden- 
tity of wisdom and clemency is recog- 
nized, when the amnesty is proclaimed, 
yonder in the stars Voltaire will smile. 
Between two servants of humanity who 
appeared at 1800 years’ interval there is 
a mysterious relation. Tocombat Pha- 
risaism, unmask imposture, overturn 
tyrannies, usurpations, prejudices, false- 
hoods, superstitions, demolish the tem- 
ple in order to rebuild it—that is to say, 
to substitute the true for the false, at- 
tack the fierce magistracy, the sanguina- 
ry priesthood, drive out the traders from 
the sanctuary, reclaim the heritage of the 
disinherited, protect the weak, poor, suf- 
fering, and crushed, combat for the per- 
secuted and oppressed—such was Jesus 
Christ’s war. And what man carried on 
that war? Voltaire. The evangelical 
work had for its complement the philo- 
sophic work ; the spirit of mercy com- 
menced, the spirit of tolerance contin- 
ued. Let us say it with a sentiment of 
profound respect: Jesus wept—Voltaire 
smiled, From that divine tear and from 
that human smile sprang the mildness 
of existing civilization.” 

Materially France is still advancing. 
The Exhibition at Paris was a magnifi- 
cent success. We have only to repeat 
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what we have said before to the clamor- 
ers for a republic in France. They have 
a republic; let them use it, but for a re- 
public, a free government of free people, 
not for an anti-Christian tyranny. The 
chief disturbers of France are the party 
now in power, and they grow more ag- 
gressive and turbulent everyday. Gam- 
betta’s speech at Romans was too much 
for any rational being with the slightest 
regard for order, and the universal cen- 
sure with which it was met abroad and 
in many non-Catholic journals in France 
compelled even its author to attempt 
afterwards a lame modification of it at 
Grenobles. On May 29 the correspond- 
ent of the London Zimes, who has no- 
thing good to say of the Catholics, 
writes : 

“The French Radical party, as it is 
called, is often childish as well as dan- 
gerous. It treats the republic, of which 
it maintains it is the sole guardian, as a 
child treats a doll, periodically trying to 
break it to see what is inside. It can- 
not go quietly to work, but, under 
the pretext of being a party of progress, 
it is always looking for precedents in 
the annalsof the first revolution, in order 
to put into practice utopias and absurdi- 
ties which are now generally recognized 
as such. Sometimes it attacks the army, 
and is only silenced when it is shown 
that by its attacks it is converting the 
army into an anti-republican force. At 
other times it assails the magistracy, till 
it sees that it is driving the whole magis- 
tracy into the opposition camp. I need 
not mention the clergy; the struggle 
with them is traditional, and will not 
come to anend for along time. Certain 
it is that the Radical party seeks pre- 
texts for stirring up animosity and pre- 
venting the country from obtaining re- 
pose.” 

Meanwhile we could wish that Ca- 
tholics in France would take example by 
their brethren in Germany and manifest 
a little more unity and worldly tact in 
managing their own affairs. They have 
wealth, numbers, and power. Why nct 
utilize them? But they are hopelessly 
divided among themselves and split up 
into weakening factions. While they wait 
upon Providence, instead of manfully 
using the power that Providence has put 
in their hands for their own defence, the 
enemies of God and society, of France 
herself, slip by them and seize the power 
that should be theirs. Until they unite 
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on the republic and act as a single party 
they must continue to be hopelessly 
beaten and to see the church suffer. 
Such inaction is criminal. In Belgium, 
again, the Catholics, who held it, were 
ousted from the government, and a bit- 
terly anti-Catholic party is in their 
place. And as for the peace that is 
expected of the Radical party in both 
countries the Pa// Mall Gazette has the 
following opinion: ‘‘ From the time 
when peace and retrenchment, as well 
as reform, became the watchwords of 
the Liberal party, it has been supposed 
that costly military establishments, or 
‘bloated armaments,’ were a peculiar 
specialty of conservative governments. 
In reference to this view it is interest- 
ing to notice that certain organs of the 
Catholic or Conservative party in Bel- 
gium are warning the public that their 
country will soon be nothing better than 
an armed camp if the military schemes 
of the Liberal cabinet are to be carried 
out. As far as one can judge, there is 
some ground for anxiety on this head. 
The system which M. Renard, Minister 
of War, will shortly propose for the 
adoption of the Legislature would give 
Belgium an active army of 112,000 men, 
with a reserve of 192,000, making a total 
of 304000; which, for a population of 
some five millions and a half, would 
seem to be a respectable figure. In 
France, again, the advent of M. Gam- 
betta to power would scarcely mean a 
lighter war budget, or fewer days’ service 
for anybody. It promises, on the con- 
trary, a development of the military sys- 
tem now in vogue with something very 
like the forcible impressment of clergy- 
men, On the other hand, it was one of 
the last Grand Dukes of Tuscany who 
virtually disbanded hisarmy because he 
had no further use for it.” 


THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWERS, 


We must turn from many points that 
invite our attention, and come to our 
last great head—the Papacy and its pre- 
sent relations with the civil powers. 
In closing our review last year we took 
what we felt at the time to be a farewell 
of Pius IX., and we may be pardoned 
for quoting the last few lines, as they at 
once express our feelings regarding the 
dead Pontiff and lead us up to his succes- 
sor. ‘* When Pius IX.,” we wrote, “‘ obeys 
the last call of the Master he has served 


so well, there will pass from this world 
the greatest figure of the age, and as 
holy a man as the ages ever knew. But 
his work will not pass with him. That 
will remain, and the lesson of his life 
will remain to his successor, on whom 
we believe that brighter times will dawn 
—a brightness won out of the darkness, 
and the sacrifice, and’ the storm braved 
by the good and gentle man who so re- 
solutely bore Christ’s cross to the very 
hill of Calvary, and lay down on it and 
died there.” 

Pius IX. died on February 7. Victor 
Emanuel had preceded him by only a 
few days. They almost went together 
before the tribunal of that God whose 
creatures they both were. We need say 
not another word here of one or of the 
other. The conclave was summoned as 
speedily as possible. Men wondered 
and admired that the Italian government 
undertook to guard the conclave from 
any possible interference and refused to 
interfere itself. What cause for wonder 
or admiration is there? The Law of the 
Guarantees was framed to “secure the 
Pope absolute freedom ; Italy claimed to 
be a free and representative government ;’ 
its reputation, therefore, was at stake. In 
any case a Pope would have been elect- 
ed; so it was just as well to allow him 
to be elected quietly and in due order. 
The choice fell upon Cardinal Pecci, 
who was elected and proclaimed Pope un- 
der the title, already glorious in the past 
history of the church, of Leo XIII. His 
election was received with favor even by 
those without the fold and by European 
governments. The general manifesta- 
tion of good-will that greeted Leo XIII. 
on his accession to the chair of Peter 
had greeted his predecessor before him, 
and little could be augured from that so 
far as the outer world was concerned. 
It is not for us to pronounce upon the 
acts of the Holy Father. It is no pre- 
sumption to say, however, what is uni- 
versally acknowledged, that even apart 
from his sacred office, as a ruler and ad- 
ministrator of mighty interests and far- 
reaching power, Leo XIII, ia every 
act that he has performed and word that 
he has uttered, has shown himself to be a 
very wise, prudent, and resolute man, 
quite alive to the real dangers and diffi- 
culties of a most dangerous and difficult 
time and position of affairs in the world 
and in the Holy See, and most anxious 
to put an end to hatreds and heal up 
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differences within and without, always, 
in the words of that glorious confessor 
and martyr to the faith, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, “ saving his sacred order.” 
We hoped that brighter days would dawn 
upon the successor of Pius IX. without 
even contemplating who he might be. 
Our hope was not based on mere senti- 
ment oridle grounds. The very darkest 
days had come upon Pius IX. With 
him had disappeared for the time being 
the last vestige of that temporal power, 
that oldest, grandest, and only consecu- 
tive power in Europe, that dated from the 
very formation of Christendom ; and the 
world, as represented by human govern- 
ments, seemed to have completed its 
separation from the mother who had 
formed Christendom, the Spouse of 
Christ, and the only hope and salvation 
of human society. Such a final separa- 
tion could not continue without de- 
struction to society; and, as we have 
seen, the era of destruction set rapidly 
in. Governments have recognized the 
fact, or are beginning to recognize the 
fact, that there is in the world something 
stronger than bayonets and kingly pow- 
er and human armaments. 

In the formation of the new principali- 
ties out of the ruins of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe, the united representatives of 
the leading powers laid down as the 
corner-stone of each constitution the old 
Catholic principle of religious liberty. 
Speaking on this subject in the British 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone said 
with scornful force, though the scorn of 
it tells equally against himself: “ An- 
other point on which the English pleni- 
potentiaries showed great zeal was that 
which related to religious liberty. Ab- 
solute and perfect equality, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical, was to prevail in these 
new states. And here I cannot help 
paying a tribute to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
real courage in insisting upon the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in those provinces. 
(Cheers.) It is, however, a little amus- 
ing to observe with what edifying zeal 
all these great states of Europe united 
to force religious liberty upon those 
new-fledged little bantlings just come 
into existence at the very time when 
they could not bring themselves to adopt 
it at home.” 
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Governments recognize or are recog- 
nizing the fact that the conscience of a 
people is stronger than all things in this 
world ; that if it makes for right all is 
well; that if it makes for evil cannon 
and bayonets cannot turn it aside. They 
see, and must see, that unless there is a 
power behind the throne, greater than 
the throne, acting upon the consciences 
of men and moving them to right, their 
thrones are built on shifting sands, and 
their persons only sacred so long as 
they can rely upon the soldier or the po- 
liceman. But God acts through the liv- 
ing body which he has left to proclaim 
his law to the nations, to baptize and 
teach them ail truth, to be the saviour at 
once of king and people—his everlasting 
church. For having done all that. they 
could to destroy this sense, for having 
attempted to interrupt the communica- 
tion between God and his people, for 
having cut off the means of grace and 
the light of truth from the hearts and 
minds of the people, for having impious- 
ly set themselves up in the place of God, 
the thrones of their mightiest are crumb- 
ling away under our eyes, and their peo- 
ple are in revolt. The church must re- 
sume its sway and teach men to obey 
God first, and God’s earthly representa- 
tives for’God’s sake, or the rulers are 
lost and their people are lost. The 
statesmen and monarchs who govern the 
world should joyfully recognize the fact 
that in Leo XIII. they have a man who 
reaches as far out towards them as he 
possibly can to bring ruler and people 
together again. This very year in our 
own country, when in many quarters 
there was dread of the overflow of that 
wave against society and the existing 
order of things which is threatening Eu- 
rope, the organs of public opinion, and 
even the ministers of Protestant church- 
es, instinctively turned to the Catholic 
Church as their surest safeguard in the 
threatened trouble. Yes, to the Catho- 
lic Church, the church of the poor, the 
despised, the lowly, for no other church 
cares for these; but the church that can 
fill the hearts of the most suffering with 
the sublimest charity, and patience, and 
happiness even, for it has inherited the 
divine secret of peace and good-will 
from its Founder. 





